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Sir, 

THIS work having been undertaken frincipaUy with 
the design of assisting the Students at Warrington in 
Mcqmring a just and graceful Elocution, I feel a peculfar 
propriety in addressing H to you, as a puhlk^ acknowledge 
mmt of the steady support which you have given to thtt 
institution, and the important services which you have ren* 
dered it. 

In this Seminary, which was at first established, andhoM 
been umforthfy conducted, on the extensive plan of providing 
a proper course of Instruction for young men in the most 
tiifful branches of Science and Uterature, you have seen 
many respectable characters formed, who are now filling up 
their stations in society with reputation to themselves, ami 



^ . 



J . DEDICATION. 

advaf^iigge to the public. And white the same great object 
continues' to te pursued, by/ailf^ful endeavours to cultivate 
the undei^standings of youth, and by a steady attention to 
discipVoie, it is hoped, that you will have the satisfaction to 
obsei^ve the same effects produced, and that tlu scene will be 
realised^ which our Poetess has so beautifully described t 

"VVhen tiiis, this little group their Country calls 
From academic «hadcs and learned halls, 
To fix \^v iSws, her spirit to sustain, 
And light up glory through her wide domain ; 
Their various tastes in diffrent arts displa/d. 
Like tempered harmony of ligut and shade. 
With fneudly Anion in one mass shall blendy 
And tliis adorn the state, and that defend. 

T 

^, ^ / am* 

With sincere respect and gratitude, 
^ Dear Sir, 



Your much obliged, and 

most obedient servant, 

William Enfield 



Warringloa Academy. 
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ESSAY ON ELOCUTION. 



•ftrt n4o} doccnt Utene, coofirmat coosuetu do 1cfcn<U ct Ufi»ltj' "Clifftb- 



* 

JVluCH declamation has been employed, to convince ltf% 
world of a very plain truth, that to be able to s^k well is 
an ornamental and useful accomphshment! Without the 
laboured panegyrics of ancient ortflplern ordtors, the im- 
portance of a good elocution b sufljdently obvious. Every 
one will acknowledge it to be oflsonie consequence, that 
what ^ man has hourly occasion t^4o, should be done well. 
Every private company, and almost eveiy public assembly, 
afford opportunities of remarking the difference between a 
iust and graceful, and a faulty and unnatural elocution > and 
there are few persons, who do not daily experience the ad- 
vantages of the former, and the inconveniences of the latter* 
The great difficulty is, not to prove that it is ^ desirable 
thing to be able to read and speak with propriety, but to 
point out a practicable and easy method, by which thb ac- 
complishment may be acquired. 

Follow Nature, is certainly the fundamental law of Ora« 
tory, without regard to which, all other rules will only pro- 
duce affected declamation, not just elocution. And some 
accurate observers, judging, perhaps, from a few unlucky 
specimens of modem eloquence, have concluded, that this is 
the only law which ought to be prescribed ; that all artificial 
rules are useless ; and that good sense, and a cultivated taste, 
are the only requisites to form a good puolic speaker. But 
it is true in the art of speaking, as well as in the art of living, 
that general precepts are of little use, till they are. unfolded, 
and applied to particular cases. To discover and, correct 
those tones and habits of speaking, which are gross devia- 
tions from Nature, and, as far as they prevail, must destroy 
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.'.all |>v«*pr>^j.&Bd ^ce of tiUerance ; and to acquire a habit 
•'' oi Ttzdiligj .or ^peakng, upon every occasion, in a manner 
suited to the nature of the subject, and the kind of discourse 
or writing to be delivered, whether it be narrative, didactic, 
argumentative, oratorical, colloquial, descriptive, or pathetic ; 
must be the result of much attention and labour. And there 
can be no reason to doubt,* that, in passing through that 
course of exercise/ which is necessary in order to attain this 
end, much assistance may be derived from instruction. What 
are rules or lessons for acquiring thb or any other art, but 
the observations of others, collected into a narrow compass, 
and digested in a natural order, for the direction of the*in- 
ei^perienced and unpractised learner ? And what is there in 
the art of speaking, which should render it incapable of re- 
ceiving aid from precepts ? 

Presuming, then, that the acquisition of the art of speak- 
ing, like all other practical arts, may be facilitated by rules» 
I shall lay before my readers, in a plain didactic form, such 
Rules respecting Elocution, as appear best adapted to form 
a correct and graceful speaker. ' 



^^^<N^^*>#>^l#«^»«» " » 



RULE L 

JLet your Ai^ticvlation, he distinct and ddiberate. 

A. GOOD Articulation consists in giving a dear and fuU 
utterance to the several simj^e and con^>lex sounds. The 
nature of the sounds, therefore, ought to be well under- 
stood : and much pains should be taken to discover aud 
correct those faults in articulation, which, though often 
ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech, are gene- 
rally the consequence of inattention, or bad example. 

Some persons find it difficult to articulate the letter li 
others, the simple sounds expressed by r, «, th^ «A. But the 
instance of defective articulation which is most common, and 
therefore requires particular notice, is the omission of the 
aspirate h. Through sever^ counties in England this de- 
fect almost universally prevails, and sometimes occasions 
ludicrous, and even serious mistakes. The is an omissioiif 
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whick matefiallj aiteets the energy of proBmiciaftoii ; the 
expressioa of emotioiis and pasaioos ofteo depeodiag^ in s 
great measure, upon tlie Tehenenoe wtdi which ^bt atpimte 
is utteced. The h is sometimes perversely enough oositted, 
where il ought to be sotuided, and souuded whtfe it o«ght 
to be omitted ; the etfect of which will bt emsiiy pefoetredl 
hi the following examples : He had kmrmed the whele art ef 
amgling In^ hemrt: heat the soup, — These and other similar 
lai^ may be corrected^ by dauhf reading sentences so cfM»* 
ttivedf as frequently to repeat the soun£ whidi are incoi>> 
icctly uttered ; and especiailyy by BemadoBf them whcnefiw 
they ocoir in convisrsation. 

Other defects in lurtiettlatioTi regard the complex somicb^ 
and consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation ol 
words. The noat efkctiiai me^iods of coaqnermg this 
habit are» to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose ; 
such» for ittstaDce^ as abound with long and imiisnal woidS) 
or in which many short syllables come together; and la 
read, at certain stated times, much slower than the sense and 
Just speaking would require* Almost all persons, who have 
?9<}t shM^d the art of speaking, have a habit of uttering theif 
words so rapidly, that this latter cxerdae ought genenUy to 
be made use of for a considerable time at f vst : for where 
there it a uniformly rapid utterance, it is aboohitely in^ 
possible that there shoilld be strong emphasis, natural tontB) 
or any just elocution. . 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read dbtinctly and de- 
liberately. 

Learn to^eak slow, all other graces 
Will loUow in their proper place?* 

RULE XL ' 
ltd pom Pfwumcy^mn be Md eMf^mhle. 

, A.N favsipid fiainesa and languor are atoosl universal faulta 
in reading. Evan public speakers often suffer their words to 
.ibop hrom tbeir l^)a with suob a faint and feeble utttr^acs? 
thai they appear neither to uiiderstand oor feel what they say 
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themseWeSy nor to have any desire that it should be under^ 
stood or felt by their audience. Thb is a fundamental fault : 
a speaker without energy is a Hfeless statue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing your 
words, inure yourself, while reading, to draw in as much air 
as your lungs can contain with ease, and to expel it with ve- 
hemence, in uttering those sounds which require an empha* 
ileal pronunciation ; read aloud in the open air, and with all 
the exertion you can command ; preserve your body in mm 
erect attitude while your are speaking ; let all the consonant 
sounds be expressed with a full impulse or percussion of the 
breath, and a forcible action of the organs employed in form- 
ing them ; and let all the vowel sounds have a full and bold 
utterance. Continue these exercises with perseverance, tiH 
you have acquired strength and energy of speech. 

But, in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. This fault is chiefly found among 
those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule and propriety^ 
are determined to command the attention of the vulgar. 
These are the speakers, who, in Shakspeare's phrase, '' offend 
tlie judicious hearer to the soul, by tearing a passion to rags, 
to very tatt^^, to split the ears of the nroundlings/' Cicero 
compares such speakers to cripples, who get on horseback 
because they cannot walk : they bellow, because they cannot 
speak. 



<»»»^i»^i»i»»i»i»»i^i»^ 



RULE III. 
Acquire compass and variety in the height offfcur voice. 

X HE monotony so much complained of in public speakers 
is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. They commonly 
content themselves with one certain key, which they employ 
on all occasions, and upon every subject : or if they attempt 
variety, it is only in proportion to the number of their hear- 
ers, and the extent of the place in which they speak ; im- 
agining, that speaking in a high key is the same thing as 
speaking loud ; and not observing, that whether a speaker 
jihall be heard or not depends more upon the distinctness 
^nd force, with which he utters his words, than upon the 
height of the key in which he speaks. 
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Within a certain compass of notes, above or below mrhich 
articulation would be diflicult, propriety of speaicing requires 
variety in Xhe height, as well as in the strength and tone of 
the voice. Different kinds of speaking require different 
heights of voice. Nature instructs us to relate a story, to 
support an argument, to command a servant, to utter excla-' 
inations of rage or anger, and to pour forth lamentations and 
sorrows, not only with different tones, but with different ele- 
vations of voice. Men, at different ages of life, and in dif- 
ierent situations, speak in very different keys. The vagrant 
when he begs ; the soldier, when he gives the word of com- 
anand ; the watchman, when he announces the hour of the 
night; the sovereign, when he issues his edict ; the senator^ 
when he harangues ; the lover, when he whispers hb tender 
tale ; do not differ more in the tones which they use, than 
in the key in which they speak. Reading and speaking, 
therefore, in which all the variations of expression in real 
life are copied, must have continual variations in tlie height 
of the voice. ^ 

To acquire the power of changing the key in which you 
j5])eak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your voice in 
different keys, from the lowest to the highest notes on which 
you can articulate distinctly. Many of these would neither 
le proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exercise will 
give you such a command of voice, as is scarcely to be ac- 
quired by any other method. Having repeated this experi- 
ment till you can speak with ease at several heights of the 
voice ; read, as exercises on this rule, such compositions as 
liave a variety of speakers, or such as relate dialogues ; ob- 
serving the height of voice which is proper to each, and en- 
deavouring to change it as Nature directs. 

In the same composition there may be frequent occasion 
to alter the height of the voice, in passing from one part to 
another, without anv change of person. This is the case, for 
example, in Shakspeare's "All the World's a Stage," &c., 
and in his description of the Queen of the Fairies*. 

* See Bppk vii, Chap. 18 and f3, of tUis work. 
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RULE IV. 
Pr&nounce your words with propriety and elegance. 

It is not easy to fix npon any standard, by which the pro- 
priety of pronunciation may be determined. A rigorous md- 
herence to etymology, or to analogy, would often produce 
a pedantic pronunciation of words, which m a polite circle 
would appear perfectly ridiculous. The fashionable world 
has, in tliis respect, too much caprice and affectation, to be 
Implicitly followed. If there be any true standard of pro- 
nunciation, it must be sought for among those, who unite the 
accuracy of learning with the elegance of polite conversa- 
tion. An attention to such models, and a free intercourse 
with the world, afford Uie best guard against the peculiarities 
and vulgarisms of provincial dialects. 

The faults in pronunciation, which belong to this class, are 
too numerous to be completely specified. Except the omis- 
sion of tli^spirate already mentioned, one of the most com- 
mon is, the interchange of the sounds belonging to the letters 
V and w. One who had contracted this habit would find 
some difficulty in pronouncing tliese words ; / like white 
wine vinegar with veal very welL Other provincial Jmpro^ 
prieties of pronunciation are, the changing of ow into er, ot 
of aw into or, as in fellow, window, the law of the land ; that 
of ou or ow into oo, as in house, town; i into oi, as in my; 
e into a, as in sincere, tea ; and s into 2, as in Somerset^ 
These faults, and all others of the same nature, must be 
avoided in the pronunciation of a gentleman, who is sup- 
posed to have seen too much of the world, to retain the pe- 
culiarities of the district in which he was bom. 
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RULE V. 



Pronounce every word consisting of more than one syllable 

wkh if 8 proper Accnvr, 

A s, when any stringed musical instrument receives a smart 
percussion, it's vibrations at first produce a loud and full 
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sound, which gradually becomes soft and faint, although the 
note, during the whole vibratioa, remains the same ; so any 
articulate sound may be uttered with different degrees of 
strength, proportioned to the <kgree of exertion witi whick 
it is spoken. In all words consisting of mMe syllables than 
one, we give some one syllable a more forcible utterance 
than the rest. This variety of sound, which is called Aecent, 
serves to distinguish from each other the words of wfaidi a 
sentence is composed : without it, the ear would perceif« 
nothing but an unraeaiiing succession of detached syllables. 
Accent may be applied either to Jong or to short syllables, 
but does not, as some wrfters have supposed, change their 
nature ; for Accent implies not an extension of time, but an 
increase of force. In the words, pity, enemffy the first syl- 
lable, though accented, is still short. Syllables mav be long, 
which are not accented ; as appears in the words empir$^ 
ejciie. Accent affects every part of the syllable, by giving ad- 
ditional force to the utterance of the whole complex sound, 
but does not lengthen or chan^ the vowel sound. In the 
words hahity specimen, proper, as Aey are pronounced by 
Englishmen, the first syllable, though accented, is not long. 
Some words, consisting of several syllables, admit of twe 
accents, one more forcible than the other, but both su^ 
ficiehtly distinguishable from the unaccented parts of the 
word ; as in the words monumental, manifeatiUion, naiwrM' 
zation. 

In accenting words, care shovdd be taken to avoid aM 
affected deviations from conmion usage. There is the 
greater occasion for this precaution, as a rule has been 
arbitrarily introduced upon tiiis subject, whidi has no foun- 
dation either in the structure of the Enstish language, or m 
the principles of harmony; that in words consisting of more 
than two syllables, the Accent should be thrown as far back* 
ward as possible. This nide has occasioned much pedantk 
and irregular pronuncnition ; and has, perhqis, mlroduced 
all the uncertainty, which attends the acccntuig of several 
Englbh words. 
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RULE VI. 

in every sentence, distinguish the more significant tvords by 
a natural, forcwle, and varied emphasis. 

J. HERE are in every sentence certain words, which have a 
greater share in conveying the speaker's, meaning than the 
rest ; and are, on this account, distinguished by the forcible 
maimer in which they are uttered. Thus in the sentence. 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, ttid fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity* ; 

the principal stress is laid upon certain substantives, adjec^ 
tives, and verbs ; and the rest of the sentence is spoken with 
an inferior degree of exertion. This stress, or emphasis, 
serves to unite words, and form them into sentences. By 
giving tlie several pants of a sentence their proper utterance, 
it discovers their mutual dependance, and conveys their full 
import to the mind of the hearer. It is ui the power of Em- 
phasis to make long and complex sentences appear intelli- 
gible and perspicuous. But for this purpose it is necessary, 
Ihat the reader should be perfectly acquainted with the exact 
construction, and full meaning, of every sentence which he 
-recites. Without this it is impossible to give those inflec- 
tions and variations to the voice, which Nature requires ; 
laud it is for want of this previous study, more perhaps than 
from any other cause, that we so often hear persons read with 
«n improper emphasis, or witli no emphasis at all ; that is« 
•with a stupid monotony. Much study and pains are neces- 
«ary in acquiring the habit of just and forcible pronuncia- 
tion ; and it can only be the effect of close attention and Ion? 
practice^ to be able, with a mere glance of the eye, to read 
any piece with goad emphasis and good discretion, 

it is another office of emphasis, to express the opposition 
between the several parts of a sentence, where the ideas are 
contrasted or compared ; as in the following sentences : 



When our vices leave us, we fancy that we leave them. 

A count'nance more in Sorrow, than in Anger. 

A custom more honoured in the Breach, than in the Observance. 

* Book ii!, Chap. $. 
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In some sentences the antithesis is doubiey «nd even 
treble : this must be expressed in reading, by a correspond^ 
ing combination of emphasis. Tlie following instances are 
of this kind . 

, Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man^ but rests only in 
the bosom of fools. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

An angry man who tappresses lus passion, thinks wone tiian he 
speaks; and an angry man that will chide, speaks worse than he 

Better to reign in Helt, than serve in Heav'n. 

He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 

When any term, or phrase, is used to express some par- 
ticular meaning, not obviously arising from the words, it 
should be marked by a strong emphasis ; as, 

To BE, contents his natnral desire. 

Sir Balaam now, he fives like other folks. 

Then you will pass into Africa : Will pass, did I say ? 

In expressm^ any maxim, or doctrine, which contains 
much meaning in a few words, the weight of tlie sentiment 
should be accompanied with a correspondent energy of pro* 
nunciation. For example : 

One truth is clear; Whatever is, is right. 

The principal words, which serve to mark the divisions of a 
discourse, should be distinguished in the same manner. 

Emphasis may also serve to intimate some allusion, to ex- 
press surprise, or to convey an oblique hint. For example : 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
He said ; then fall before their sight 
Produc'd tlie beast, and lo .'—'twas wnm. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

Lastly, Emphasis is of use in determining the sense of 
doubtful expressions. The following abort sentenee admits 
«i^ree difierent meanings, aocordM^ to the place oi ikt ' 
wnphasia: 

Bo you intend to go to I^mdon tlus siMuaor^ . 
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For want of attending to the proper emphasis, the lottow- 
log passage of Seriptare is often miaiiBderstood : 

If therefore the light that is ni thee be cUrkneas, how great is that 
darkness! 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and for- 
cible emphasb, nothing more is necessary, than previously to 
study the construction, meaning, and spirit of every sentence, 
and to adhere as nearly as possible lo the manner in which 
we distinguish one word from another in conversation ; for 
in familiar discourse we scarcely ever fail to express our- 
selves emphatically, or place the emphasis improperly. With 
respect to artificial hetps, such as distinguishing words or 
clauses of sentences by |>articular characters or marks ; I be- 
lieve it will be found, upon trial, thai, except where tbef may 
be necessary as a guide to the sense, not leaving the reader 
at full liberty to follow hb owQ understandmg and feeiags.. 
they rather mislead than assist him. 

The most common faults respecting emphasb are, laying 
so strong an emphasis upon one word as to leave no power 
of giving a particular force to other words, which, though not 
equally, are in a certain degiee empUaticsd : and placing the 
greatest stress on conjunctive particles, and other words of 
secondary importance. Tlik latter faidt is humorously ridi- 
culed by Churchill, in hb censure of Mossop: 

With studied improprieties of %»eM:b 

He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To epithets allots enphatte state, 

Wtiile principals, imgiae'd, Uke lackies wait ; 

In ways firet trodden by himself excels. 

And stands alone in indeclinables. 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb join 

To stamp new vigour on the nervous line : 

In monosyllables his thunders roll. 

He, she, it, amd^ wb, ye, thby, fri^t Ihe souL 

Emphasb b often destroyed by an ix\judicious attempt to 
read melodiously. In reading verse, this fault sometimes 
mises from a false notion of the necessity of preserving aa al- 
ternate snccesMon of unaoeented -aid accented s^labka^ a 
IkJBcl of uniformity, whkh the poet probabiy^didnotinteni^ 
and which, if he had, would certainly, at least inap«ai|Lol 
considerabW kNi#b» become iosji^feraibly tiiresowe. lu rtdLd-- 
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vkg prose, this fondness for melody is, perhtpt, nMre com> 
monly the effect of indolenee^ or affeetttMo, tluui of real 
taste ; but, to whatever cause it may be ascribed^ it is cer- 
tainly unfavourable to true oratory. Agreeable inflections 
and easy variations of the voice, as far as they arise Irom, or 
are consistent with, just speakmg, may deserve atteotioa. 
But to substitute one unmeaning tunc in the rooai of all the 
proprieties and graces of elocution, and then to a p p l a u d tkia 
nMumer mider the appelbitkm ol mwktd speaknig, inpliea 
a perversion ofjudgment, which can adoui of no delence. 1£ 
putrtic speakhig nuist be mosicai, Wt tha words be act to 
mwic in recitative, that these meiodioaa speakers nuty no 
longer lie open to die sarcasm : I}^ y^mrud,^ aimgf ^ 
3^ott nUffy WM HngwryilL It is asndb lo be woadercd at, 
that a una of retSlmg, which has so little merit coaaidered 
ail musi<^ and none at all considered asipeakiag^ should be 
so studiously practised, and so naach adnured. Can a me- 
thod of reading, which is so eaAirdy difiereat from the usual: 
manner of convei^aliott, be naitaral osr right ? Or is it pot* 
siUe, that all die varieties of sentimei^ which a public 
speaker has occasion to introduce, diould be properly ex- 
pressed in one melodious tone and cadence, enqi^oyed alike 
on all occasions, and for all purposes? 
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RULE VU. 

* Acfirire aj^t vmriHyf Pmm and Imflectim. 

Pauses are not only necessary, » order to enable tlie 
speaker to take breath without incooivenieace, and hereby 

E reserve the conmiand of Ws voke^ but in order to give the 
earer a distinct perception of the construction and meaning 
of eachsentence, and a clear nndentandhig of the whole. An 
vninterrapted rapidity of utterance is one of the worst faults 
in elocution. A speaker* who has this fault, may be com- 
pared to an alarmbell, which, when once put in motion, clat- 
ters on till the weight that m6ves it is run down. Without 
pauses, the spirit of what is delivered must be lost, and the 
acbie must appear celifuaedf and au^vvan be misrepresented 
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u/aAiamt^'^ostAWtirdaudfeonti'adict^'y. lli^^hkvebl^ 

re^^ir^,* wfi(y hsrvi- mbde I>oi%ia8 gSLj t6 Lord feawfclph : '^'^ 
'»', * u»- .< ^ ' •'• ' ' . - • ' 'I 

r ,r /Wi9d9uiftt •ndxcmqim'd ere a tword wM dmwa*. » . ^ 

In executing thi^ part of tbe office of a speaker, it will bv *'' 
nd means be sufficient to attend to the points used iii print- \ 
ingV for these are i^M||^ marking* aU the paoses, whicb''] 
ought to be made ilT^pSaking. A mechanical attentio»h to ' 
tli^ vesting places has^ perhaps, been one cause ol mom^ 
tony, bykeAdiug tbe r^Hler to a unifomi cadence at ^rtry MV- ' 
p^od. Theprimarytdteof pdlnts istoassistthe readbtin 
discertiing the grammatical coittti-uction ; and it is only in-*"' 
dqr6cU3^rthat.th^ regukle his preaumiktian.. In^reaidiflli^ 
it may often be pvoper to make a pause, ^bere the pitiplec» 
has made none. Nay, it is very allowable, for the sake; of 
pointing out the sense more strongly, prq>aringthe audieuce; 
to? what is to follow^ or enabling the speaker to alter the tone 
or btigM «i the voieey some^cs to miriie ft Very ^ilMi^siw l 
ahk'pause, whel>eUMgramraatioaUonstfaetion reqwflNifMift' 
at all. In doing this, however, it is necessary, that, uppn the 
word immediately preceding the pause, the voice ne sus- 
pendei^ Jo suck a Branaer as to intimAte to the beikfeiv^i^ «• 
the sense is not completed.^ ..Thepewer of,siie9>tisdSi^ tlia.«'i 
voice at pleasure is one of lie most useful attainments in tilie^**^ 
art of speaking : it enabW the speaker to pause as long as 
he chooses, and still keep the hearer in expectation of what 
istoiollowf. , . f, n ,, i ** 

In order to perceive the manner, in which this effect is pro-» !? 
duced, it b necessary to consider Pauses as coi^ieet^ wtth^i^-. 
those inflections of the voice which precede them. Tbese-are 
of two kinds : one of which conveys tbe idea oi €0^t^Mtati<¥l| \^ 
the other, that of completion ; tbe former may bft:$ifkU«4;MNr^1 
su^ending^.X]^^ latter, the cfostn^ pa|ise» Thus ii| tbevseajv. * 
tence; , . ^- % ^.u -* 

])$oiieyr like roaiMwe^ does bo good till it is sproi^^ . ^^ j^ ,, ^ 

the ffrsl and second paus^ give the hearer an expedfatfon'of* 
something farther, to complete flie sense ; the ttiird |>attse? ' 
denotes^ that the sense is completed. 



♦ Book ii, Chap. 1'8. 



♦ Book ii, Chap. 18. 

t Mr. Garrick's power of snspendiagflie vonce Is wen described b^ 
Sterne. See Book vi, Chap, 3; of this work* 
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/ 1lMfe«rc!^iDd^td,caK%mwlM^tli«aglithet«lMi8Mil 
iBMivlH€d, the TVHot likes the domg» rmlhflr thui the tut* 
pumgpmm^ Thii%wliere ateriet ofpartkulmsMweiiii* 
sBtnrttd, the dosing ptnse !•» fer the sake el Ttrieljs mI- 
att^ed m Ifae conne of the enmneratuHi : but in thb case the 
lut word, mr daioe ol the series, takes the 8Qspendin|; pattie, 
to Mtiinate to the hearer the eomuni^i^ol the whole seriea 
wttti what loUows. For example : %^ 

Fioany, brethmi, whatsoeirer things are tme, mrhatsoever thbgi are 
honest, whatsoever tilings are jost, whatsoeTer HrinitB art pnre, wbat- 
•oever tbii^ aro lovel V, iHtatsoevcr thiiigs are of gooid ie|^ 
ht any virtee, and if mere be any pnase, thiak on these tlnags*. 

On the contrary, interrogative sentences are terminated by 
Hie suspending pause ; as in the followmg example : 

Hold yon the watch to ngfat ?— We do,,Brr lord.— Arai'id, say yoe# 
"-'-Afiii'di my lord. — ^From top to toe f— My lord, from head to foot t. 

Exirept that, where an interrogative pronoun or adverb be- 
gins a sentence, it b usually ended with the closing pause ; as, 

Why should that mane be aoondefl nnon thui yours ? 

and that, where two questions are united m one sentence, and 
connected by the conjunction or, the first takes the suspend- 
ing, the second, the closing, pause ; as. 

Would yoa have been Ciuar, or Bmtus ? 

It may, notwithstanding, be received as a general rule, that 
tfie suspending pause is used where the sense is incomplete, 
and the dosing, where it is finished. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
dI the toice or cadence, with which many readers uniformly 
SnMi a sentence. Nothing can be more destructive of all pro- 
priety and energy than this habit. The tones and heights 
at the close of a sentence ought to be diversified, according 
to the general nature of the discourse, and the particular con- 
struction and meaning of the sentence. In plain narrative, 
and especially m argumentation, the least attention to the 

• PhiHpfi. fv, S. 

t Book vi, Chap. 13. See a long series of Interrogations fai Glouces. 
tor's Speech to tbe Noises, Book v; Chap. Hb 

b 
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■I coovetsatkni, wiH dww, that it is niufe ireqwenUy fffpis 
to ttdie tfat.voice, Uhib to lidl U« at iht tnd •£ • "wt rf M. 

Sott* 8eoleiice3 amsooeiistnAeledy thalthc last woitlt RqHM 
a slMiger einplMttb:tliaD aoy of U» prectdtag; wivfe qtbaia 
acbmt^ bting dosed with a loft and geiitle loiuid. Whaaa 
these » ttothiiig ia the sense, which requires the last saand to 
be elevated or emphatical/ao easy faU^sufficteiit tosbmr that 
jthe sense is finished, will be proper. And in pathetic pieces, 
e^ciaily those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kind, the 
tone of the passion will often require a still greater cadeiica 
of the voice. But before a speaker can be able to faU Jn 
yoke with propriety and judgment at the close of a t#nt«we, 
he must be able to keep it frpm falling, and to raise it, w^ 
all the variation which the sense requires. The best method 
of correcting a uniform cadence is, frequenUy to read sekct 
^tMtemeef, in which the style b pointed, and frequent sntli- 
thMu are introduced ^ and aifumentative pieces ec «uckai 
abound with interrogatives. 
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RULE VIU. 



Aoeampumy the ematwna mid paamans^ wkkh y&ur worim 
express, t^ co rre^ n tku t tpnee, ^09k9, andgestmtes^ 



Jl HBKE is unquestionably a language of 
sions, as well as a language of ideas. Words are the arbitaary 
s^s, by which our conceptions and judgments are coBMmi- 
ucated y and for thb end they are commonly suffident ; bat 
we find them very inadequate to the purpose of ex]p(resMii|| 
our feelings. If any one need a proof of this, let him zead 
somt dramatic speech expressive of strous passion (for ex- 
ample, Shakspeare*s speech of Hamlet to the Ghost*) in the 
same unimpassioned manm^ in which he would read an olr- 
dinary article of intelligence. Even in silent reading, whefe 
the subject interests the passions, every one who is not des- 
titute of feeling, while he understands the meaning of the 

^ Bo^ vn^ Chep. «8. 



Tfikf IliivgtMlje of pMtgimi k wdf^mAy tti ttiil by^ M i iu i t^ 
iHlil^«^^ wheve hitellitfible. 1t«M9igt»iiiii»«e«'olliMt» 
l&(^$, fk#ti gMvfes. Vihenmigtry few, joy^ griei» love, m 
«tiy otiier i^ftsiioti i« nmasid withfn Ms, we nahislSly {Hseover it 
Iff the MtiMer in wlHcb we nttar eorwordsy by the fcMlMvi 
iiA the face, atfd tyy other well4Liiown sigw* Tlw eyM add 
eouMeorinoe, a»^weil as the voice, are oapittbWol emJUeMi^t* 
rietyfyf expression, so^o to every possiMo diversityiof Mi* 
hg'; tudld with these the gmmral air and getlmt MturaHy m* 
^i^t^* The use of this lavigM^ is not coofined to the mom 
"fdieitiefit ^astrionsw' Upon «i>ery salijeot and ooeasioBoa 
^hich we speak, some kind of feeling accompania tk^ 
^oi^dN ; and tins feeling, whalerrer it he, has if s piroftr ex* 

hid ati esaontial pait of eloevtioBy to imitate tfaislaajpago 
^IQaturo. No one can deserve the appellation of m good 
epeaker, mtich less of a complete orator^ who dots •olyla'a 
chstinct articnlation, a ready command ofvoioey andjiMt pro« 
tfanciatlou, accent, andemphasis, add theyanoaiexpiesnono 
.44 amotions and passions. B«it in this part of hit onke fm* 
«ept cah afford him little assistance. To dtscnhe tn words 
the paftkcul^T expression, which belongs to each emotion mad 
ffaBsion;4s, perhaps, wholly tepraetk^e^ AH attempts to 
^efiifirble itieb to become orators, by l oa ihia gtbem, m written 
#oles, the manner in which the voice, countenance, and bandi 
aave ^ beeNiployed in expretshig the paasions, nns^ Irom the 
flature ^ the thing, be exceedingly ioiperiiGl^ and «onst« 
<^peMi% Ine^etual* ... 

Upon this head, I shall therefont'Oiily lay down the M* 
^lowiAg general yrecept : (d>servo the oMmner in wbtch the 
•teveml pttttixMis and foelings ate expressed in realkft; .and 
iN^en you ^ittempt to express any pMnion, inspire, yoursoM 
4Milb that secondary kitad of feelingy which im n g ian tiop ia aUo 
to exetoe^ aad follow yeur feeli^ witk na other resttaiw^ 
tiMn* ^ Ibis specMl obaettaace, 4hat yaa o'jntarBP itorV 
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Tht fame gtneral priQd|]lcs/aB4 nikf of Elocution, aroji 
applicable to Prose and to Verat* TN %oeecit aofi gy(i|tn|t> 
emphasis should be the same in both : and whiere.,tbe vc^rsi- 
ficatioB -ia^^i^ffrectt the ndiodj'wiU sotfictently appepi, with-' 
out any 'sacrifice ol aense lo sounds . Tbene if o^e ci^t^-i. 
stance, inde^, peculiar to the reading ol poetry, jvhioi i%» 
that the pause of suspension b here more frequeptly,i|se4v 
than in prosoi lortfa^ sake ol marUog the corresponding lines 
in rhyming coupldts or stanias, or to increase the melody oi 
blank Terse. U is also desirable, where it can be done with- 
out it^furing the sense, that a short pau^ should be made at 
the end ol every line, and, that verses consisting of ten or 
mere syllables should, in some part, be broken by a rest oc, 

Jnthe application ol the Rules of Elocution to practice, v» 
order to acquire a just aiid gn^ceful elocution, it wjll be ne-: 
cessary to go through a r^ular course of ^ej^erscM^ ; bin- 
ning witlLsuch as are more easy, and proc^iugby;4Qw sjt^pai 
to such as are more difficulty In the choice of tbone^ the, pqa^ru 
titioner should pay a particular attention to hi^ pre?ailipg,de- 
feets, whether they regard articulation, comniaud of yoic;^ 
emphaos, or,cadeooe : .a^d he.shQuki conjtent.liims^ lyitJi, 
reading and speaking with an immediate view.to the pprrecirr 
ing of hia lundamffntal faults, before lie aims at aqy thii^] 
hi^ffff. This may be irksome And disagv«^ble ; it4iiay,re^ 
quire mucjU patience and resolution ; but it is th^ ofUy yr;^ 
to sntceed. For if & man cafimH mA ^simple im^^i^^B^ (^ 
easy narrative or didactic pieces, with distinct articulatu^ 
just emphasis and proper tones, how can. he exp^^t^ da 
justice to the sublime descriptions of poetry, or the a^up^i^tedr 
language of the passions? , . .. i. ► i- 

In performing these exercises, the Jeamer i^hpu^d chilyL 
read aloud by lumself, and as often as he has^opportupity^ 
under the correction of an instructor or friend. He shouUI 
also frequently recite compositions from memory. Thia 
method has several advantages. It obliges, the speaker i^ 
dwell upon the ideas which he is to express, and hereby eo^ 
ables him to discern their particular meaning and iorce, aiict 
gives him a previous knowledge of the several inflexions, e/it- 
pkasesy and tones, which the words require : by taking off 
his eye from the book, it m part .relieves him from the ia« 
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IBi&ce of the scboelboy liabit of reading kl a dilferaat key 
apd tone f i^ that of conversation ; and It affords greater 
scope' foi^^eitptession In tones, looks, iMid gestori.' • ' 

' It trete mutlitd be wished, that all public speakers would* 
d*eUv^r then* thoughts and senthnents, either' from ni<tt6ry,' 
eT'immediflite'tdiieeptiOii: for, beside that there isan-atti-^ 
Ifetiil utiKormity, irfaich ainiost dways dfStingij^bbai f<eivdlng> 
itom speaking ; the fixed poitafre, and &e bendihg Of the^ 
Head, which reading requires, are mconsistent withe the fMc<^ 
dom, ease, and variety of just elocution. 

' But, If this is too much to be etpected, espeeialfy from 
Phidie% i^ho have so mnch to compose, and are so- often 
called iipon to speak in public ; it is however extremdyde^ 
sirable, that they aliould make themselves so well acquamHed 
i^h their discourse, as to be able, with a single glance of ^le 
ejfty to take in severat clauses or the whole of a sentence^. 
I hkve Otaty td ^dd, that after the utmost paind have been 
iSiken to acqtitre a just elocution, and thb with the gteatest 
^ucicess^ there is some difficulty in carrying the ait of speak* 
ihg out of the sdiool; or chamber, to the bar, the senate, or 
the pulpit A yotin^ man, who has been accustomed to per^- 
Ibrm frequent exercises in this art in private, cannot'easily 
l^ioiuade itimself , when he appears before the public, to> con** • 
aider the business be has to perform in any other light, than' 
^' a trial of skill, and a diq:>hiy of oratoiy. Hence the cha*^ 
ractbr of an Orator is often treated with rklicule, somethnea 
with' contempt: We are pleased wkh the easy and graceful 
movements^ which the irue gentlerttan has acquired by htV' 
Ing le^i^ed to dance ; but we are offended by the cojfieomb; 
who isarWays exhibiting his formal daneiug4>ow, and mi^ 
nvet-step. So we admire the manly eloquenee and nobltf 
^hlour df'the Senator enipkiyed in^the cause of justtce^flhid 
freedohi; the quick reeoUettidn^ the ingeniotts reasoning, 
^nd the ready declamalion of the accomplished' Barrlsleri 
^'thedignllled shnplicity and unaffected energy^ ^e^Sa** 
^lied^fiisttuctcir ; biil>when, iimny-oiilfof^^iese capacities^ '« 
n^ ^o far forgets the eadi and degvadasthe cona^c|«Kait 4(4 
Bi^ profeaission/as to set hmiself forth tmder the ehairiict^r of a 

>See Bean Swih^i advice on this tieaci; in his l^etter to a young 
OeigynMUb 
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Spouter, aadl ta parade it io iketwm of the vidfar witfi allliw 
pomp of artificiat eloqueace, tiioicgh the unikiMul may gaae 
and applaud; tlw judiaoua oaoaoi hut be gnered aud dia<^ 
gttsted. Avail yewself, tliea, of your skill io the Art of 
Speaking;, hvA ahrays employ your powers of elocutioB witia 
caution and modesty ; remembering, that tliough it be de-» 
lira^te to be admired as an eminent Orator, it is of mudb* 
nore importance to be reBoeoted as «i able Lawyer^ a 
fid Pfeacher, or a wise and uprigbt StatetmaiL 
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ON READING WORKS OF TASTE. 
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BEAMKe «» be oenride.^ » «»«» uiaM»e.t. o.^ 
hy tile most Tidgar, or the moit faivoloui fMrt of MWHikincl. 
Elrery oBe« whom natnnil good seate and a liberml eduartmi 
iMive qualified to form a jadgment upon liiefttbgectt will ao^ 
Iraowiedfie, that it is capaUe of bdoff applied to. aa endkil 
variety o? uselui purposes. Tbis k^ iodeed» iuHicicntiy eH* 
dent, without any studied proof , from the nature of the thtaf. 
For, what is reading, hut a method of conferring witfi mca 
who ih every age have heen moat distii^^nisiwd by their, ge- 
Bias and leaming, ei hecoming aeqyaanted with the result el 
their mature reflections, and of contemplating at ki s art the 
finished productions of their iovcntive p ow er s f Ftom anch 
8» intercourse, condueted with a modkrale share of cautiok 
and judgment, it oMist be inqpossible not to derive inmitter^ 
a^ aduaelages. 

The principal uses of reading may p^hapa not impi o p e iiy 
he tefemd to tiro ot^yocts^ Ui^ imprefireaMal of the andeti- 
itaBding,and the exercise of imaginatioo : whence hooks nsi^ 
hedis&guished by two itadwg efaitartfn, fastracljvve aarf 
inteMsttttg ; and will be divided mio twoxksses, Wocfas ai 
KMwMge^aad WariEs.(4 Tasia. 

hS 



UTiii ON READING WORKS. OF TASTE. 

Betneen lhe)f«ro inbds of^r^ing^ vrlmk liooks, tbat 
dassedy affotd, there m oae chwattteriatfc^ diffawba^ la 
works wiikk ami Mcaei^r* inteided .tii:.conittioiai|b<JaA 
led^ witiogi it made use oloplj as « uriiele piiBfetMi(5lm^ 
aadtiierefamiiotiiihefitftlMrnMcetsMyt orpetfaapj ii w Jm 
able^ linil Aatjtiiey should eq^resl the lMt% Off tf«^ 
Ihe^ ttP^kiteofUd to teadi, mbk perfect iMtiptcuily ol eoi^ 
■ifiUtiifc»> mangemeut^ aad diction. But m works of tatia; 
the imtii^ itself becooies apnncifHil ol^ject dattention, at 
a rmesentatioB d.natuve, mom or less accurate, acoanfing 
^ the powers whkb tiie writer possesses of eaprfwhig in 
language tbe-comeptioas of his 'Own iroi^liiiatioa. - Tho ro^ 
preseutatioD caaiiot^ iadeed, be called an imitalion olaatwe^ 
IP the 4Hihi« strict and Ikera) sense in Which the term is ap^ 
plied 4o a picture ; because words are not natural copies, b«lt 
arbitrary signs oi things : btit it produces an effect upon the 
imaginstttoh and feetiiig* of Iha reader, sitaihiria that wlnoii 
is prodoced by Uie art of painting. It was doubtless lor this 
reason^ that < Aristotle defmed poetry an inutative art; - ^ 

These civcunistances render th« RsABiifG of woaKS 
-pw TASTE a subject of disquisition, «nr of pseecpti ndtiesa 
extensVM! than that of writings intended for thr rnmmanifafi 
tion of knowledge ; androa aoeount of it s inlhieiice^qpQn ihM 
statfe of the mittd^ it may perhaps be justly asserted t&he not 
less kapovtaat It is the design of ths Essvf, briefly ta «e4 
present the SBlfaFtTS which are to l>e cKpected froai^ thia 
hind of 4-eading ; and to suggest certain ItJLas^^kurjOOndittnbv 
ing it in the most advaidi^otts Kiamer. ^ - >> it i 

The agreeable aMPiiOYMKNT, which reading lyovksictl 
:taste4^oi3ds jtha activeiaeulties of the mind, is it's Jioit am 
most obvious efieet ' . . ^ .^ ,y ^ s 

^ The productions of genius> wheiUMr WBtteoihtmanaM^ 
descriptive* or draniatic. form, agree b the general eharacWIa 
•of presentiog'bekire the mind of the reader cerftaia^^o^dirts,' 
which awaken his attention, exercise his faocy^ jaadrhitadlA 
bis feelmgs. Those scenesun nati^, tk^ hrom^causear^thicit 
4t is the business 4>f philosophy to expkis^are adapted M 
excite in tlie spectator agreeable ^perceptionssmd ennHionit 
may, by the aid of language, be exUbtted in colour^ l^ss ivi^ 
Indeed ths^n those, of nature, but sufficiently bright, to,iiiaki 
a strong impression iqK>n the. imagnii^n* . A similar effect 
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iMitb(fc(iiMii^tlffc»y tjbelmpr^iiilMUi >< fciwiliiifWwtcri 
«ld MtawM ji tkl^nwhrn-mfttw fdggiec ^ Mf*^ mi frBwiiil 
attlie.gwptfiQtily*iMiitti<tcdi|piaiiniiito «itai9,ttlMl Mna^t 

yh>fcfqr tanif^en^^^^kiutTomwsfmtkBi, • TiMie Are nob iiMl 
^Mci^iiiliclda^ iiroaiivliioli gcfmu inay cdlert awleriaUL fof 
ilk^'viinodi^pMdiif^tiBBSy ll^ilte Jmnni'^f »e«liattalim>tittitf 
treaatiieSi Tbe aocietits, nmnerojut «& thttr works oljMMgi 
lur^wfltrecaqwbfe'ol emicbiag then with ao eodkM Tmriety 
ofimgeiy, «HitMMii^ «iiil hmgaa§e* Tbmi jtricl adherence 
to iprfmv wkiek ^etMl^e^se aniicMiteet tirtfr obliged them, 
tar-.cteihrer pfodoqed indecdl <uch4t ftDi;iat*Pftici<tt>lincff, a« 
19ml lAsmjB Wfoand aatoag di^ciplef ofctkamnc tchool : 
efd aoiartitma we find tkem oopying wkk tooimwh aerviltty 
U>e ¥k>i4m of olher artiato; But tfaeie were few aancMig them^ 
wbowere aot^ijbie-io eoU^d^ In^m the commoo magaaiiia 
eibinilun^ Marea Wfore^aMtited f aodta adorn theiv workf, 
lipliaal}p«ittiBew(deccratioiiso(laiigiiage» but.vrith curlgiaal 
concepliaiis. ABd> ttotwkhilaiMiiiii; the complaiat 0f laao* 
lotfce and duktesa^^Hiat tiie loqpios ol daicnpiio% and etreu 
W litftion, are exhauHed ; Oeniits itiU sonetiaieft amiAf h» 
f iaiBM ^ imd pmvei that the variety 4>f lier .pro dt i gt ipi w » like 
tiiMxrf tlie oparaliona ol tialiife^ is- without inntt* 
i 'tienee they who ate cmiversani with works .of genius and 
taile fiad a variety in their sources of euteitainPMUilwitt MOmi 
fpeapwe :propoftioiied to tbetexlent of UittK aoq wai B t wwi 
l)^h*»hingnagefc The iadustvioufr aoholar», who- bfuu wiAh 
many a weary step, ao lar woo hismay .thn»ugh Ihe.niggfiA 
watbiai' granutiattcal studies, as.to have acqukrc^ a eooiiiielent 
mnnki^ of* the ancient Greek aivLRflMsaftienguilieSf ift 
arrived at. a fertUe and weU-cultivated plainy ^very wbem 
vlohied iwith. the ^laiMSt fiowera^ wM enridAed. witb ihe 
4lH>ieetti^ irtidtoj • / ■ * ^^ . . .> ,-^.. > 

f^iTlie writings of the ancients abound with ei^oeUent pro? 
Aw^tions in evigry interesting kind of ooaipositiott. Xiiere.id 
iWMpleaiiag affecdon of .the mindfwliiehmay not» in thena 
iH^MM^i^ remaiiia of antiquity, find ample scope for gratify 
ficaiion.> The Epoc Muse, whether she appears, iu the Xfm 
jestic simplicny of Homer, or in the finisiied elegance of 
Y'veg^f pres^its before the delighted imagination an. endless. 
i^urieiy of .giufNl: and h^ljful ojyects, mteresting ection^ 
liod dllMIK^^ W itr^ngly omrked, which it is iipposBible to conr 
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tkHn; TWi|;^y; wlitfl lgr tl i tf figrt wilh Jfacihyttts^-«fi»eep»: 
uriW Sb][>ti6cles» or incdhiUeM wi& fiorlptdeSy iwvar <MMes tti* 
^ear a dignified and lnter«sUf)g aspect. Comedy, m the mK 
ftxTiA hM ettsy dre^, in vthidb, alter the bes^Graek mocM^ 
shc^ is dol!t^ by Terence, can nefiper fiail to pA^iM. Lyrit 

fi>etry, ivhil^ it r^lla on, like an ittpetuow torrent, in tlie 
fb^ strttiiis, and ^ wiid and varied mmilien of Pindar, or 
fioWs in a piddd and transparent stream along ^ cba^iel o# 
Hotafian yerse, or gKdes briskly throngli the bow«m oi lot^ 
and joy in the ^ortive lays of Anaereon, by turns aslonislie», 
sbbthes, and delights. I^egy, through die soft and plaintive 
itotes (k Bion^ or TibiAhis, mehs the sotd hi pleashig symi. 
p^hy : Vrhile Pastoral Song, in the airtless notes ol Thi!o«» 
<^tis, of in the sweet melody ai the Mantuan pipe, play» 
^ntiy about the fancy and the heart. Sat^< is tfio mitm 
tihie, provides entertainment for t^ose who are disnwed t^ 
kugh at fbily, or indulge an honest ind^iMtioif agamst viee^ 
fe the smile of H6rate, the grin of Luetan, and the fikumol 
Juvenal. Sb rich and various are the treasures, ii4th ^rf^h 
f^ Ch'cfek and Roman writers furnish those, who haMe e«^ 
. jbyed the advantage of a classical education. 

But, without having recom^ to the ancients, it is posslbNr 
fo find ill modem languages vahiabte specim^s of eveiy 

33&cies of pdlite literature. The Engli^ language, in pttr* 
ctiffnr, {^bounds with writhifs addressed to the im agimi lu m 
atid feeling, and cakidated for the hnprovemenC of tMe» 
l^o i^he, vdio is not so fiur blinded by prejudice hi favour^ 
sltitlquTty ^ to be incapable of relishmg any ^hi$ modem, 
^an doub^ that excellent examples of every kind of Mferaiy 
merit al*e to be found among uie Britfeh writer, fhe^hi^ 
t^^e powers of l^kspeare, tfaeinablime cMeepHMV^i 
Milton, the versatile genius of Dry den, the wit of Butletv^ite 
ehsy gayety of Prior, the strehgth arid harmony of P6pe, tb^ 
Ifcscriptive powers of Thomson, the delicate humour of Ad^ 
itisbh, the pathetic !topficity of Steme, and thef isr^ed eop*^ 
iheclness oTGray, m^ht, %im some tiegree of ti^nSitme^ km 
ji^ectively brought into cohiparfeon wilb aiiy examples ol 
ifmilar exo^leoiie abong Ifte ancie^ili, ^ 

For m&ds oipable oTthe pieaimes^ iniigmadoii mA 
IKhtiment, such W¥itingg air th€»epreiid^abii^4rf«nteitaipi^ 
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ajdndlli oi. mdlfii dtMnitM. Bv Qxbtt>itiBff iiMures ladniii 
tfioiii^4x>lkGtod and jodiaoady di «jywpd> vmy prodace inif 
pwssiops 4ipoa the reader's macvy acarcely less virid Uum 
tkose wkich would result from the actual contemplation of 
aatoml ol^ects. By combinlng^ incidents and characters oi 
Tarious kinds, and representing them as associated in new and 
iateiesting relation, they keep cariosity perpetually awake, 
and t€Aicfa in Muxession every affection and passion of the 
heart Whatever is grand or beautiful in nature ; whatever 
ia aohle, lovely, or singulai^ in character; whatever is surpri»< 
iDf or alfecting in situation ; b by the mngic power of genius 
brought at pleasure into view, in the manner best adapted to 
VkoXA eonespottdent emotionSr A rich field of degant p^a- 
sure B hereby laid open befiore the reader who is possessed 
oi a true taste for polite literature, which distinguubes him 
from the vulgaiv at least as mnch as the man w1k> oijoys an 
aitfhteat {ottuBe is distingiushed by the luxuries of his table. 
Beside the immediate gratification^ which this kind of read- 
ily aifords, it is attenddl with several 001.1. atbbal A]>« 
▼ANTAass, which are perhaps of equal value. The ex- 
«j?ciset which it gvv«s to the inu^nation and feelings, im- 
pvo^res the vigour and seasibilky of the mind, h.ia the na- 
taeal tendeocy of an intimate acqoakitmioe with ima^M ^ 
grandeur, beauly, and excdlenoe, as they are eihibited ia 
works oi taste, to produce a general haUt of dignity and de* 
gmoe, which will iMom fail to tincture a num's general ch»« 
xaetery anddiMuse a graieeful air over hi» whole cooversi^oo 
and aumners. It b not unreasonaUe even to expect, tlmt 
they who are habitually conversant with beautiful forms in 
Mture and ait, and are frequently ttnployed in conteftiplat- 
im excellent diaracters in the pages^ of history and fictioa, 
•iiwrn-lnmnk to admire whatever is imbie or l>ecoming in cea« 

*. * « 

-The attentWe Mind, 



» * , * • 

* *• ^ • 



By tfaifl bannouioaft actidn on her powVi, 

^Becomes herself hamionioi]»: wont sd aft 

£1 otrtwiM 4hhigB te meditate tbe diann 

Of tacred erder, aoen ihe 'seeks at home 

lb fhid a^klndred order, to M«rl 

Within herself thiB elecanee of loVe, 

l^is fur inapirM deH|^ ; hut leai|;^d pow'ks 

lUfiiDe «t lei^, and ev*ty paakion wean 

h riliiH%Tnad«r, more attractifMdimi Afc J t ms s K 
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d^ae fsi 4i^t in iiteniry.prodo6tioM; «n Qftevdse nMdb 
imd» tp h^pvove ibe taste, noil to form a iiabit soi- o#rr«oli«Mb 
e]|jimnt^pir^iSHMi9iK>t)i in coovenalm^Biidl wMb^ ^f - if 

,,T)t j«}00 thtt^e accoiwU» that the study i>f |K>lite litentaiift 
i9,§€i^^ra)>.$MHJl of the aueieDt clankal writers in pavliciilar^ k/ 
i|i^4^4i.4>nwciptti braach of lihetal education: and for tfaeaa, 
reasons, so|ue attentiou. may be due to the observa&ms aod^ 
precept^ mlativie to the residiiig of works of ftastcw wbkkJlre 
tf fill up the reinaiudef of this.Essay* i r 

The dfect which is produced by writing is sioiilar toitfaifti 
wdiph, is produced t^ painting, in this respect* ame^g#tbeiTi4 ^ 
as iB painting the spectator first enjoys the immediate pUtfHi 
sure/of the emotion e«eilod by the repieseotittwii^ and Ibent 
the^ secondary. gratification of exercisoig fais^ judgmfinAuNpoa^ 
th^ merit 4>f the painter i so in poetry^ and o&er. lit^ilry* 
workso{tii|te,tbn reader first indulges his feelings in «ndtenr%I 
ptating the objects, which», by means of a dueohpice and Mw. 
rai^^misnt of words, «re presented before his imagN«al«>ttirft 
and Iben i^oceed^ to ft critical examination of tbeicfegnte jaii 
inv^jation* .judgment, andta9te» which. the pKHkcliofi Hfot> 
covers. The former is the sole ol]je€t of attention in.tbe^ 
vulgar spectator, or uneducated reader: the hitter is the chief* 
oc<^up«tioii.of those who, without natural delicacy of -feefa^^ 
Of , vigour ; iJ fan^, cooUy apply to wocka ot g^nma; IImk 
tecbnikalrule&of art. To form the character o{tl^<r^iOMi{ 
oitasteandth^ true critic* both must be united. < < ^ 

. Jsi order to eiyoy in perfection the pleasure arisii^ iromn 
tbe^e^^mployments. ot the mind upon literal^ ^lorks of tt^tc^ 
bt^idct tiie fomidation oi good ^ense,. andJiyely deneibiiii^* 
ii^ch must big laid by nature, several preparatory acquisitiottlu 
are requisk^. . .> 

iThe first is an aceurHteacquaintance with the li A.N9U aob, 
iivwbifch the works we read are written,. . It is yefy;evidenC. 
tliat^it^^ impossible to. feel theeQect^ or judge oftheAPerita 
of any literary conipositiou, witliout knowing the meaning of 
the terms which the writer uses, and the structure and idiom 
of the language in which he writes. Hence arises the nece8« 
s^y of a correct and grammatical knowledge of Greek and 
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ddcjuiey fia ^disskai ktmhig, ^irliefd ttltJe ^stublisheil mo^" 

ottiaiE«L> i^iiiirlMl^vHidflmbellMiJtfte 
ployment; ^ret, %i an lastronteiit &r disc^^erifig ^e true 
mtafahig, in order to petcetve theex^U cnei o or <jfefecUj tod 
thus wcettiiii the merit oi a writer, it must be acknowled||ed 
lb- be ft iiMfol ait. A man ol accurate taste in works of 
lilamtiare mast be a good gramnianan. 

^iBtiod^tbH, it is necessary. to be so well acquainted with' 
the SOURCES from which writer! borrow their images and 
iHtislrations, as to be capable ci feeUng the effect, ami judg- 
ing' ai the propriety, of the application. Many poems ol the 
fittt Qieiit appear obscure^ only because the reader b not suf* 
ficieutly aGfoafntvd with tiie ancient fables, historical facts, ' 
or Hfitimi oj^jects, towhicii the poet refers. The mythology 
o(4beO reeks, however difficult it may be to explain it phi- 
leoophii^lly^ must at leasl l>e kndwn as a ^Ijeet of narration 
and description, before the poetical writii^s of the aneients 
c3iU'bo«Rdeiatood. - And even modem poets, who freouentlj 
ittlroduc<d these fables into their works— with little enect in- 
deedrioTrM Dr. Joimson says, *' The attention naturally 
^''t^tifrea from a new taie of Venus, Diana, and Minerva "'-^^ 
liequire^ in their readers, some portion of mythological know- 
IcMi^/- Since 'genitts raasacks every region of nature, science, 
aaid art, 'far materials i]q[>on ;u4iich she may exercise her 
pMnsw'; a general aoqMntance with things, as well as words, * 
is necessary, in drder to form a true estimate of tlie merit o£ 
littr ]ir6d«i€tiolis» The beauties of poetry cannot be com* 
pfetely reHshed, without a habit of attendmg to those forms 
of<]M«»e» item wfaidi th^ poet bonrows his conceptions,' and 
o bit i nriH g wi^ a<Sen<acy 4ie distinct features, and pecuHar 
characters, of objects in the vegetable and anioud world **. 

.viAgeneiBl habit ol cjloss attenmon is another most 
impoMantireqitisile, as^in att other putsoits^ so particularly 
ia*1hoei«roHerof the imagination, or judgment, upon woru 

* See this su^ect Ulastrated by many pertinent, examplei and j^ 
dtcious observations, hi Dr. Aikhi's Essay on tfaeappUcatiOQ of Natural 
Hhtory to Paeivy, ^ 



oftftile. Tilt dUkr&anB biUmiB m hn§mA •ad at yij i n i i i i 
exertion of tte ftteuHiat faraw Ifar duel pobt ol diitiiii ii— 
between geniut tod dulnets. Np Mm,iriM wts nst riyfclu . 
of forming clear and nvid cMceptiMiSy ever wr^te ivell. Nor * 
can any one» witfaoni that d^ireeof e»eftkm,i»ydi pinwnm * 
the rokid awake to etery imptcMUHH and ftrongly fiaai it's 
attention upon every ol^ect which cowms under it's notioe^. 
be in a proper state for enjoying the pkaaurce ol taste^ or W* 
exercising thelunctions ol criticam. He who hat aoqnired 
this important habit of attention has kerned to tee and leeL 
The general picture presented before his fancy by theartbt 
will strike him wfth it*s foil force ; nor wiU any singie touchy, 
boweyer minute, escape his observation* Tbe consequence 
must be, a perfect experience of the effect which it wee in- 
tended to produce, and an accurate diweinui e n t of ail it's, 
beauties and blemishes. This remark is eqmally valid* whe- 
ther the instrument, which genius employs^ be the pencil or 
thepen. 

Tnus furnished wiUi learning, knowledge, and afttentieiiy 
nothing farther can be necessary to put the vender ol works 
ol taste into immediate possession oi the pleaswes of mm^ 
gination and sentiment, but a carefnl sele^^ion, and diligent 
perusal, of the most excell^ productions. It. is of great 
conseqnence to young persons, at least at their eNttnnernpon 
the study of pohte literature, bel#re their taste iscomfil^e^ 
formed, that they confine themselves towrilerf el thefhr^ 
merit in each branch of compoflitionv If, in making this 
choice, the advice of a judicious hiend be wanlii^, they May 
safely rely upon the vcice of coHunon lame : for ottqn estiens 
of taste and feeling the general resuk of pnblic opinien is 
seldom wrong. 

The second obfect of attention in reading -wMics ol laste, 
Hiat of forming a judgment concerning their' merit, roqniresy 
beside the general preparaHon ahready suggested, a distimt 
examination of their several excettedcies and defeats. In 
order to execute the office<of crMcism with tolerableisaoeeft, 
flte general principles of good writing must be*iii^4nHtev» 
stood, and every piece which is to be examined must be 
. brought to the standard of .these principles* Whatever.^i* 
tnle some witty writers, may have cast upon this kind df a<k 
measurement :^4iowever delightful it may . he.HtfMigtit» M 
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^ pre up the rdm of ane'ii ifM|Milfo» klb* m MdMir'rf 
^ Mmfe, and be pl^«ted one knoni not wby» tad ctMt ti«e 
^ wherefore"— there are Hnqitestionably hi imltire cettm 
«<&aracters, by which mnks of true genhis and taite may be 
cKsHnguished from mferbr productioiis. To be able, in ail 
cases, to detentihie with prrcision how far a literary piece 
cntcels, or isdeHcient, in these characters, t* a high attaimnenty 
which entitles the possessor to no mconsiderable share of 
distinction, and will furnish him with an endless variety of 
pleasing employment. It is imj'Osslble, in a short Essay, ta 
enter into a particular discussion of the nature and founda- 
tion of those qualities, whielk conntthite the merit of fine 
writing in general ; or to delineate the peculiar feature, by 
which excellence is marked in the several species ot com- 
position. Itniay, however, be of some use, to enumerate 
aeveral of the leacKng objects of attention in criticism. 

Criticism examines the merit of literary productions under 
the three general heads of Thought, Arrangement, and Ex- 
presstoti. 

The BSSBirriAL characters of good writing, respecting 
the TiroiTGtrrs, ideas, or sentiments, are, that they be con- 
iftonant to nature, deariy conceived, agreeably diversified, fe« 
gulari} connected, and adapted to some good end. 

COMto&MiTT TO MATUftis 18 a ^nality, vrithent which 
no writing, whatever other excellence it may possess, can &b* 
lain approbation in the court of good seiise,-^4he court, to 
which the ultimate appeal must 1^, in all disputes concern^ 
Ing literary merit*. A writer raav be allowed to rise abeve 
^e usual appearances of nature, by combining things which 
ure not commonly asMiciated : but he must admit nothhig 
which contradicb c om mon sense and experience, or of wMeh 
«* rc^I ardietype eannot even be supposed to exisl. The 
boldest flights of poetic fiction must not pass the boonchurici 
of nature ttnd MrMmbilify. It is i^on this principle, thai 
Dr. JifhnsoB defines poetrjr ^* the art of uniting pleasure witji 
'^ truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason.^ 

Pbefbct and oiatiNCT conception— ^ second cha^' 
lr»rter of thought in g<iod writing — b the iHiftIs of p^rspicni^. 
A writer, whose fed^ nittd produces only halMormed ettv* 

ocniifHinreeieNpefe wR €TpvnWipiVBi 
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hri&8 of thought, or Whole' fii)peta<toity will nbt^rmit faint ^ 
to iepahit^ hb ideai frotn one another b^fore^e clothet ^ 
them ib latiguage, must foe o4>scure. The tm^e reflected" * 
from the ihiri'clr cami6t he more perfect than the ongifial oh*- ' - 
ject.'' He who dbes not hunselt clearly understand hisol^ ' 
meaning^ catf have no r^tto expect, that fan reader ivllf '' 
understand itV' ThoieTnrilers are most liable to this lihilt,^ ' 
wh6s^ ambikiJ>n'or vanity outruns their genius. Affecting a '^ ' 
degree ^f novelty and originality, which they^are not able t^ '=^ 
attam ; theV sink hito Xiie projiuiUi, and Jii^come uuinteHi^ 
gible. . , ' ♦ 

To justness and clearness must be added VARlEfrY of' ^ 
coiieeptiou. ' It Is this quality chiefly which raises a writer/ ^ 
of hi) «r genius above one of mean or moderate abilitiies. The '^ > 
field of nature. lies equally open to all men: but it Is only/ *i 
the man whose powers are vigorous and conomanding, who ■• 
caii combine them with that $ver^y, which is necessary to. ^^ 
produce a strong impression upon the imagination. Todis^ h 
cero, not on)y the obvious properties of things, but their '? 
mcrre bidden qtmHties and relations; to perceive resem-^ 
blafnces, which are not commonly perceived ; .to combine 
hnages, or sentiments, which are not commonly combined ; 
to exhibit, in description, persons and things with all the in* 
teneSting varieties of form or action of whidi thef are capa^* 
ble ; are the offices of genius : and it is only in the degree in, •' 
whiph these marks of genius appear in any literary produc* - . 
tiod, that ft ean be pronounced excellent. • 

^ Perfectly consisted with that varie^, which charactenzeB-^ 
genius, is another essential quaUty of thought in good wdt^ -^ 
in^,'tNiTY OP DESIGN. . In every piece the writer should 'f. 
haVi! One leading design; every part should have some re« : 
laltOn to the rest ; and all should unite to prodiicb one r&- < > 
gular whole. . ^ J 

Deniqae tit qi^vis sunplex dontaxit et lUiini. . " 

A thou^t may be Just ; a description may be l>eautif ul ; a 

sentiment may be pathetic ; aiid yet, not naturally arising 

from the subject, it may be nothing better than a censurable 

excrescence. 

Sed liunc non erat his locos. ' 

Whatever has no tendency to illustrate the subject iaternipta 
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rul^.mufK iif^hawi(ver« be ^nderslp<4 Vh ^J(^9^^f ^«4X?r ., 
da%;i|i ;lopg,wp]:ks» Biicli i^pdf;!^ e^<;ur»io))& ha, h'^tiji; i 
soio^,r«|ation tactile nnuii si^jec^ ^iioId tlie reader 9fi,agrf ^-. \ ^ 
ab^/eJii^V wUbpjujb<MrjD|yuig the.imity of jjie piaoc. . £pi7 [ 
ao^Kpi i\m kiiKl m^Y ^ comparccl to the ivj tiyiuiug albovU , 
the p9|i; wbi^, wimmt coiM:<|a|iiig t^e. fornix or JesjK^uiag, 
the', graadeur of the voma olijeck, graftiUei t)i^ c^yj? ,iyit|i a ' 
sen^ of variety. * ' 

To oQW^lete Ifae. merit of aii,v,iitexai;v work &$ far as 
thought IS concerned, it is necessary to add to every other 
exc»lleA^ \\fsilt of utility. In writings a& ip Ii{e» this ul^ 
tim^e tend ahould ncLver be lorgotten. Wiiatever tc^pds .to 
enl^bten the understanding, to enlarge the conceoiions. to 
lnifHC«»8 Uie heart with right feelings, or to afford inno^nt . 
and rational amusement, may be prcuiounc^d uqelul. AU 
beyqnd this is either trifling or pemifiious. Mo fti:c»gtli pf . 
genius,. or vivacily of wit» can digoify folly, or excus^iiiiT- , 

Beside these. es^ntial properties of the Thoughts, which ! 
't ar^ffommon to all good writing, there are oUiers^ wb.ich 

oc<;ur only in certain Connections, according to tlie nature of ^^ 
. thfr4ulyec|, or the genius and inclination of the wi^itfr, and ,, 

which may therefore be called Incidental. From these, ,^ 

whieh are very uumerous, ^e shall sele^t^ as, a s|])^cimeo, . 

;Suhlimity,j Beaii^t and Novelty. . . , , ^ 

* Those conceptions, ^pres^ io.wri^ting, which ace f|dapt* 
edia eodite in the, nund of Ihe reader th»t kind of emotion^ 
which /arises from the contemplation of grand and nohle op- . 
jectsJn natmre, are said to be fiUi^Li^tB* .Tbe.em^tipn of 
sublimity is doubtless firs^ pcoduced by means pf Uie pov^ec$ . 
of vi»0B^> .Milhat^r il )p{ty» y¥isl«,oi: prpfound, whil^ i^ fil)s ^ 
the eye, expands the imagination, and dilates the bj^m-t^^a^ 
thus becPmesa 30urce of pleasure. ,.«,,.. \. 

^ Who tiiat, from Aipfake befgbt^ tor M'ling^ .^ r < | A 

• ^ISfhoots ifomid the wide horSHMi, to tar^ -• .;, ,'.,* ,^ 

-'•Kiltis, or Ganges, rolling his bright W4V9 . • \ .- 

. Through luouutains, plains, Uirongh emphres black ixdMi iha4«. 
And cofitinents of sand, will tnrn his gaiey ' 

To inai% the windings of a scanty riUy ' 

. v'SlMiiawniiiirSittUsfeet? 
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.nM>:iDi.o^i(eoUjof apA^ and by certain otber objecU wbicb 
afftet the rest of the senses; and from the anaJogY which 
these bear to several other {eeliHgii excited by differcnl 
mioses ; Uie term Sublimity is apul^ to various other soht 
jeots^ as dignity of rank» extent of jMwer^ and eminence «l 
aierifc. Hence thosa writers, who most successfully exhibit 
elgects oc cbnaeters of tbb kind before the imagination of 
their readers, are said to be sublime. ^ 

In like nLaiMef^ because certam olyects of sight are dis- 
Ungnishcd by ^^hanclers of beauty, and are ada|^d to excite 
emotions of complacence, those writers who represent thett 
lair forms, whether natural or moral, wilh the most hvelj 
colouring, are said to excel in the beautiful. . 

Moreoiper, since there is in hmnaa nature a principle of 
curiosity, which leads us to contemplate unusual ot^jects with 
the |»kasing emotion which u called wonder, NOVBLTir be- 
comes anoUier source of pleasure ia works of taste, which 
affords ample scope for tlie display of genius, to those wbi 
are indued by nature with an inagpnatioa, which caa ** body 
forth the forais of things mikaown ;'' whence their pea 

Twna$ them to ih^ie, and gives to airy, notbing 
A local habitation and a name. 



In reading works of taste, it is the busiaess of criticism, to 
remark in what manner any of these properties of thou^^it^ 
or others oiF th^ incidentM kind, such as Pathos, R^em- 
bhuice, Contrast, Cbngruity, and the like, ane exeiiq[)lified^ 
or vidbted. ^ 

After the Thoughts themselves, the next olyect of critidsai 
is the METHOD in which they are dbposed. 

Nothittg is more inconsistent with good sense aad trua 
tasle, than the contend with which some affect to treat that 
methodical arrangement^ which Horace so happily styles lis»- 
cidus ardo. Every kind of writing is certainly illuminated 
by an accurate diq^ition of it's several parts*, Method is 
so far from being an absolute proof of stupidity, that it is no 
very questionabk indication of strength of mind, and com- 
pass of thought. The first conception^ which accidental 
association may raise jft the mind, are not l&dy to come 
forth spontaneously m that order^ wUdk is imwl aifiiiil^ 
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vmi best suked to form a regular piece. It is oHly bt the- 
e^rclse of much atleiitioa and accurate judgment, thai a 
writer can give his work the beauty of regularity amid va^ 
riety ; aiid wUhout tkisy the detached part% howercr eiMel- 
lent, are but the members of a dvyouited statue*. The 
xeader, therefore* wha wishes to form an accomte jndgmeot 
Gonceming the m^it of any literary production, will inquire^ 
whether the author^s general arrangemoit be such as best 
anits his design ; whether there be no confusion in the dis|^ 
shioh of partfci^ parts ; no redundancies or unnecessary re- 
petitibns ; in fine, wbMher every sentiment be not only just^ 
but pertinent,, and in it's proper place. 
The last, hut not the least eatei^ive field of criticism ia 

XXPR£8SI0N. 

Here the Sirat quality to be considered is Pueitt. This* 
eoosists in such a choice ol worcb, and such a grammatical 
construction of sentences, as is consonant to the analo|[y of 
the language, and to the general usage of accuiate wnters 
purity in thechoice of words rei|uires that, except in works 
of science, whcxe new teims are wanted, no words be ad- 
mitted but such as are established by good authority ; that 
words be used to the sense \yhich is commonly annexed ta 
them ; and that all heterogenous mixtures of foreign or 
aotiqtmted woi4s be avoided. In the present state of moden^ 
languages, particularly the English, sti^bility and uniformity 
sate oi more consequence than enlargement. It is not in the 
power of fnhioa> to justify the alfectatien of introducing 
loteign words and phrases, to express even that, which can* 
liotbe so concisely expressed in the vernacular toagae. With 
respect to grammatical purity, k's impoiFtaace, as a source oi 
perspicuity and el^;aiice» is universally acktt^edged: but 
M is too commonly tiAen for granted, that a cain|^teBt ac- 
^aiMance with ^rMnmar, especially with the frammatical 
strttcture el the English hinguag^, which is femftrkable for it's 
rimplwity, jtn^ be easJIy acquired* Henoe so little attention 
h)p9^ to grmmnatidslaccuracnF by some wrilem» ui other re^ 
s^peota oi t&stio||tttshed merit, tbtt it would net be difficult to^. 
aeieet fremlheii worka esusmfiltiottbe m^«et fkigrant vioiai^ 

'* Neqtie ei^, MuiNraam feail omniiasmeaibrllH slataa fl&^ 
sriboifjg^ Qniitlfi. i 
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tions df syntax: ^e^'aHe foulis ndl i6 be' protected by m^ ^' 
thoritjT : and it is one of'the most Usefbl jpfflces of crititism; ^ 
to detect atid Expose them. ' ' 

-A'!^ccortd kind of excellence in expression is PfiKSlMP- * 
citTTY. The chief soitrtes Of thii essenti*! property of gdiotti 
writing are, hesAd^ clearness of cOnoepHon, alfeady confer- 
ed. Precision in the use of Terms, and Accuracy in the strut* '^ 
turt^ of^Saittenti«s: 

"VtHBAL pftBCiiioN requires, that a writerexprM hli 
eiCact meaning, without tatrtOlogy/ VLttiVigtBtj^ or i^duoi* ' 
dance; that he ht careful not to load hw sentences wfth ' 
w6rds which are syn^tmous, ornearly so ; that He maker use ^ 
of too tentis, br'pht'ases. but stich as convey a detdrmhml^'*^ 
meaning ; and that he avoid the introduction o^ uneoniiMte ^ 
words, where words in ordinary use would answer his pur^ " 
pose as well. Perspieuity is equally iirjared by an emcesstti^^ 
multiplicity of words, and by a parade of potaipous add ' 
stately l^giiage. ^ ^ * 

Grammatical arrangement is favourable to perspicuity, ' 
when it marks distinctly the relation of the several parts of a ' 
sentence, and consequently of tiie ideas which they ttpek'^'^ 
seht ; and when it avoids such deviations from the hatuiai ^ 
or customary order of words, as might mislead or perplex 
the reader. It may also contribute, in some measure, to-^^ 
ward perspicuity, to preserve, duruig the course of a sen- 
tence, unity of persons and ^ene ; avoiding, as maeb as pos~ '*' 
sibk; all abrupt transitions from one person or subject to ^ 
another. But there seems to be no suffideiK ground for a ^ 
rule, which has of late gained some authority, that a vnitttr, 
for the sake bi distmclness, should confine himself t<^the ex- 
pression of a single thouglit hi each sentence. It would be 
eaky to rilow by example, that this fashionalile OMAhod ^ 
reducing sentences to oiie standard, whatever ftr niay add tm * 
the neatness 'diM elegance of style, Will at least equity dini- 
niMiit's richnless attd variety : and^^whkh b stitt moreino-^ ^ 
portant-'-^at it must often mateiiatty impair Hie sdme, by * 
mterrupting the relation and dependai^ of tlie thoughts. * A ^ 
writer who thinks closely, and in a train, will frequenrtiy have ^ 
occasion to express combinations of ideas^ which will require 
•enteteces of considerable lengtli. The best writers of the 
last period, such as Swift, Addison^ and Middkt0% who dii» 
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clesi|jr^9i,>^icb itrbj^^^ rules,, took, all jii^ ^ep^, ii^ tbe' 
structure of tbdr periods, which the extent and coocateoa- 
tioDiOi M>f^ /Oughts require4.; aud thus pr4»4iiced many 
sup^^ess^ imif^tUHis o£ the, best iTiod|^ls of antiquity, m Ui^t . 
kifid oi writing, which is ih^ou& without verbosity^ amlcom- 
pl»^ \yithout iutricacy^ 

Whatever mode of construction a writer's subject, or ge* 
niuB^ paj^ ]fi9idbm tp adopt, he should, however, be care- 
lu)> thdt.it iiie emphy^4 in a mauner perfectly cousbtent with 
peni^^y.. Jf, ior the sake «f ftreng^i aad eifeifgy, he be ;, 
disposed to lean toward ^oncisevess, let l;^ial,ca^tiofJ^lly avoid 
that elHptical diction, which leaves the, reader too ip/iulv t,o. 
supply. U, Uirough the fertility of hisiuvenUoQ, his ianffuage . 
naturally becomes diff u^r 1^^ bim guard against that kjnd of / 
ob^^j;^ ^lucl} is the.effect of involving the sense in a cloud 
oljW^riJIs*'., Atall events, a writer should studiously avoid 
every mode of expression, which is unfavourable to perspi- 
cuity « .i^r what can be a greater imit, tlu^l that language, 
%^^cl) is only useful so far as it is perspicuous, should need 
an iHt€;ipi«^(^ * } Perspicuity requires, not only that wh;^t ^ 
written may be understood, but that it cannot possibly be 
misund^stoodt* Every violation of this law of good writ- 
ing »|t is the business of criticism carefully to remark. 

.^iielpdy is another excellence in expression, of too much 
conseq^ei^e^ to l^e overlooked* In eyei^ kind of writing, acT 
cQ^mg to the degree of ^kill, with whu;h soft and rugged, 
Iqgg and shorty accented and unaccented soundSf whether 
8i^)ple oifCoipplex, are combined, the ear receives an agree- 
ahJefimpre^^iQn, in some degree similar to th^jt which ispfo- ; 
dii^ed by a melodipus succession of musical notes. ,This>ef- 
iect i| heightened, yi\ip^ the divisions of distinct claus^s» and 
tl](s: cadences at the close o^ entire sentences, are; agreeably 
dii^ersilied. Melody b so intimately combined with tlie other 
gsaices of expression^ and has sp large jA^^fire.in.the pleasures 
produced by fme writings that it deserves more attention* 
both among writers and critics, than the modems have been 
inclined toallow it 

* Oratio vero, cnjus stimnia virtus est perspicuitas, qnam^sit vitiosa, 
ai egeat interprete ! — Quintil, 
t Non at intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere.-' lb. 
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IBeg^ctf nvlifch }s coftttitOmy 66nsiaeT€d its MM^b^ pf^ 
perty of expression, as for as it is disdnct from ftit gen^mt re^ 
mh of the properties dready enmneraled^ arises etiieffy from 
a careful exclusion of those tertns and phrases, wfiieh gMtfnl 
opinion and taste hare pronounced vulgar ; and from twh 
a regutated variety in tiie stmcture of serrtehces and pctfttds^ 
as prevents every appearance of negligence. Such words or 
phrases as are excluaed from the conversation or writing of 
people of good breeding and polite ednratioil, and sticli a^ 
venlv modes of expression as would imply'a want of r^p^ct 
for the reader, can have no place in elegant woria of taste. 
That kind of elegance which arises from metaphors, and 
bther figures, though commonly considered as belonging- to 
language, is, in fact, not so much the reauH of th« ^lilei^ 
manner of expression, as of his turn of thinking. 

The same remark may be applied to several oAer pro- 
perties of good writing, such as Siropftcity, Vivadty ^ Strength, 
I>ignity. These and other terms, made use of to expreto Hie 
excellences of Style, are, in reality, characters of good wrif^ 
faig which depend upon the thought ds well a» tbe dtcYibn. 
When, on*tbe contrary, it is said* ihM a writer's style is vtiV- 
gar, feeble, obscure, dry, or florict the faults, whicb th^se 
epithets are intended to express, arise from certaitt defeeta 
in the writer's powers or habits of tliinking, which baVe tn 
tmfavoTirable influence npon his language. An mithor's 
style is the manner in whidi he writes, as a painter^s style ik 
the manner in which he paints: in both conception and ex« 
pression are equally concerned. No one is^ able to write in ai 
good style, who has not learned to think well, to arrange his 
thoughts methodically, and to express them wiHl propriety. 

These and other properties of Thought, Disposition, tmd 
Language, in writing — concerning which, as well as upon the 
peculiar characters of the several kinds df literary composh- 
tion, many writers have treated at lai^ *< — ^while ikiey afford 
ample scope for the display of Genius, also futnisfa an exte»> 
sive field for the exercise of Criticism. 

* See Lord Karnes's Elements of Criticism ; Claropkell's Philosopliir 
of Rhetonc ; Blaii^s Lectures on the Belles Lettres -, and Criticsd 
Cisays in the Sj^eetator, RamUer, &c» 
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The clear result of the preceding remarks is, that y^ung 
pcnoos should be early kitroduced to an acquaintance with 
Polite literature^ in order to exercise their imagination, and 
iana their taste. Selections from the best writers may at first 
be of use, in directing their attention to such passages, as are 
most likely to make a strong impression upon the lancy, and 
best worth being committed to memory. But it should be 
recollected, that such selections are intended to excite, not 
to satisfy, juvenile curiosity. Great care should be taken to 
introduce ^oung people, before the first impression is vanbh- 
ed, to ap mtimate acquaintance with the Original Authors, 
and to give them a relish for the regular perusiu and study of 
their works. 

The value of a taste for this kind of reading is much greater 
than is commonly perceived. In solitude, the elegant enter- 
tainment which at affords is an effectual security against the 
intrusion of idleness and spleen. In society, it provides in- 
munerable topics of conversation, which afmrd ample scope 
for the display of judgment and taste, and which might, witn- 
ont much diminution of social enjoyment, supply the place 
of certain fashionable amusements. By furnishing the mind 
with elevated conceptions, and refined sentiments, it renders 
it superior to gross^ and vulgar pleasures. In line, while 
science enriches the understanding, the study of polite Utera- 
ture cultivates the taste, and improves the heart ; and both 
UDJte, to form the Accomplishea and Happy Man. 
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CHAP. I, 



JL o be ever active in lauckit^e punuits, is the distiDguisliliig 
characteristic of a.nian ol merit. 

There' is a heroic iaaoc^nce, as well as a heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itself has it^ 
stated limits ; which not being strictly observed, h ceases to 
be virtue. 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beiorehand, than to revenge 
it afterward- 

It is much better to reprove, than to be angry secretly. 

NcMp^enge is more heroic, than that which torments 
€fivy, Dy^ doing good. 

The discretion of a man d^^rreth his anger, and it is hiB 
glory to pass over a traBsgre9sion. 

Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. There 
IS no real use of riches, except in the dtstributton : the rest 
28 ^ conceit. 

A wise man will desire no more than what he may get 
justly, u^ soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live upon con- 
tentedly. 

A contented mi»d,;aiid.a good cpnscience, will make 2^ 
man happy in all conditions. He knows not how to fear^ 
wlia dares to die. 

B 
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There b but one way of fortifying the soul against all 
gloomy presages and terrours of mind ; and that is, by secur- 
ing to ourselves the liiendsfaip and protection of that Being, 
who disposes of events^ and governs futurity. 

Philosophy is then only valuable, when it serves for the 
law of life, and not for the ostentation of science. 
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W^iTHOUT a friend the world is bnt a vnklemess. 

A man may have a diousand intimate acquaintances, and 
not a friend among them all. If you have one friend, think 
yourself happy. 

When once you profess yourself a friend, endeavour to be 
always such. He can never have any true friends, that will 
be often changing them. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 

Nothing more engages the affections of men, than a hand- 
some address, and graceful conversation. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agree- 
.abk, and an inferior acceptaUe. 

^ ikcess of cerranoity ihawB want of breeding. That ci- 
vility is best, which excludes all superfluous formality. 

, Ingratitude b a crime so shameful, that the man was never 
yet found, who would acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

Truth is bom with us ; mid we must do violence to nature, 
4o shake off om* veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, than fhrst to raise a 
confidence, and then deceive it. 

By the faults of others vrise men correct their own. 
' No man has a thorough taste of prosperity, to whom ad- 
versity never happened. 

When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves tiiat we leave 
them. 

• It is as great a point of wisdom to hide ignorance, as lo 
discover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most excellent, 
and habit will render it the mott delightful. 
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CHAP. III. 

C/USTOM is the plague of wise men, and the idol of fools. 
. As to be perfecUy just, is an attribute of the divhie nature ; 
to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is^ the glory of man. 

No mau was ever cast down with the injuries of fortune, 
unless he had before suffered himself to be deceived by her 
favours. 

Anger may glance into the breast of .a wise man^ but restii 
only in the bosom of fools. 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those that are 
most for^vard in doing them. 

By taking revenge, a man is but feven with his enemy ; but 
in passing it over, he is superior. 

To err is human : to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man, than this, tliat when the injury higan on bis part, the 
kindne^ should begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the raiser robs hinnelf. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, but so as to 
enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be miserable 
to -day, because we may happen to be so to morrow. 

To mourn without measure is folly ; not to mourn at all^ 
insensibility. 

Some would be thought to do great tilings, who are but 
tools and instruments ; -like the fool who fancied he played 
upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 

Though a man may becoine learned by another's learn- 
ing, he never can be wise but by his ownr wisdom. 

He who ^isants good sense is unhappy in having learning 
tor he has thereby more ways of exposing himself. . 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to bhish iit his own 
Ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel us in many; 

No object is more pleasmg to the eye, than the saght oif 
a man whom you have obliged ; nor any music so agreeable 
to the ear, as the voice of cme that owns you for his bene- 
factor. 

The com that is most current among mankind is flattery ; 
the only benefit of which is, that by hearing what we are not^ 
we may be instructed what we ought to be. 

B2 
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The character of the person who commends yotf is to be 
considered, before you set ^ value on his esteem. The wise 
man applauds him whom he thinks most virtuous, the rest 
of the world him who is most wealthy. 

The temperate man s pleasures are duc^ble, because they 
are regular ; and all his life is calm and serene, because it 
is innocent. 

A good man will love himself too well to lose, and bk 
neighbour too well to win, an estate by gaming. The love 
iof gaming will corrupt the best principles in the world. 
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^N augry man who siippreases hb passions thinks worse 
'Uian he speaks ; and an angry man that will chide speaks 
ivorse than he thinks. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ifl 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

It is to affectation the world owes it s whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew such a part ; 
she has sometimes made a fool, biit a coxcomb is always ol 
bis own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be taken witii every 
appearance, and dazzled with: ei^ry thin^ that sparkles : 
great minds have but little admiration, because few things 
appear new to them. . 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears of com ; they 
shoot up and raise their heads high while they are empty ; 
but when full and swelled with grain, they begin to flag and 
droop. 

He that is truly polite knows how to contradict with ?c- 
spect^ and to please without adulation ; and is equally re-^ 
mote from an insipid compiaisance, and a low familia^Uy. 

The failings of good men are commonly more pulylished 
in the world than their good deeds ; and pne fault of a de- 
serving man shall meet with more reproaches, than all his 
virtues, pfaise : such is the force of iH wiH and ill nature. 

It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain applaui^e ; for 
this may be doue by one great or wise actiou in au age : biit 
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to escape censure, a man must pass bis vrhole life without 
saying or doing one ill or fooKsh thing. 

Wheu Darius offered Alexander ten thousand talents to 
divide Asia equally with him, lie answered, ** The earth can- 
not bear two suiis; nor Asia two kings." Parmenio, a friend 
of Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius had made, 
said, " Were I Alexander, I would accept them/' " So 
would 1," replied Alexander, " were I Parmenio." 

Nobility is to be considered only as an imaginary dis- 
tinction, unless accompanied with the practice of those ge- 
nerous virtues, by wWch it ought to be obtained. Titles of 
honour conferred upon such as have no personal merit, are 
at best but the royal stamp set upon base metal. 

Though an honourable title may be conveyed to posterity, 
yet the ennobling qualities which are the soul of greatness, 
are a sort of incommunicable perfections, and cannot be 
transferred. If a man could bequeath his virtues by will, and 
settle his sense and learning upon his heirs, as certainly ad 
he can his lands, a noble descent would then indeed be a 
very valuable privilege. ' . * 

Truth is always consistent ^ith itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out. It is always near at hand, and sits upon' our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware : whereas a 
lie is troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon the rack ; 
and one trick needs a great many more to make it good. 

The pleasure^ which affects the human mind with the 
most lively and transporting touches, is the sense that we act 
in the eye of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, that 
will crown our virtuous endeavours here with a bappinest 
hereafter, large as our desij-es, and lasting as our immortal 
soutr: without this the highest state of life is insipid, and 
with it Ihe lowest i^ a Paradise. 

. CHAP. V. 

xloNOURABLE age is not that which standeth in length 
of time, nor that is measured by number of years : but wis- 
dom is the gray hair ^mto man, and unspotted life is old 
age. 
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Wkkednesft) coudeinned by her owa witness^ is very timor* 
ous, and being pressed with conscience, always forccastetb 
fvil things : for fear is nothing else but a betraying of ttfe 
viccoiirs which reason offereth, 

A wise man will fear in every thing. lie that contemn- 
^ sffiuii things sh^ fail by Uttle and little. 
. A rich man beginning to feiU is held up of his friends ; 
but a poor man being down is thrust away by his friends ; 
when a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers ; he speak- 
eth things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him : tlio 
poor man slipped, and they rebuked him ; he spoke wisely, 
9^ could have no place. When a rich man speaketh^ eveiry 
man holdetb his toagiie> and look, what he saith they extol 
it to tlie clouds ; but if a poor maa apeak, they say, what 
^ow is tliis ? 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not so 
many as liave fallen by the tongue. Well is he tliat is de« 
fended from it, and hath not passed through the venom 
thereof ; who hath not drawn tho yoke thereof, nor hesm 
bound in it's bonds ; for ^he yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, 
and the bands thereof are bands of brass ; the death thereof 
is an evil death. 

My son, blemish not thy ^ood deeds, neither use uncom 
foHable words when thou givest any tUng. Shall not the 
dew assuage the heat ? so is a word better tbajfi a gift. Lo \ 
IS not a word better than a gift f but both are with a gra- 
ins mai). 

Bls^me not before thou hast examined the truth ; under* 
aland first, and then rebuke. 

If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him firsts and be not 
hasty to credit him; for some men are friends for their own 
occasions, and will not abide in the day of thy trouble. 

Forsake not au old friend, for the ne^ b not comparable 
to him : a new friend i& as new wine ; when it is old, thou 
ahalt drink it with pleasure. 

A friend cannot be known in p^cosperity ; and ^an enemy 
cannot be hidden in adversity. 

. Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not d<me it ; and 
if he have, that he do it no more. Admonish thy friend ;' it 
9iay be he hath not said itV or if he have, that he speak it 
not again. Admonish a friend ; for many times it is a slau- 
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der ; and believe not every tale. There ia ooe thJit slippelh 
in his speech, but not from iiB heart: aad whp h he UmI 
hath not offended with his tongue ? 

Whoso discovereth secrets losetk his credit, and shall sever 
find a Iriend to his mind. 

Honotir thy father with thy wh<^ heart, and foigtt 110% 
the sorrows of thy mother ; how canst thou recoaipeBse 
tiiem the things they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing so much worth aa a mind weU in- 
structed. 

The lips of taikeis will be telling siieb things as pertain 
not unto them; but the words ol such as have nmlerstaad' 
ing are weighed in the balance. The heart of lo«b is in 
their mouth, but the tongue of the wise b in their heart. 

To lal>our, and to be content with that a man hath, is a 
sweet hie. 

Be in peace with many; nevertheless, have but one eoun- 
sellor of a thousand. 

J^ not confident m a f^ain way. 

Let reason go beiore every enterprbe, and counsel before 
every action. 
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CHAP. VI. 



The latter part of a wise man's Kfe is taken np in curing 
the follies, prejudices, and false opinions, he had contracted 
in the former.' 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being emi- 
nent. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, but are 
providing to live another time. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with ifee sense, 
is like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor. 

Supei^tition is the spleen of the soul. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he un- 
dertakes : for he must be forced to invents twenty more to 
maintain tliat one. 

Some people will never learn any thing ; for this reason, 
because ttiey understand every thing too soom 
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There is nothing wanting to make all rational. and dis- 
interested people in the world of one religion, but tliat they 
should talk together every day. 

Men are graleful in the sanie degree that they are resent(uK 

Young men are subtle argiiers: the cloak of honoor 
COTers all their faults ; as that of passion kll their follies. 

Economy is no disgrace : it is better living on a little, 
than outliving a great deal. 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of an 
lionest man, I am best pleased mth the confusion of a rascal. 

What is often termed shyness is nothing more than refined 
sense, and an indiHerence to common observations. 

The higher character a person supports, the more he 
should regard his minutest actions. 

Every person insensibly fixes upon some degree of refine- 
ment in his discourse, some measure of thought which he 
thinks worth exhibiting. It is wise to fix this pretty high, . 
althougli it occasions us to talk the less. 

To endeavour all our days to fortify our minds with leaift^' 
iog and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour, that we 
have notliing left to defend. 

Deference often shrinks and withers as nSuch upon thfe 
approach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the 
touch of a finger. 

Men- are sometimes accused of pride, merely because their 
accusers would be proud tliemselves, if they were in theii ' 
places. 

People frequently use this expression, " I am inclined to 
think so and so ;" not considering,- that they are then speak- 
ing the most literal of all truths. 

Modesty makes lai^e amends for the pain it gives the 
persons who labour under it, by the prejudicerit affords every 
wortliy person in their favour. * 

The difference there is betwixt honour and honesty seems 

*to be chiefly iu tlie motive. The honest man ddes that from 

duty, which the man of honour does for the sake of character. 

A liar begins with making falsehood appear like truth, and 
^uds with making truth itself appear like falsehood. 

Virtue should be considered as a part of taste ; and we 
should as much avoid deceit, or sinister meanings in discourse, 
as we would puns, bad language, or false grammar. 
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CHAP. VII. 

jDeferbnce is the most complicale, the most indirect, and 
the most elegant of all complimeRts. 

• *^ He that lies in bed all a summer's morning loses tlie chief 
pleasure of the day : be that gives up bis youth to indolence 
Undergoes a loss of the same kind. 

> Shining characters are not always the most agreeable ones. 
The mild radiance of an emerald is by no means less pleas- 
ing than the glare ol the ruby. 

To be a rake, and to glory in the character, discovers at 
tlie same time a b^d disposition, and a bad taste. 

• How is it possible to expect, that mankind will take ad- 
vice, when they will. not so mucb as take warning? ' * 

Although men are accused for not Jinowiug their own 
weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. It 
h in men as in soils, wheie sometimes there is a vein of gold, 
vflMi tbe owner knows not of. 
^ Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so valuable as 
* " common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man pi' 
se«se ; and he^lhat will carry nothing about liim but gold, 
will'be every day at a loss for want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful and 
excellent things iii the world in skilful hands ; in miskilful, 
uipst mischievous. 

A man. should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong ; which is but saying in other words, that he b 
.wiser to day than he was yesterday. * 

Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor man, 
I take it for granted there woiidd be as much generosity if 
he were a rich man. 

Flowets of rhetoric in sermons or serious discourses are like 
the blue and red flowers in com, pleasing tb those who come ^ 
enly for amusement, but prejudicial to him wlio would reap 
tbA profit. • 

lit often happens, that those are the best people, whose 
characters have beien most injured by slanderers: as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, which the birds 
have been pecking at. 

The eye of the critk is often Hkc a microscojf^ ; made so 

B a 
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▼ery line and nice, that it discovers tlie atoms, gra^, and 
minutest particles, without eter comprehending the whole, 
comparing the parts, or seeing all at once the harmony. 

Men's seal for re^gioa is muoli ol the same ^ioA 4s that 
which they show for a football : Mchenever it is contested 
lor, every one is ready to venture. their IKca and limlM^ in 
the dispute; l>utwh«n that is once at an e»d» it b no rooN> 
thought on, but sleeps in oblivion^ buried in rid>bislit whicb 
no one ttonks it worth bis pains to rake into, siuek lets to 
remove. 

Honour is but a fictitious kind of hentsty ; a mean but a 
necessary substilnte for it in societies wbo haTe none : it i» 
a sort of paper credit, with which men are obliged to trader, 
who are deficient in the sterling cash of true morality and 
religion. . - *' 

Persons of gfea^delicac^ should know the certainty of 
the following truth : there are abundance of cases which oc* 
casion suspense^ in which whatever they determine they wiU 
repent of the determination : and thb through a propenffly 
of human nature ta fancy happiness in those schemes which ' 
it does not pursue. * 

The chief advantage, that ancient writers ^:«a boast over 
modern ones, seems owing to siinpUcity. Every noble itvAh 
smd sentiment was expressed by the former in a naetnral man- 
ner; in word an4 phrase sim|de> perspicuous, and incapa- 
ble of improvement. What then remained for biter wrileiJH 
y^ but affectation virittigism, and conceits ' . 

CHAP, vm, 

W^HAT a piece of wpfk isniwtt! hftw jttoble i» reas iW L I bow 
in^te in faculties ! ii^ form and iwaviug how e^pireas aii4 
s^dmkable ! in ^^tioa how hk» ^ a«gjell -in ^MfMi«bttBsio«ii» 
how like a god! -■ . \ • 

|f to d<^ ve^^ as. ea^sr sui ^ kiiowni^hat we«e ^ood Wio^ 
chap(^l% l^d bi^ cbprc]p««^aii4 pppr spen^'s cottages princee' 
palaces. He is a good divine who follows his ow« indtriM:- 
tionsf Ica|ieasiei;te%Qbtwe9^iii'haJ;,\¥i^e.goodto^bedmie^ 
than to be one of the twenty )^ follow my own teaching. 



The ^eb ofi our lile is of a miogkd juni, good and ill 
together^, ottS¥ktii|« would h% proud, il our butts witipped 
them not ; and our crimes would desjKury ii tliey were not 
cherished \iy our virtiies* 

Men'ii evM maiuiert live in*' brass; their virtues we write 
ID water. 

The sense of deatli is most in appreheii8iDB<; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corponii mlfetanffe keb a paog at gfeitt. 
As when a giant dies. 

How far the liltle candle throws his beams I 
So shines, a good deed in a naughty world. 

• *•' 

— Love all, trust a few, * 

Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy 
lUther in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Ueder thy qmhi life's key; be cheoc'd for silence, 
' But never tasked £or speeclt 

* 

The cloudea^p'd towers, the gorgeous palaces^ 
The spleran' temples, the great ^be itselr. 
Yea iill which it. inherit sl^dt dissolve v 
And, like the baseless fabne of a vision, 
Leave not a n^ecfe belund 1 We aue sucfi stuH 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
> Is rounded with a. deepv 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well. 
When our deep^lots do fail ; and tiiat ihould teach uo, 
There'e a divini^ that shapes our eadsy 
Rougbhew th^n how we will.. 

The Poet's-^^ in a fine phreot^ rolliiq;* 
Odtlt glance from Heav*u to earth, from easik to Heav'n r 
An<| as Imagination bodies forth 
^The form o^ tlitag» uhkilowMi'v. the Potfft pen 
Turns them to shape,, andk giiies to* airy nothii^ 
A local habitation, awl. a name. 
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Heaven doUi with us as wc with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves : for if Qur virtues - 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine issues : nor nature nevm* lends 
The smallest scruple of. her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory df a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart nnlakited? 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath hb quarrel just : 
And he but naked, though lock*d up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 



CHAP. IX. 

Oh, World! thy slippery turns: Friends now fast sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise 

Are still together ; who twine, as "twere, in love 

Inseparable ; shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. So fellest foes, 

Wliose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep. 

To take the one the other, by some chance^ 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends^ 

And iuterjoin their issues. 

So it faris out, 



That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but beug lacked and lost. 
Why then we reck the value; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us. 
While it was ours. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have hea^. 
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It seeimto roe most strange, thnt men sliould lear; 
Seeing mat death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 

''There is some soul of goodn^ in things eVil, 
Would men observingly dfetil it out ; 
F6r our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry. 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing. 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

O momentary grace of mortal men,- 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope iatir air of men's fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken saik)r on a mast. 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 



Who shall go about 



To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stairiip of merit ? Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 

O thatestates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly ; that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded, that command ! 

Oh who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking oa the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the. hungry edge of appetite 
By bare* imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December's snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse; 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 

Tis slander, 



Whose edge is sharper than tne sword; whose tongue 
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Outvenomft all the wornit of Nile ; wiiose brealh 
Rides on the posting windsy aud dotii belie 
All comers of the world. Kiugs> ^|ueeas^ and afcalesi 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous slander enteis. 

There is a tide in the aifaiis- of aieB, 
Which taken at the flood lead» oii to fortuoe : 
Omitted, all the voyage o^ their life 
Is bound in shallows^ and Uk miseries; 

To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow. 
Creeps in this petty space fvom day ta day> 
To the last pliable ol recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky deaths Out, out> brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor plbyer. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the staget 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told b^ an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifymg nothing. 
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Narrative Pieces. 



CHAP. L 

THEDERVISE. 



A BERViSEy travelliag through Tartary, being arrived at 
the town of Balk, went into the king's palace by mistake, a& 
thinking it to be a' public inn or caravansary. Having look- 
ed about him for some time, h# entered in^o a long gidlery^ 
urbere heHsud down his wallet, and spread Ims carpet, in or- 
der to repose himseU upon it after the manner of the eastern 
nations. He had not oeen long in this posture, before be 
wa» discovered by some of the guards^ who asked him what 
was his business in that place . The dervise told them he 
i^ended to take up hub nighfs lodging in that caravansary. 
Tke guards let him know^ ki a very angry manner^ that the 
house he was iawas not a caravansary, but the king's palace. 
It happened that the king himself passed through the g^ery 
during this debale» and, smiHng at the mistake of the dervise,, 
asked bim how he could possmy be so duU as not to distiiv 
guish a palace fron a caravaasary ^ Sk, says the dervise^. 
give me leave to aak your m^esty a question «r two. Who> 
v^ere the. pei8<ms that lodged ui this house when, it was first 
liiisltr Toe king replied^ his ancestors. And who, says th« 
dervise, was the last person that lodged here? The kiiig^. 
replied,, hia folher^ And who. is it^ says the dervise* that 
Iddges here at present? The khig told him, tfiat it was he 
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himself. And who, says the dervise, will be here after you > 
The king answered, the young prince his son. Ah, Sir ! 
said the dervise, a house that changes it's inhabitants so 
often, and receives such a perpetual succession of guests, is 
not a pahice, but a caravansary. Spectator. 

CHAP. XL 
A TURKISH TALE. 

AV^B are told that the Sultan Mafamoud, by his perpetual 
wars abroad, and Ms tyranny at home, had^ filled his domi- 
' nions with nun and desolation, and half unpeopled the Per- 
sian empire. The vbier to this great sultan (whether a hu- 
morist or an enthusiast, we are not informed) pretended to 
have learned of a certain dervise to understand the language of 
birds, so that there was not a bird that could open his mouth, 
but the vbier knew what it was he said. As he was one even- 
ing with the emperor, in their return from hunting, they saw* 
a couple of owls upon a tree that grew neak* an old wall out 
of a heap of rubbish. I would fain know, says the sultan, 
what those two owls are sayuig to one another— ^Ibten to their 
discourse, and give me an account of it. The visier approach- 
ed the tree, pretending to be very attentive tb the two owls. " 
Upon his return to the sultan. Sir, says he, I have heard part 
of tJieir conversation, but dare not tell you what it is. The ^ 
sultan would not be satisfied with such an answer, but forcJifl" 
him to repeat, word for word, every thing the owls had said. , 
You must know, then, said the visier, tliat one of these owls 
has a son, and the other a daughter, between whom they are 
now upon a treaty of marriage. The father of the son said 
to the father of the daughter, in my hearing, brother, I con- ^ 
sent to this marriage, provided you will settle upon your ' 
daughter fifty mined villages for her portion. To whrch the 
, father of the daughter replied, insteadf of fifty I will give het '' 
five hundred, if you please. God grant a long life to Sultan 
Mahmoud ; while he reigns over us we shall never want 
ruined villages. 
The story $»ys, the sultan was so touched with the fable, 
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that he rebuilt the towns and villnces wliich had been de- 
Etroyed, and from that time forward consulted the good of 
hb people. Spbctatob. 



AVARICE AND LUXURY. 

1 HERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in & 

Erpetual war against eacli otlicr : llie name of the first was 
ijtury, and of the second, ATarice. The aim of each of 
them was no less than universal monardiy over the hearts of 
mankind. Luxury Imd many generals under liim, who did 
him great ate. Mirth, Pomp, and Fashiou. 

Avarice n :lrong in bis officers, 4>eing faJth- 

hilly servf dustry, Care, aud Watchfulness : 

he had lil lunsellor, who was always at his 

elbow, an lelliing or other in his ear: tlie 

name of I >r was Poverty. As Avarice con- 

ducted hi nsel| of Poverty, his anlagoui^t 

waa enlin : tlictStea and advice of Plenty^ 

who was 1 t.^ntT mbbter of state, that con- 

certed all bis measures for B.\sp, 4tnd never departed out of 
his sight While these two great rivals were inus contend- 
ing for empire, tlieir concjuests'were very various. Luxury 
got possession of one heart, and Avarice of another. The 
father of a family would often range himself under the 
banners of Avarice, and the son under those of Luxury. 
The wife and husband would often declare themselves of 
. the two different partiesj nay, tlie same person would very 
•tteii ;ul£ with en« in Itis youth, and revolt to the other iii 
Lis old age. Indeed, the wise meu of the world stood neu- 
ter; but, alas! their numbers were not considerable. At 
length, wlien these two potentates liad weaned tlienisclvcs 
with waging war upon one another, tliey agreed upon an 
interview, at which neither of their counsellors was to be 
present. . It is said, that Luxury began the parley, and aficr 
having represented the endless stale of war in which tlity 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of iieurt 
which is natural to him, that he believed they two should 
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be very good friends, were it not for the iistigations d Po« 
Terty^that pernicious counsellor, wbo made an ill useoi bb 
ear, and filled bira with groiuidless apprehensions and pre- 
judices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty 
(the first minister of hb antagonbt) to be a much more de- 
structive counsellor than Poverty, foi; that he was perpetually 
suggesting pleasures, bobbing all the necessary cautions 
against want, and consequently undermining those princi- 
ples, on which the government of Avarice was founded. At 
last, in order to an accommodation, they agreed upon thb 
preliminary^ that each of them should immediately disimss 
his privy Counsellor. When things were thus hr adjusted to- 
wards a peace, all other differences were soon accommodat- 
ed, insomuch that for tlie future they resolved to live as good 
friends and confederates, and to share between them whatever 
conquests were made on either side. For thb reason we now 
find Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same heart, 
and dividing the same person between them. To which I 
shall only 2M, that since the discarding of the counsellors 
above mentioned. Avarice supplies Luxury in the room of 
Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 

Spectator. 

CHAP. IV. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

1 HERE were two families, which, from the beginning of 
the world, were as opposite to each other as light and dark- 
ness. The one of them lived in Heaven, and the other im 
Hell. The yonngest descendant of the first family was Plea- 
sure, who was the daughter of Happiness, who was the child 
of Mrtuc, who was the offspring of the Gods. These, as I 
said before, had their habitation in Heaven. The youngest 
of the opposite family was Pain, wbo was the son of Misery, 
who was the child of Tice, who was the offspring of the 
Fnries. The habitation of thb race of beings was in HeH. 
The middle station of nature between these two opposite- 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatiu'es of 
a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one, nor so vicioas 
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us the other, but partakkig ol the ^|ood mmI bad <|iuditi!te of 
these two opposite families. Jupiler, considering that this 
species, commonly called man, was too Tiriuous to be miser* 
able, and too vicious to be happy ; that he might make a 
distinction between the good and the bad, ordered ilut two 
youngest of the above-mentioned families, Pleasure, who 
was the daughter of Happiness, and Pain, who was the son 
of Misery, to meet ooe another upon thb part of nature 
which lay in the half-way between tbem ; having promised 
to settle it upon them boUi, provided they could agreajupon 
the division (^ it, so as to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure Mdd Pain were no sooner met in their new habi« 
tetion,/ but they unmediately agreed upon this point, that 
Pleasure should take possession of the virtuous, and Pain 
of tlie vicious part of that species which was given up to 
Ihem. But upon examining to which of them any Individ 
dual they met with belonged, they found each of them had 
a right to him : for that, coirtrary to what they had teen ia 
their old ipldots of residence, there was no person ao victoia» 
who had not some good in htm, nor any person so virtuousi 
who had not in him some evil. The truth of it is^ they gen- 
erally found upon search, that in the most vicious man. Plea- 
mure might lay claim to a hundredth part ; aiid that in the 
most virtuous man, Padn might come in tor at least two thirds* 
Thi&Uiey saw would occasion endless disputes between them, 
unless they could come to some accommodati<m. To this end 
there was a marriage proposed between them,.and at length 
concluded : by this means it is that we find Pleasure and 
Pain are such constant yoke-fellows, and that they either 
make their visits together, or are nevet far asunder. If Paia 
conies into a heart, he is quickly followed by Pleasure ; and 
if Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

Bttt, notwithstanding this marriage was very convenient for 
fke two parties, it did not seem to answer the intention of- 
Jupiter in sending them among mankind. To remedy there* 
im tys iacottvenicnce, it was stipulated between them by 
avtide, and confirmed by the consent of each family, that, 
notwidistaBdiug they have possessed the species indifferently,. 
upon the death of every single person, if he was found to 
liave in him a certain proportion of evil, he should be dis- 
patched into the infernal regioiis by a passport from Paui, 
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there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or, on 
tlic contmry, if he had in him acertain proportion of good, 
he should be dispatched into Heaven by a passport from 
Pleasure, there to dwell with Happiness, Virtue, and the 
Gods. Spectator. 

CHAP. V. 

< • 

LABOUR. 

Laboub, the offspring of Want, and the mother of Health 
and Contentment, l\yed wit!i her two daughters in a little 
cottage, by the side of a hill, at a great distance from town.* 
They were totally unacquainted with the great, and kept no 
better company tlian the neighbouring villagers : but having 
a desire of seemg the world, they fofsook their companions 
and habitation, and determined to travel. - Labour went 
soberly along the road with Health on the right hand, who, 
by the sprightlincss of her conversation, and songs of cheerful- 
ness and joy, softened the toils of the way ; while Content- 
ment went smiling on the left, supporting the steps of her 
mother, and by her perpetual good hunioiir increanng -the 
vivacity of her sister. 

In this manner they travelled over forests and throu^fi 
towns and villages; till at last they arrived attlie capital of 
the kingdom. At their entrance into the great city, the 
mother conjured her daughters never to lose siglit of her ; 
for it was th^ will of Jui>iter, she said, that their separation 
should be attended with the utter rum of all thr^. But 
Health was of too gay a disposition to regard the counsels 
of Labour ; she suffered herself to be debauched by Intem- 
perance, and at last died in childbirth of Disease. Content- 
ment, in the absence of hei' sister, gave herself up to the* en- 
ticements of Sloth, and was never heard of after : while La- 
bour, who could have no enjoyment without her daughters, 
went every where in search of them^ till she was at last 
seized by Lassitude in her way» and died in misery. . , 

, . Woitx^iK 
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CHAP. VL 

THE OLD MAN AND HIS ASS. 

^ N old man and a little boy were driving an ass to the next 

market to sell. What a fool is this fellow, says a man upon 

the road, to be trudging it on foot with his son, that his ass 

may go light! The old man^ hearing this, set his boy upon 

the ass, and went wfaisth'ng by the side of him. Why, sirrah ! 

cnes a second maii to the boy, is it fit for you to be ridinf, 

while ybiir poor old father is walking on foot ? The father^ 

npon this rebuke, took down his boy from the ass, and 

mounted himself. Do you see, says a third, how the lazy 

old knave rides alons upon his beast, while his poor little 

boy is almost cripplea with walking! The old man no soon* 

er heard this, than he fook up his son behind him. Pray, 

honest friehd,'says a fourth, is tliat ass your o^vn ? Yes, says 

the man. One would not have thought so, replied the other, 

by your loading him so unmercifully. You and your son 

are belter able to carry the poor beast, than he you. Any^ 

thing to please, says the owner; and alighting with his son, 

they tied the legs of the ass together, and by the help of a 

pole endeavoured to carry him upon their shoulders over 

the bridge that led to the town. Thb was so entertaining a 

sight, that the people ran in crowds to laugh at it ; till the 

ass, conceiving a dislike to the over-complaisance of his mas« 

ter, burst asunder the cords that tied him, slipped from the 

pole, and tuinbled into the river. The poor old man made 

the best of his way home, ashamed and vexed, that by eh* 

deavouring to please every body, he had pleased nobody, 

and lost his ass mto the bargain. World. 



CHAP. VII. 

THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

^yV HEN Hercules was in that part of his youth, in which 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 



^^ 
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ought to pursue, he one day retired mto a desert, where the 
silence and solitude of the place very much favoured his 
meditations. As he was musing on his present condition, 
and very much perplexed in himself on the ttate of life he 
should choose, he saw two women of a larger stature than or- 
dinary approaching toward him. One of them had a very 
noble air, and graceful deportment: her beauty was natural 
and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast to- 
ward the groind with «a agreeable reserve, ber motion and 
behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. 
The other had a great deal of health and floridness in her 
countenance, which she bad helped with an artificial wbite 
and red ; and endeavoured to appear more graceful than of- 
diaary in her ouen, by a mixture of affectation in all ber ges- 
tures. She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in her 
looks, and all the variety of colours in ber dress, that she 
thought were the most proper to show her complexion t# 
advantage. She dist her eyes upon herself, then turned 
them on those that were present, to see how they liked her, 
and often looked on the figure she made in her shadow. 
Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped before 
the other lady, who came forward with a regular composed 
carriage, and nmning up to him, accosted him after the fol<- 
lowing manner : 

My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are yery much di- 
vided in your own thoughts upon tlie way of life that you 
ought to choose : be my friend, and follow me ; I will Lead 
you into the possession of pleasure, and out of the reach of 
pain, and remove you from all the noise and disquietude of 
business. The affairs of either war or peace «hall have no 
power to disturb you. Your whole employment shall be to 
make your life easy, and to entertain every sense with it's 
proper gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds 
of perfumes, concerts of ouusic, crowds of beauties, are all in 
readiness to receive you. Come along with me into this re- 
gion of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid farewel for 
ever to care, to pain, to business. 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, desired 
to know her name ; to which she answered, my friends, and 
those who are well acquainted with me, call me Happiness ; 
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but my eneiuies, and those who would k^are my repitatioo, 
have gives me the name of Pleasure. 

By this time the other lady was come up, who adch'essed 
herself to the jouog hero in a very different manner. 

Hercules, says she, I offer myself to you, because I know 
you are descended from the Gods, and give proofs of that 
descent by your love to virtue, and application to the studies 
proper for your age. This makes me hope you will gaii^ 
both for yourself an<l me, an immortal reputation. But be- 
fore f invite you into my society and friendship, I will be open 
and sincere with you, and must lay down this as an estab- 
lished truth, that there is nothing truly valuable, which can 
be purchased without pains and labour. The Gods have 
set a price upon every real and noble pleasure. If you would 
gain the favour of the Deity, you must be at the pains of 
worshipping him ; if the fneiidship of good men, you must 
study to oblige them ; if you would be honoured by yoia* 
country, yon must take care to serve it. In short, if you 
would be eminent hi war or peace, you must become' master 
of all the qualifications that can make you so. These are 
the only terms and conditions, upon which I can propose 
happiness. The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon 
lier discourse : You see, said she, Hercules, by her own con- 
fession, the way to her pleasures is long and difficult, where- 
as that which 1 propose is short and easy. Alas ! said the 
other lady, whose visage glowed with passion made up of scorn 
and pity, what are the pleasures you propose ! To eat before 
you are hungry, drink before you are athirst, sleep before 
you are tired : to gratify appetites before they are raised, 
and raise such appetites as nature never planted. You never 
heard the most delicious musFc, which is the praise of one's 
self ; or saw the most beatiful object, which is the work of 
one's own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth in a 
dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding up 
anguish, torment, and remorse for old age. 

As for me, I am the friend of Gods, and of good men, an 
agreeable companion to the artizan, a household guardian 
to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of servants, 
an associate of all true and generous friendships. Tlie ban- 
quets of my votaries are never costly, but always delicious ; 
for none eat or drink at them, who are not invited by hunger 
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and thirst Their slumbers are sound, and their wakings 
cheerhil. My young men have the pleasure of hearing (hem- 
selves praised by those who are in years, and those who are 
in years, of being honoured by those who are young. In a 
word, my followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by 
their acquamtance, esteemed by their country, and, after 
the close of their labours, honoured by posterity. 

We know, by the life of tlus memorable hero, to which o' 
these two ladies he gave up his heart ; and, I believe, every 
one who reads thb, will do him' the justice to approve his 
choice. Tatlek. 

CHAP. VIII, 

PITY, 

In the happy period of the golden age, when all the ce* 
lestial iuhabitauts descended to the earth, and conversed 
familiarly with mortals, among tiie most cherished of the 
heavenly powers were twins, the offspring of Jupiter, Love 
and Joy. Wherever they appeared, thfe flowers sprung up 
beneath their feet, the sun shone with a brighter radiance, 
and all nature seemed embellished by their presence. They 
were inseparable companions, and their growing attachment 
was favoured by Jupiter, who had decreed that a lasting 
union should be solemnized between them, so soon as they 
were arrived at maturer years. But in the mean time tiie 
sons of men deviated from their native innocence ; Vice and 
Ruin overran the earth with giant strides ; and Astrea, with 
her train of celestial visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. 
Love alone remained, having been stolen away by Hope, 
who was his nurse, and conveyed by her to the forests of 
Arcadia,' where he was brought up among the shepherds. 
But Jupiter assigned him a different partner, and command* 
ed him to espouse Sorrow, the daughter of At^. He com- 
plied with reluctance ; for her features were harsh and dis- 
agreeable, her eyes sunk, her forehead contracted into per- 
petual wrinkles, and her temples were covered with a wreath 
of cypress and worm wood. From this union sprung a vir- 
gin, in whom might be traced a strong resemblance to both 
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htt parents ; but the sullen and imamiable features of her 
mother were so mixed and blended with the sweetness of her 
lather, that her countenance, though mournful, was highlji^ 
piecing. The maids and shepherds of the neighbouring 
plains gathered xround, add called her Pity. A red breast 
was observed to build in the cabin where she was bom ; and 
while she was yet an infant, a dove pursued by a hawk flew 
mto her bosom. This nymph had a dejected appearance, 
but so soft and gentle a mien, that she was beloved to a de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Her voice was low and plaintive, but 
inexpressibly sweet ; and she loved to he for hours together 
on the banks of some wild and melancholy stfeam, smging 
to her lute. She taught men to weep, for she took a stnuige 
deKght in tears ; and often, when the virgins of the hamlet 
were assembled at their evening sports, she would steal in 
among them, and captivate their hearts by her tales full of 
a charming sadness. She wore on her head a garland com- 
posed of her father's myrtles twisted with her mother's cy- 
press.. 

One day as she sat musing by. the waters of Helicon, her 
tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and ever since the 
Muses' sprmg has retained a strong taste of the infusion. Pity 
was conunanded by Jupiter to follow the steps of her mo- 
ther through the world, dropping balm into the woimds she 
made, and binding up the hearts she had broken. She fol- 
lows with her hair loose, her bosom bare and throbbing, 
her garments torn by the briers, and her feet bleeding with 
the roughness of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her 
mother i» so ; and when she has filled her destined course 
upon the earth, they shall both expire together, and Love 
be iigaia united to Joy, hb immortal and long-betrothed 
bride. ' Mrs. Babbauld, 

CHAP. IX. 

THE DEAD ASS. 

And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust, into his 
wallet — and tliis should have been thy portion, said he, 
hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me. I thought^ 

C 
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by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; but 
it was to his ass, and to the very ass we had seba dead in the 
road, which had occasioned La IleurV misadventure. The 
man seemed to lament it much ; and Si instantly brought 
into my mind Sancho*s lamentations for hSs ; but he did it 
with more touches of nature. , , •. ^ , ^ 

The mourner was sitting upon a Uonc bench at the door, 
with the ass's pannel and iVs bridle on one side, which he 
took up from time to time — then laid them down — looked 
* at them, and shook his head. He then took his crust of 
bread out of hb wallet a^in, as if to eat it ; held it some 
time in his hand — ^thcn hud it upon the bit of his ass*^ bridle 
— ^looking wistfully at the little arrangement he had mfde 
—and then gave a sigh. '* 

The simplicity of his grieMfw numbers about him, and 
La Fleur among the rest, while the horses were getting ready : 
as I continued sitting in th^postdiaise, I couldf see and hear 
over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been 
from the farthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so far 
on his return home, when the ass died. Every one seemed 
desirous to know what business could have taken so old and 
poor a man so far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one week 
lost two of them by the smallpox, and the youngest falling 
III of the same distemper, he was afraid of being bereft <u 
ibeui all, and made a. vow, if Heaven wouM not take Jiim 
from him also, he would go in gratitude to St. lago^ in 
Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his story, he stopped 
to pay nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. * ^ 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that be 
had set out from his cottage with thb poor creature, who 
Lad been a patient partner of his journey — ^that it had eaten 
the same bread with Uini all the way,, and was unto him as 
a friend. 

Every bodywho stood about heard the poor fellow willi 
concern — La lleur offered him money-^The mourner said 
he did not want it — it was not the value of the ass — ^but tlie 
)os3-of him— ^The ass, he said, ^e was assured, loved biku'— 
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Bad upon Hkh toU tbem a long tk6rj of a mikbance upos 
tkeir passage over the Pyreneaa nMuiitainSy wliich bad separ 
mted tbeaa InMii cadi other three davt; daring which tiaia 
the ass had sought him as much as he had sought the asi^ 
^od that neither had scarce eaten of drank till they met 

Thou hart one c(milort» friend, nid U ^ l^ut» hi the lost 
of thy poor beast ; , I am sure thou hast been a merciftd 
naslertofafan. — ^JboaI said the inoiiraer, I thought to, when 
he was dire-— bi^ now he his dead I think otherwise*— I fear 
the weight ol nmelf, and my atflktions together, have been 
too much for him-^ey have shortened the poor creature*! 
days, and I fear I hare them to answer {or.«--Shame on the 
world ! said I tomyself—- Did we but love each other as tliis 
pSor soul loved his ass««^'twould be somethiog.-^-* 

Stkrmi. 






CHAP. X. 
THE SWORD. 



W^HEN states and empires have their periods of deciei^ 
eion, and ieel in their turns what dbtress and poverty is*««> 
I stop not to tell ^e causes* which gradually brought the 
house of d'£**** in Britany into decay. Tlie Marquif 
d'£* * * * iiad fought ap against.his ooadition witii great firiiw 
pess ; wisiiing to preserve, and still show to the world, soiiic 
Jittie fragments of what his ancestors had been^^their iudift- 
cielioii had put it out of his power. There was enough left 
ht the hltle eedgencies of obsctirity^^But he hhd two boya, 
'Hrho looked up to him for light-<*-he thought they deserved 
it. He had tried his swor(£-*it eould iM open the way-p^ 
the monnting was too expensive— c<uad simple economy was 
itot a matdi for H^-there was no resource but ^cotntMerce.. 
In any athet prorinoe in France, save l^rt^uiVr tins itat 
3raitlng the root lor oner of the httie tnc his pride ieind.a^ 
fection wbhed to see reblossom — But in Brttanyrtherh being 
apimsiDn for this, he kvaiied himself 4of ili; andtakinlr an 
occasion when the states were assembled at Rennes, the Mar- 
tjuis, attended with hb two sons, entered the qourt ; and 
having pleaded the right of an ancient law of the duchy, 

C 2 
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« 

whkfaytboiigfasddomdaiitaed, he said/ was no less m force; ' 
he took his sword from hb side — Here — said he — take it ; 
aud be trusty ^wArdians of it, till better times put me in con- 
dition to redaun it 

The president accepted the marquis s sword--he staid a 
few minutes to see it deposited in the archives of hb h^mse 
-—and departed. 

The marqub and hb whole fcunOy embarked the next day 
for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years of suc- 
cessful i4>plication to business, with some unkoked for be- 
quests from distant branches of hb house-Hpetumed home 
to reclaim hb nobility, and to support it 

It was an incident of good fortime, which will never hiq>- 
pen to any traveller but a sentimental one, that I should be ' 
at Rennes at the very time of hb solemn requisition ; I call 
it solemn — it was so to me. ^ 

The marqub entered the court ^th hb whole family; he 
supported his lady — hb eldest son ^supported hb sbter, and 
hb youngest was at the other extreme of the line next hb 
mother — ^he put hb handkerchief to hb face twice — 

There was a dead silence. When the marqub had ap- 
proached within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the mar- 
chioness to hb youngest son, and advancing three stqps be- 
fore hb family---he reclaimed hb sword. Hb sword was 
p;iven him, and the moment he got it into hb hand he drew 
it almost out of the scabbard^—it was the shipii^ face of a 
friend he had once given up. He looked attentively a loi^; 
time at it, bepming at the hilt, as if to see whether it was 
the same — ^wh^n observing a little rust which it had con- 
tracted near the pomt, he brought it near hb eye, and bend- 
ing hb head down over it — ^I think I saw a tear fall upon 
the place : I could not be deceived by what followed. 

*' I shall find," said he, << some oUier w^y to get it o)f.T 

When the marqub had said thb, he returned hb swoid 
into if 8 sodbbard* made a bow to the guardKan of it^— «tid, 
with his wife and daughter, and hb two sons following hin^ 
walked out, 

Q faoir I envied him his fedingt ! Stbkicb, 
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— Thby .were the sweetest notes I ever heard; and I in- 
stautly let down the fore glass to hear them more distinctly 
T^liis Maria, said the postiDion, observing I was listeningr-* 
Poor Maria, continueq he, (leaning his body on one side 
to let me see her^ for he was in .a line between us) is sitting^ 
upon a bai^L playing h^r vespers upon a pipe, ^ with her 
little goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered j^is with an accent and a \(H)k 
so perfectly Jn tunc to ^ feeling heart, that I instantly made 
a vow, I would give him a four and twenty sous piece when 
I got to Moulines — 

—And who is poor Maria ? said I* 

The iQve and pity of all the villi^ges around us, said the 
postillion : — it is but three years ago, that the sun did not 
shine upon so fair, so (Quickwitted, and amiable a maid ; and 
better fate did Maria deserve, than to have her bans forbid 
by the intrigues. of the curate of the parish who published 
them— 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short 
pause, put the pipe to her mouth, and began the air again 
—they were the same notes — yet were ten times sweeter: 
It is the evening service to the Virgin, said the young man 
— ^but who has taught her to play it— or how she came by 
her pipe, no one knows : we thinK that Heaven has assisted 
her in both ; for ever since she has been unsettled in her mind, 
it seems her only consolation — she has never once had the 
pipe out of her hand, but plays that service upon it almost 
night and day. 

The postillion delivered this with so much discretion and 
natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphering soine- 
thifig in his face above his condition, and should havie sifted 
out his. history, had not poor Maria taken such full possession 
af me. 

We bad got up by this time almost to the bank where 
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Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white Jacket, with her' 
hair, all but two tresses, drawn up. in a silk net, with a few 
olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one side — she was 
beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full for^e of ai| honest heart- 
ach, it was the moment I saw her-r- < 

God help her! poordamseU aboye^ a hundred maMes, 
said tlie postillion, have M^ 'si\i<t In the several paAsh 
diurclies and convents arounoifor Jfier — but without effect : 
we have still hopes, as she is s^isible lor short intervals, that 
the Virgin at last will restore heir to heiatlf ; but her parents, 
who know her best, are hopeless upon that8core> and think 
her settset are lost for ever. 

As the postillion «poke thi% Maria made a cadence so me^ 
lanclioly, so tender, and querulous that I sprung out of the 
diaise to help her, and found ra^ll sitting betwixt her and 
her goat, betore I relapsed from itij enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for* some time at me, and then at 
her goat — and tlien at me — and then at her goat again, aiKl^ 
so on alternately — 

— - — Well, Maria, said I softly— What resembhmce do 
you find f 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
feoni the h.umblest conviction of what a beast man is,— -that 
I asked the question ; and that I would not have let fall an 
unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable presence of Misery^ 
to be entitled to all the wit that ever Ral>elais scattered. 

Adieu, Maria f — adieu, poor hapless damsel l-*-i9ometime^ 
but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own lip»— 
but I was deceived ; for that moment she took her pipe, mad 
told me sudi a tale of wo with it, that I rose up, and with 
lm>keii and irreguhur steps walked softly to my chaise. 

MBCOND PJUtr. 

\t HEN we had got within half a league of Moulines, ni 
a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I discovered 
poor Maria sitting under a poplar — she was sittinewith her 
Mbow in her lap, and her head, leaning on one side within 
b«r hand-r-a small brook nm at th^ foot of the tree. 

I bade the postillion go on with the chaise to Moulmes 
«-*«nd La Pleur to bespeak my supper-^nd that I would 
walk after him. 
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She wat A<ei|e4 in while, «iid mudi as mjr friend 4t* 

tcriked her, e^eepl that her Imir huug kxMe, whkh before 

WIS twi9^d withm a silk net. She had supendded Ukewbei 

^ to her jikket a frale green riband, which iell acnMs her 

'^^^ sbonlj^ler to Ale waist*; at ^ end of which hung her pipe* 

' HerttbathadbecftijaMthkiss as iier lover; and she had got 

mlMte dog in liea of fain|^ iF^kb At kept tied by a strii^ t» 

her girdle ; aa I'looked aliMli^iJog, she drew him towards her 

with the strmg— <« Thou ^ak fiot kare me, Sylvio," said 

she. I looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she was tfainkaig 

Biote of her father than of her lo?er orher httie goat; lor as 

she nttered the words, the tears trickled down hei^cbeeks. 

I saft down dose by her; and Maria let tat wipe them 

sway «s th^ fell, with nra handkerchief. I then steeped it 

in my own— *«nd tlien in hen^ — and then in mine-*and then 

. I wiped hers again — and ^ I did it, I felt soch.widescribable 

enotiosa withm ne, as**! am sure oould not be accounted 

• lor from «ny condiHnatioiis of matter and motion. 

I am positive I ba^ a soul ; nor can all the books, with 
which materiaivts have pestered tbe world, ever convince 
me of the contrary. 

When Maria bad come a little to herself I asked her if 
she remembered a pale thin person of m man, who had sat 
down betwvxt berand her goat about two yean before ? Sh^ 
said, she was unsettled much at that time, but remembered 
It upon two accounts— 4hat tH as she was, she saw the pei^ 
son pitied her; and next, timt her goat had stolen his hand- 
kerchief, ftnd abe had beaten him for the theft— -she Intd 
washed it, she said, in the broi^, and kept it ever aiaoe ia 
her pocl^t, to restore it to him in case she should ever see 
htpn again, vrhich, she added, he had half promised her. 
As she told me this, she took the handkerchief out ol her 
pocket to let me see it : she had folded it up neatly in « 
ecvfh 6i vine leaves, tied round with a tendril— on opei^ 
tag it, I S2m an S msnked m one of the comers. 

S|ie had since that, ^tt tokJ me, strayed as hr as Rome^ 
«nd walked Tomid sL Peter^ once--^and BBtamed back- 
that she found her way alone across tlie Apennines— had 
traveN«tf over all Lonmardy without money— «od tlirough 
<be Maty vaads of Savoy without shoes : how At had borne 
it, and how she had got supported, she could not teU— 4Hit 
•God tempers dw wmd, aaki Maria» tp the ahom lamb. 

J 
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- Sliora mdeed ! and to the quiek» said I ;,«iid wast tho|i in 
my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thde 4o 
it and shelter thee; thou shouldst eat of my own bread, and 
drink of mv own cup— I would be kind tOv4y Sylvio— -in 
all thy weaknesses and wanderings I Vould seek after tliee 
and bring thee back — when the sua went down I ;Mroul4 saj 
my prayers, and when I had done, thott shonldst play tfie 
evening, song upon thy pipe ; nor would the incense oif my 
sacrifice be worse accepted, for entering Heaven along wikn 
that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted widiin me, as I uttered this ; and Maria 
observii^ as I took out my handkerchief, that it was steeped 
too much already to be of use, would needs go wash it in the 
stream-^And where will you dry it, Maria? said I— I will 
dry it in my bosom, said she — it will do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? said I. 

I touched upon the strmg on which hung all her sorrows 
-—she looked with wistful disorder for some time in my i 
face ; and then, without saying any thing, took her pipe, 
and played her service to the Virgin — The string I had 
touched ceased to vibrate — in a moment or two Maria re- 
turned to heisotf-r-let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria? said I.r— She said to 
Moulihes — ^Let us go, said I, together. Maria put her arm 
within mine, and lengthening the string to let the dog follow 
—in that order we entered Moulines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this I stopped to 
take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order 
of fine forms---affIiction had touched her looks with some- 
thing that was scarce earthly — still she was feminine: — and 
so much was there about her of all that the heart wishes, o^ 
tire eyes look for in woman» that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza's out of mine, she 
should not only eat of my bread, and drink of my own cup, 
but Maria should lie m my bosom, and be unto ma as a 
daughter. .*/ 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden !-r4mbibe the^oil and wine 
which the compassion of a Granger, as he joumeyeth on his 
way, now pours into Ihy wound»— the Being who has twice 
bruised thee can only bind tliem up for ev«r. Steenb. 
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CHAP. XII. 
THE CHAMELEON. 

Uft has it beeiitB^ lot to mark 
^ *^ A proud, co^cdted, talking sparic, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master '^linst a post ; 
Yet round the. world -tw blade has been^ 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from hb ftnis|i'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word yoa chance- to drop, 
..The lravell*d fool your mouth will stop ; 
*' Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
*' IVe seen — ^and sure I ought to know^«-^ 
So begs you'd pi^y a due submission, * 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er, Arabia's wilds they pass'd. 
And on their way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Discours'd awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 
*^ A stranger animal," cries one, 
^' Sure, never liv'd beneath the sun : t 
^* A Ki^rd's body leftn and long, 

'A fbh's head, a serpent's toi^ue. 

It's tooth, with triple claw disjoia'd ; 

And what a \&a^h of tail belmid ! 
** .How slow4t's pace! and then i^'s hue! 
*^ Who eytfrsaw so fine a blue^ 

*' Hold there V the other quick replieii 
u 'TIS green: — ^I ^w it with tluese eyes, 
** As late withop^i mouth it lay, . 
** And warm*d it ia the sunny ray ; 
"^ SlireldiUiit it's ease tbe beast L vkw^d^ 
^ And Saw it eat -the air for food.'* 

** I've seen it. Sir, ails Sl^ as yoU| 
'^ And -must agi^ affirm it blue'; 

. C 3 
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" At leisure I the beast survey 'd, '> .. 
^ Extended m tlie*cooliiig stnide.** 

" Tis green ! 'lb green ! Sir, I assure ye"— 
« Green !" cries Ibe other, in a Airy— - ^ , ^ ^ 

** Why, Sir, d ye Ihiuk I've lost my eyes?*' , ^ ' 

<< Twere no great toss," th« friead replies'; v 
« For if tliey alarays serfe yotf thus, "^ - 

'< You'll find 'em but of IHUe use." 

So high at last the contest rose> 
From words Ihey almost came to folaiws: 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question tliey referr'd ; 
And begg'd he'd teU 'em, if he knew, 
Wliekher Ihe thing was gneea or blae. 

" Sirs," cries tfie ampiner " cease your pother-— 
«' The creature's neither one nor t'other* 
*^ I cai^t the animal last n%ht, 
^^ And view'd «l o'er by cand^light : 
*^ I mark'd it well— twas black as,jet— - 
" You stare — but. Sirs, I've got it yet, 
" And can prodaee it." — •* Pray, Sir, da ; 
«' I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
** And I'll be sworn, that, wben you've seen 
** Tlie refsilile, you'll pronounce him green.* 

" Well thea, at oace to ease the doabi," 
Replies the man, ^ 111 tani him otit : 
^ And when bakire vour eyes I've set him, 
•' If you don't find him Maek, lH eat fain**' 

He said ; then laH before tlieir sight 
Produc'd the beast, aad k>l — 'twas mkke. 
Both star'd, tha anm taok'd woadVaus wise— 
'* My chiMf^a," the chundeoa cries, 
(Then first the creatmre lound a toi^iie,) 

You all mrt r%ht, and all aw wioi^ : 
*•• Wlien nc*t ymn UJik ol what y«a viaar. 

Think others 4ee as well as yaa:' 

Nor wonder, if you laid that none 
" Vrehm ymt eyesight ta his awa*'* MxaRtcK. 
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^ ' CHAP. XIlI, 

>.«GRBe{Al?^youth of tideiits rare^ 



Whom Pltto'b phHoM^d^ eare 
Had form'd for Virtue ji nobler vtew^ 
By precepts and example too. 
Would o^ten 4>oMt ins ilkilefalefls ikHI, 
To curb Hm steed, and gvide tbe wheel 9 
And as he p«ss\l the pmag threof, 
With ^ceful ease, and smack'd the thoDg, 
The idiot wonder they express^ 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length quite vaio, he needs would shew 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the ehanot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The tiemMtng grore eonfessVl it's fright » 
Tbe wood nvaiphs started lA the sight; 
The muses cfrop tbe learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades r^re. 

Howe*er tbe youth, wfth forward air, 
Bows lo the aage, and mounts tiie car : 
The lash resouMs, the coursers springs 
The chariot marks tbe rolling ring; 
And galhVing crowds with eager eyw 
And shouts pfinue him as be flies. 

Trimnpfaaut le the goal retuni'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bmii'd; 
And now along th' indented plains 
The selfsame track he maiics again. 
Pursues with caie thie nice design, 
Nor ever demtes from ^ Kne. 

Amazement seizVl tlie circling eraw4 
Tlie yoirtli with emuhi^on gfow'd; 
Ev'n bearded sages fimTd tlie lioy» 
And ail, %iA Plate, gac'd with J9y ; 
For he, deep-juchfing 'sage, ^SiM 
With pain «Mlmfi^et«be1iaM* , 
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And when the charioteer drew nish. 

And, flushed with hope, had caught hit eye, 

** Alas ! unhappy youth," he cried, 

** Expect no praise from tne," and sigb'd ; 

** With indignation I survey 

** Such skill and judgment thrown away ; 

** The time, prohisely sqnauder'd tliere 

«< On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

" U well employ'd, at less expense, 

^ Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense, 

** And rais'd thee from a coachvian's lale, 

** To govern men, and guide the state.^ 

Whitehead. 

CHAP. XIV. 

SIR BAIAAH. 

iVhbrb Lo^idon's column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall buUy, lifts the head, and hes ; 
There dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name : 
Rdigious, punctual, frugal, and so forth ; 
• His word would pass for more than he was worth. 
One solid dish his weekday meal affords. 
An added pudding solemmz'd the Lord's : 
Constant at church, and 'change ; his gains were sure. 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The devU was piqued such saintship to behold^ 
And longed to temj^ him, like good Job of old : 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Rous'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwmds sweep 
The surge, and plunge hb father in the deep ; 
Then full against his Cornish lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes: 
** Live like yourself, was soon my lady's word; 
And lo! two puddings smok-d up<m tiie bowd. 
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Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest faictor stole a gem away : 
He pledg*d it to the knight; the knight had wit. 
So kept the djaiiiond, and the rogue was bit 
Some scruple rose>'but thus he eas*d his thought, 
" ril now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
*• Where pnce I went to chiirch I'll now go twice— 
** And am so clear too ol all other vice." 

The tempter saw his time ; the work he pli^ ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on ev*ry side. 
Till all the Demon makes his full descent ^ 

In one abundant show'r of cent per cent, 
Sinks deep vnthin him, and possesses whole* / 

Then duM director, and secures bis soul. 

Behold Sir Baliaam now a man of spirit, /< | 

Ascribes his gettiugs to his parts and merit ; 
What late he called a blessing, now was wit. 
And God's good providence, a lucky liit. \ 

Things change their titles, as our manners turn . 
His countins-house employ'd the Sunday mom: 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy life), 
But duly'sent his family and wife. 
There, (so the devil ordain'd) one christmas tide 
My good old lady eatch'd a cold and died. f 

A nymph of quality admires our knight, J 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to please .the fair) 
The wellbred cuckolds in St James's air. 
In Britain's senafe he a seat obtains. 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play ; so bad her chance. 
He must repair it; takes a bribe from France ; 
The house impeach him ; Coningsby harangues ; 
The court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 
The devil and the king divide tiie prize. 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies Popb* 
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CHAP. XV. 

EDWIN AND SMUA. 

Far in the windings of a faU» 

Fast by a shelt'ring wood, . 
The safe retreat of heakh and peace, , 

A humble cottage stood* 

There beauteavs fimma fUurisli*d fm 

Beneath her notlwr's eye» 
Whose onlj wish on earth was now 

To see her btest, awl die. 

The softest blash that nature spreads 

Gave coloar to her cheek ; 
Such oriertt colour smfles through HeavX 

When M ajr*s sweet mornings break. 

Kor let the pride of great ones soom 

The charmers of the plains ; 
That sun which bids their diamond Mate 
To deck our hi j deigns. 

Long had she Sr*d each youlii fi4lh leife, 

E^ch maiden with deapair; 
And thoagh by alt a wdider owa*dy ' 

Yet kaav not she was Mr; 

Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 

A soul that knew no art ; 
And from whose e\es serenely mild^ 

Shone foilh the feeling heart. 

A matnal flame was quickk caught^ 

Was Qukkly too reveal'd; 
For neither l>osbiu lodg*d a wish. 

Which viitue keeps coBoeal*d. 

What happy hows <rf heart-felt bii«i 

Did love on bolh bestow f 
But bliss too mighty long to last, 

Where fortune proves a foe. 
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Like her in «ikchiel joy*d. 
To work them hMxm nvkh wicked doll 
Each darker art eiii|>k>y*d, 

^ The father, too, a aordid naii» 
Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all unfeeliBg as the rode 
From whence hb riches arew* 

Long had he seen their mutual flaae^ 

And «een it long unmoved ; 
Then ^nMt a lather's Irown at bA 

He sternly disapproved* 

In Edwin's gentle keart m war 

Of ditt'ring passions strove; 
His heart, which duxtt not disobejTy 

Yet couki not cease le to^ ■ 

Denied her s%ht, he elt bdund 

The spreading hawthorn crept. 
To snatch a glance, to mark tike spot 

Where Emma walk*d and wept. • 

Oft too in StaneoMre's wintry waste. 

Beneath tlie moonlight slme. 
In sighs to pour hb soften'd said. 

The midnight moarner stray*d. 

His cheeks, wheve iove with beauty gtow'd^ 

A deadly pale o'ercast; 
So fades the fredi rose in it*« prime»« . 

More the nor&tffi bUist* 

The parents now, with late remorse. 

Hung o'er hb dying bed, • 
And wearied Heav'n with fruitless pray'ni^ 

And fruitless soirows shed. 

*^ Tb past," he cried, " but if yoursyulf 

** Sweet mercy yet can move, 
^ Let tliese dim eyes once* more behold 

** What thcgr must ever love*** 
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She ouue ; hii cold hand softly touch^ 
Aiid bath'd with many a tear ; 
Fast faUiiig.o>r.the primrose pale 
So morning dews appear. 

But oh 1 hb sister^s jealous care 

(A cruel sister she !) 
Forbade what Emma came to say. 

My Edwin, live ior me. 

Now homeward as she hopeless went. 

The churchyard path alopg, 
Tlie blast blew cold, the dark owl screamed 

Her lover's fun*ral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of nq|ht, 

Her startling fancy found 
In ev'ry bush hb hov*ring shade, 

Hb groan in evry «>and. 

Alone, appalled, thus had she pass*d 

The visionary vale. 
When lo ! the deathbell smote her ear, 

Sad soiwding in the gale. 

Just then she reached with tren^ng steps • 
Her aged mother's door : 
He*s gone," she cried, '^ and I shall see 
That angel lace no more I 

I feel, I feel this breaking heart 
Beat high against my side !'* 
From her white arm down sunk* her head, 

She shivered, sjgh'd, and died.' Mali.et. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

^ tELADON AND AMEOA. 

1 IS Ibt'tnng fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
, Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
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AncTfoHowing Blower* m exptosUm ▼»!, 
The thunder raises hU tremendous TOice. 
At linit beard solemn o'erthei verge of HeaTea, 
The tempest growb ; but as it nearer eomes 
And Tolls it's awful burden on the wind, « 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till over head a sheet 
Of livid flaine discloses wide ; then shuts. 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping aether in a blaze : 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crush'd horrible, convulsing lieav*n and earth. 

Quilt hears appalled, with deeply troubled thovght: 
And yet not always on the guilty bead 
Descends the fated flash. — ^Young Celadon 
And his Amelitf were a matchless pair; 
With equal virtue formed, and equal grace ; 
The same, distingubh'd by their sex alone : 
Hers the mild lustre of the blooming mom 
And hb the radiance of the risen day. 

They lov*d ; but such their guiltless passion was, 
As in Uie dawn of time inform*d the heart 
Of innocence, and undissembling truth. 
*Twas friendship, heighten'd by the mutual wish ; 
Th* enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow .^ 

Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self ; ^ 

Supremely happy in th* awaken*d power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse thev liv'd 
The rural day, apd talk*d the fiowmg heart, 
Or sighed, and look'd unutterable things. 

So pass'd their. life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 
The t^npest caught them on the tender walk. 
Heedless how far, and where it*s mazes stray'd^ 
While, with eadi other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. ,. ^^• 

Heavy with instant fate her bosom heav*d v 

Unwonted sighs; and stealing oft a look ^ . .u 
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Tow*rdf the big ^oo«i» oa GeMoB tier tyt 

Fell tearfal, wetting her diioitler*4 chttMu 

In vain innnrMig'loTr, aad confidleiiot 

In HeaVn, reprew'd her iear; it grew, and shook 

Her frame near distokitioii. He perceivVI 

Th' unequal ouMct^ and, as aagels look ' 

On dying sainb, hb ejes compassion shed, 

With love illumin'd high. << Fear not," he said, 

^' Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 

*' And inward storm ! He, who ^pn skies involves 

*^ In frowns of darkness, ever snu^ on thee 

<< With kind Iregard. O'er thee the secret shaft 

*' That wastes at midBight, or th' undreaded hour 

** Of nooo, flies harmleis ; and that ^ery voioor 

*' Which thunders terrour through the guiltj heart, 

** With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine* 

^ 'Tb safety to be near thee sure, and dms 

** To clasp perfectioB T From liis void embrace, 

(Mysterious Heav*n!) that moment to the ground, 

A blacken'd cone, was struck the beauteous makL 

But who can paint the lover as he stood, 

Pierc'd by severe amaeement, hatng life, 

Speechless, and ftx^d in all the dea^ of wo? 

So, faint resemblance i on the marMe tooik, 

The weU-^asei^led mourner stoofraig stands, 

For ever silent, and for ever sad. ThomsoR 

CHAP. XVH. 

JVmO AND THEANA. 

Soon as young reason dawn'd in Junio's breast^ 
Hb father sent him from these genial bles. 
To where old Thames with conscious prkle smi^yt 
Green Eton, soft abode of every muse. 
Each classic beanty he soon made hb own; 
And soon fam'd Isb saw him woo the nine, 
On her inspiring b»iks. Love t«n*d his song; 
For fair Theana was fab^mlj theme, 
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Acaste's daag^ltir, vtmrn in «ady yimih 
He oft distinguished i and lor whom he oft 
Had clini*d the belidang coanCs «iry heigfatp 
To rob it of its aectar ; «4icfi the m«kl, 
When he presenUd; inoie nectoeoiis deem*d« 
The sweetest s^f^padiUts oft he brought ; 
From him mote sweet vqpe si^padiilas seeiii*d» 
Kor had lohg idwence^^et cfkc'd her form ; 
Her charms still trkilipli'd o*er Britannia*s fair* 
One mora he met her in Sheen's royal walks ; 
Nor knew, till then, sweet Sheen contain*d he aU. 
His taste nature a|>prov'd his infant trkeice. 
In colour, form, expression, ami in grace, 
She shone all perfect; while eacb pleasing ait» 
And each soft wtue that the sex adorns, 
Adorn'd the woman. My imperfect strain 
Can ill describe the transports Jmnio iell 
At this discoT^iya be declared his love; 
She own'd his merit, boot relus'd hb hand* 

And shall net Hymen li|^ his brightest tercb 
For thb delighted pmr! Ah, Junio knew 
His sire det^ted hu Tbeana's haute !— -> 
Thus duty, rev'icnoe, gmtitude coo8pir*d 
To check their liB|ify omao. He resolv'd 
(And many a sigh mt msolntioB cost) 
To pass the tim^ till <leaAh hts aire remev'd. 
In ybitiug old Europe's ktter'd climes^ 
While she (and many a tear that parting drew) 
Embark'd, ^ehiotmit, lor her native isk* . 

Though learned, cwions, and tbougli noble beal 
With each rare talent to adoni his mind. 
His native land to serve ; no Joys he lound* 
Yet sprightly Gauk; yet Bel^mi, Satum*s jreign ; 
Yet Greece, of old the seat of ev*ry mose, 
Of freedom, conrage ; yet Ausonia*! olime 
His steps exploHr'd, where panting f»isio*8 Mmins^ 
Where arts, where laws, ^ik»9opby*s beat cbild^> 
With rival beauties hb atteirtiaii elcim'd 
To hb jiirt jndging, bis instraded eye, 
Th6 all perfect Medicean VcMS jeem*d 
A perfect senMmoe 9i hit Indian fair^ 
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But when she spoke of lo? e, her Toice surpatt'd 
The harmonious wsdi>Uiig9 ol Italian song. 

Twice one long year elapsed, when letters caoM, 
Which briefly told him of his father's death. 
Afflicted filial, yet to Heav'n resigned, 
Soon he reached Albion, and as soon embariE*d, 
Euser to cla^ the object of his love. 

Blow, prosp'rous breezes ; swiftly sail thou Po : 
Swift sail'd the Po, and happy breezes blew. 

In Biscay's stormy seas, an armed ship, 
Of force superior, from loud Charante's wave 
Clapp'd them on board. The frighted flying crew 
The colours strike ; when dauntless Jimio, fir'd 
With noble indignation, kili'd the ehief. 
Who on the bloody deck dealt slaughter round. 
The Gauls retreat; the Britons loud huzza; 
And toucb'd with shame, with emulation stung, 
So plied their cannon, plied their missile fires, 
That soon in air the hapless Thund'rer blew. 

Blow, prosperous breezes ; swiftly sail thou Po : 
May no more dang'rous fighb retard thy way ! 

Soon Porto Santo's rocky heights they spy, 
Uke clouds dim ri^g in the diSant sky. 
Glad Bums whistles, laugh the sportive crew 
Eacli sail is set to catch the fav'rmg gale. 
While on the yard-arm the harpooner sits, 
StrHics the boneta, or the shark ensnares* 
The little nautiliis, with purple pride 
Expands his saib, and dances o'er the waves : 
Small winged fi^es on the shrouds alight ; 
And beauteous dolphins gently play around. 

Though faster than the tropic bird they flew, 
Oft Junio cried, '* Ah ! i^ien shall we see land ? " 
Soon land they made ; and now in thought he chisp*d 
])is Indian bride, and deem'd his toib o'erpaid. 

She, no less anxious, ev'ry ev'ning walk'd 
On the cool margin of the purple main. 
Intent her Junio's vessel to descvy. 

One eve (faint calms for many a day had rag'd) 
The winged demons o{ the tempest rose ! 
Thunder, and rain, and lightnings awful pow'r 
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She fled : could innocencey could beauty ckim 
Exemption from the grave, the Cereal bolt. 
That 8tretch*d her speechless, o*er her lovely head 
Had imiocently roU'd. 

Meanwhile unpatient Junio leaped ashore^ 
Regardless of the demons of the storm. 
Ah, youth ! what woes, too great for man to bear^ 
Are ready to burst on thee? Urge not so 
Thy flying courser. Soon Theana*s porch 
Receiv'd him ; at his sight the ancient slaves 
Afhighted shriek, and to the chamber point :-r- 
Confounded, -yet unknowing what they meant. 
He enter'd hast y 

Ah ! what a sight for one who lov*d so well I 
All pale and cold, in ev*ry feature death, . 
Theana lay ; and yet a glimpse of joy 
Played on her hce, while with bint fault*ring voice 
She thus address'd the youth, whom yet she knew ; 
Welcome, my Junio, to thy native shore! 

Thy sight repays this summons of my fate : 
'* Live, and live hfqppy ; sometimes think of me : 

By night, by day, you still engaged my care ; 

And, next to God, you now my thoughts employ '.' 

Accept of this — ^My little all I give ; 
" Would it were larger."— Nature could no more ; 
She look'd, embrac*d him, with a groan expired. 
But say, what strains, what language can express 
The thousand pangs, which tore t^ lover*s breast 
Upon her breathless corse himself he threw. 
And 16 her clay cold hps, with trembhng haste. 
Ten thousand kisses gave. He strove to speak : 
Nor words he found : he dasp'd her in his arms ; 
He sigh*d, he swoon*d, look'd up, and died away. . 

One grave contains this hapless, faithful pair; 
And still the Cane^isle» tell their matchless love I 

GlUINOSR*. 
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CHAF.-XVin. 

DOUGLAS TO LORD RANDOLPH. 

* jVl Y name is Norval : on fht Grampian hifb 
My fatbev feeds his flock ; a frugal swain, ^ ' 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store^ 
And keep his only soih myself, at home. . 
For I had heard of battles, and I hmg'd * 
To follow to' the field some wariflte lord ; 
And Hcav'n soon granted what my sire denied. 
Thb moon, which rose last night round as my shieU,^ 
Had not yet fiird her horns, when, by her fights 
A band of fierce barbarians from the hilb 
Kush'd Wke a torrent down upon the vale. 
Sweeping our fk>cks and herds. The sh^^erds^ed 
For safety, and for succour. I alone, 
With l)ended bow» and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover*d. about the enemy, and marked 
The road hie took, then hasted to my firiends; 
Whom, with a troopof fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The porisuit I led. 
Till we o*ertook the sp6il-encumber"d foe, 
We fought and conque^^f. Ere a sword was drawtv^ 
An arrow from my bow haid picrc'd tibeir chief, . , 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning- home in triumph, I disdain*d 
The shepherd's slothful life ; and bavins heard. 
That our good king had summon*d Im bold peers^ 
To lead thehr warriors to the Cirron sfcle, 
I left my fafher^s house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps : — 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying witfr this intent, I passed tficse towers. 
And, Heav*n-directed, came this day to do 
The happy deed, that gilds my humble name« 

HOMK 
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CHAP. XIX. 

4 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

jMost potent, grave, and reveread Signion, 

My very iioble and approv*d good masters, 

That I have ta*en away this old man's daugjiter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her : , 

The very hedd and front of my offending 

Hath this e^Ltent ; no more. Rude am I in speech. 

And little blesa'd with the set phrase of peace ; 

For smce these arms of mine bad seven years' pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have iis*d 

Their dearest action in the tented fielff ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, 

I wul a round unvamish*d tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugjs, what charms^ 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 

(For such proceedings I am charg'd withal,) 

I won his daughter with. ^ 

H^r father lov*d me ; oft invited me ; 
« Still question'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieg^, fortunes. 
That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, ev*n from my boyish days. 
To the. very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 's<;apes' in th* imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being takep by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption t^ience. 
And with it all my travers history: 
Wherein of antres^ vast, and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rock^, and hills whose heads toucU HeaT*% 
It was my, bent fo speak. — ^AU these to hear ^ 
Would Desdemona seriously incfine. 
But still the lionse affairs would draw her thence. 
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Which ever as she could with haste dispatch^ 

She'd come agaio, and with a gteedy ear ^ 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and tound good tneans 

To draw from her a pray Y of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not distinctively. I did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, ^ ,. . 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke ^ 

That my youth suffered. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains^a world of sighs, ^ 

She swore, in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 

"Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitifu l 

She wish'd she had not heard it ^yet she wbh'^ 

That Heav'n had made- her such a mad: — she thanked me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, . 

And that would woo her. On thb lunt I spake ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. ShakspearE. 

CHAP. XX. 

• ELIZA. 

-Now stood Eliza on the wobd-crown'd height. 
O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life; 
From hill to hill the rushing host pursu'd, 
And view'd hb banner, or believed she view'd. 
Pleas'd with the distant roar, with quicker tread 
Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 
And one fair giri amid the loud alarm 
Sle]^t OB her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 
While round her brows bright beams of honour dart 
And lovc'9 wann eddies cii^e round her hcwt. . 
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—Near and more near th* intrepid beauty press'd, 
Sa^ through the driving smoke hn dancing crest ; 
Heaid the exultinff shout, *' They run ! tl^.y run ! ** 
" Great God 1 *' One cried, '' hes safe ! the battle's won ! ** 
—A boll now hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some fury wing*d it, and some demon guides !) 
Parts the fine locks, her graceful head tliat deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red streitm^ issuing from her azure veins 
Dyes her white veil, her iv'ry bosom stains.— 
-^'' Ah me !*' she cried, and, sinking on the ground, 
Kiss*d her dear babes, regardless *ol the wound ; 
" Oh, cease not vet to beat, thou vital urn ! 
*' Wait, gushing life, oh wait my love*sretuni ! 
** Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far! 
" The angel, pity, shuns tlie walks*of war !•— 
'' Oh spare, ye war hounds^ spare their tender age !— 
" On m^, on me," she cried, " exhaust*your rage ! ** 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caress'd, 
And sighing hid them in her biood-stain'd vest. 
From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 
Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through tiie canvass walls ; 
Quick through the murm'ring gloom his footsteps tread,. 
O'ier groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o'er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza welt'ring in her blood ! — 
— Soon hears his list ning son tlie welcome sounds. 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds :— «^ 
'* Speak low," he cries, and gives his little hand, 
*^ Eliza sleeps upon the d^w-cold sand ; 
." Poor weeping iiabe with bloody fingers press'd, 
** And tried with pouting lips her milxless breast! 
" Alas I we both with cold and hunger quake — 
'^* Why do you weep ? — Mamma. will soon awake " 
— ^* ^e'U wake no mcfre ! " the hopel^s mourner cried, 
Uptum'd his eyes, and clasp'd his hands, and sigh'd^^ 
Stretch'd on the ground awhile entranc'd he lay, 
And press'd warm kisses on the lifeless day; y 

D 
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And then up^rune with wild convulsive $ta|ty 
And all the iatiier kindled in his heart : 
« O, Heav'ns ! ** he cried, " my first rnlM^vow foigive ! 
•* These bind to earth, for these I pray to live ! ** 
Round his chill babes he wrapp'd hk crimson vest, 
'And clasp'd them sobbing to his aching breast 

Darwik. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
THE MORAUZER CORRECTED. 

A TALE. 

AherMit, or, if 'chance you hold 
That title now too trite and old, 
A man once young, who liv'd retired 
As hermit could have well desired. 
His hours of study dos'd at last. 
And finish'd bis concise repast. 
Stoppled his cruise, replaced hb book 
Within it*s customary nook, 
And, staff in hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air* 
Like Isaac, with a mind applied 
To serious thought at ev*ningtide. 
Auttunnal rains had made it chill. 
And hom the trees, that fnns^d hb hiU, 
Shades slanting at tJbe close, of day 
Chiird more bis else delightful way. 
Distant a little mile he spied 
A western bank's still sunny side. 
And right toward the favout'd place 
Proceeding with.his ninoJ^lest pace, 
In hope to bask a little yet, 
J^st readied it when the sun was set. 

Your hermit, young and jovial Sirs, 
Learns something from whatever occurs-** 
And hence^ he said, my Q)ind computes 
The real worth of man's, pursuits. 
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His object chosen, wealth or ftuxie^ 
Or other sublunary game^ 
Imagination ^ his view' 
Presenb it4eck'd with ev'ry hue, 
That can seduce him not to spare 
Hb pow'rs of best exertion there, 
But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On so desirable an end. 
Ere long approach life's €y*nine shades, 
The glow that fancy gave it fades ; 
And earn'd too late, it wants the grace 
Which first engag'd him in the chase. * 

True, answer*d an angelic guide, 
Attendant at the senior's side— 
But whether all .the time it cost 
To urge the frnitless chase be lost. 
Must be decided by the worth 
Of that which caUs his ardour forth* 
Trifles pursu'd, whatever th' events 
Must cause him shame, or discontent ; 
A vicious object still is worse. 
Successful there, he wins a curse; 
But he, whom ev'n in life's last stage 
Endeavours laudable engage, 
Is paid, at least in peace of mind, 
^ And sense of having well designed; 
And if, ere he attain his end, 
His sun precipitate descend, 
A brighter prize than that he meant 
Shall recompense his mere intent. 
Ko vilrtuous wish can bear a date 
Either too eariy, or too late. 

CowPSiu 
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CHAP. XXII. 
THE FAITHFUl, FRIEND. 

T^HB greenhouse is my summer seat; 
My shrubs d^plac*d from that retreat, 

EnjoVd the open air ; 
Two goidnnches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Liv'd Jbappy prisoners there. 

They sang, .as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true, < 

But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never miss'd. 

But nature works in ev*ry breast ; 
Instinct is never quite suppressed ; 

And Pick felt some desires, 
Which, after many an effort vain. 
Instructed him ^t length to gain 

A pass between his wires. 

The open'd windows seem'd t' invite 
The freeman to a farewell fh'ght ; 

But Tom was still confin'd ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too geu*rous and sincere, 

To leave his friend behind. 

For, settling on his grated roof, 

He chirped and kiss*d him, giving proof 

That he desirM no more ; 
Nor would forsake his cage at last. 
Till, gently seiz'd, I shut him fast, 

A pris'ner as before. 

O ye, who never knew the joys 
Of friendship, sktbfied with noise. 

Fandango, ball, and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison, with a friend, preferr'd 

To liberty without. Co w r F.n • 
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CHAP, xxiir. 

PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

.\ '■ ▲ FABLE. 

I shaIl not ask Jean Jacques Romsaam*, 

If birds confabulate or no ; 

Tis dear that they were always able 

To hold discourse at least in fable ; 

And ev*n the child, who knows no better 
' Than to interpret by the letter 
, A story of a cock and bull. 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 
It chanced then, on a winter's day. 

But warm, and bright, and cahn as May, 

The birds, conceiving a design^ 

To forestal sweet St. Valeirtiae, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 

Assembled on affairs of love ; 

And with much twitter, and much .chatttr^ ^ 

Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a bulfinch, who could boast 

More years and wisdom than the most, 
" '£nO:eated, op'mng wide his beak, 

A moment's liberty to speak ; 

And, silence publicly enjoin'd^ 

Delivered briefly thus his mind. 

'* My friends, be cautious how ye treat 
, " The subject upon which we meet ; 

" I fear we shall have wintei^yet.** 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, 

With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year's bird, who ne'er had tried 

What marriage means, thus pert replied : 

* It was one of the whimsical ipeciilatioiis of HusphilMoeher, that 
all fables which ascribe reason and speech to aoimals sboola be with- 
held from children, as bang only vehicles of deception. Bat what 
child was ever deceived by them, or can be^ against the evidence o# 

his senses ? 
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<< Methinks the gentleman,** quoth she, 
** Opposite in the apple tree, 
<< By hb good wiQ, would keep us single ^ 
<* 1111 yonder heay*n and earth shall nungle, 
** Or, (which is likelier to befal,) 
^ Till death exterminate us all. 
** I marry without more ado ; 
^ My dear Dick Redcap, what sajr you V ^ 

Dick heard, and tweedling, c^hng, bridling, 
Tumins short round, strutting, and sideling. 
Attested, glad, hb approbation 
Of anvimmedrafte conjusation. 
Their sentimepts so well express'd. 
Influenced mightily the rest, 
All pair'd, and each pair built a nest« 

But though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stem on man*s affairs. 
Not altoeether snul*d on tiieirs. 
The wind, of late bneith*d gently forth. 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you kaow, 
Coidd shelter them horn ndA or snow ; 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chill'd, their eggs were addled : 
Soon ev*ry faUier bitd and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and peck*d each other ; 
Farted without the least regret, 
' Except that thev had ever met ; 

And leam*d in niture to be wuer, 
: Than to neglect a good adviser. 

IMSTHUCnOH* 

Misses, the tak that I relate 

This lesson, seems to carry-— 
Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. Cow P£ r • 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
^ ' THE NEEDLESS AIARH. « 

A TALE. 

There b a field through ^hich I often pass; 
Thick- overspread with moss and silky grass. 
Adjoining close to Kilwick*s echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood, 
Reserv'd to solace many a neighb*ring squtre. 
That he may follow them through brake smd brieri 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine, 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceal'd. 
Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to if s wat'ry bourn. 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shiver'd long ago. 
And horrid brambles interwine below ; 
A hollow scoop'd, I judge, in ancient time, • 
For baking eaitfa, v burning rock to lime. 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 
With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 
Nor autumn yet had brush'd from ev'ry spray, 
With her chill hand, the meUow leaves away ; 
But com was housed, and beans were in tiie stadt. 
Now, therefore, issn*d forth the spotted pack. 
With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats 
With a whok gamut fiird of heavenly notes, 
For which, alas ! my destiny severe, 
Though ears she gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early mareh. 
His lamp now planted on heav'n's topmost arch ; 
When, exercise and air my only aim, 
And heedless whither, to thaft field I came, 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale, that reynard*s track was found, 



Or with the higb-rdis*d bora s melodiotts c\mg 
All Kilwi^ * wand all Dingledcny * rang. 

Sheep grazed the field ; some with soft bo^ooi pressed 
The herb as soft^ while nibbliag stray'd tl^ rest;;«> 
Nor noise was heard but of the ha^ty^brook, 
'Struggling, detain'd in xgany a pretty nook. ' 
All seem'd so peaceful, that from them convey'd 
^o me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
Gan make his instrument of music speak. 
And from within the wood that crash was beard. 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appear*d» 
The sheep recumbent, and tlie sheep that.gca^*d. 
All huddling into phalanx, stood and gaz'd, . 
Admiring terrified the novel strain, 

Then cours'd the field around, and coursed it round again ; 
But, recollecting with a sudden thought. 
That flight in circles urg'd advanced them nought, 
They gathered close around the old pits brink,. 
And thought again — but knew qot what to thii^ 

The man to solitude accustom'd long 
Perceives in ev*ry thing that lives a tongue ; 
Not animals alone, but shrubs and trees, 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease ; . 
After long drought, when rains abundant^ fall. 
He hears the Vierbs and flow'rs r^oicing all ;^ 
Knows what the freshness of their hue implies. 
How glad they catch the largess of the skies ; 
But, with precision nicer stiU, the mind 
He scans of ev'ry locomotive kind ; > 

Birds of all feather, beasts of ev'ry name, 
That serve mankind or shun them, wild or tame; 
The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Have, all, articulation in his ears : 
He-spelb them true by intuition's light, , 

And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premised was needful as a text. 
To win due credence to what follows next. 
Awhile they mus'd ; surveying ev*ry face,, 
Thou hadst supposed them of superior race; 

'^ • • 

* Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton, Esq. 
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Their periwigs of woot, and fears tombin'd, ' • ' • ' # 

Stamp'd ou each countenance such ntarks of mind, ^* 

That sage they seem'd) as lawyers o'er a dodbt, 

Which, puzzling long, at last they pul:zle out ; ' ^' 

Or academic tutors teiiK:^ng youths; 

Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths ; 

When thus a mutton, statelier than* the rest, - ' 

A ram, the ewes and wethers sad addressed. ** 

*• Friends ! we have liv'd too long. I never heard 
*' Sounds such as these, so worthy to be fear'd. ' 

'^ Could I believe, tfadt winds for ages pent 
" In earth's dark womb have found at last a i^nt, 
'' And from their prisonhouse below arise ' 
<* With all these hideous bowlings to the skies, 
'* I could be much composed, nor should appear 
" For such a cause to feel the slightest fear. 
"Yourselves have seen, what time the thunder roll'd 
" All night, me resting quiet in the fold. 
" Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
" I should expound the melancholy tone ; ' 

"Should deem it by our old companion made, 
" The ass ; for he, we know, has lately stray *d, 
" And being lost, perhaps, and wiEind'ring wide, 
*' Might be supposed to, clamotir for a guide. 
" But ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear, 
" That owns a carcase, and not quake for fear? 
^' Demons produce them, doubtless ; brazen-claw'd 
" And fang'd with brass the demons are abroad ; 
" 1 hold it, therefore, wisest and most fit, 
" That, life to save, we leap into the pit." 

Him answer'd then his loving mate and true. 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

" How ! leap into the pit our life to save? 
" To save our life leap all into the grave ? 
" For can we find it less? Contemplate first ' \ 
" The depth how awful ! falling there, we bursty * ' ' 

" Or should the brambles, interpos*d, our fall' ' ' • 

" In part abate, that happiness were small ; ' \ 

" For with a race Kke theirs no chance I see " 
" Of peace or ease to creatures clad as we. 

D3 
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«< Mean time, nobe kills not Be it dtppfo's bray, 
*< Or be it noi, or be it whoee it may, 
«< AndiTush those other sounds, that seem by tongues 
'< Of demons utter*d, from whatever lungs, 
'* Sounds are but sounds, and till the cause appear, 
*' We have at least commodious standing here ; 
*^ Come fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast 
'< From earth or hell, we can but plunge at last*' 
Whfle thus she spake, I fainter heard the peals. 
For reynard, dose attended at his heels 
By panting dog, tir*d man, and spatter'd hone, 
Through mere good fortune took a diff rent course : 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road 
Foirwmg that led me to my own abode. 
Much wonder'd that the silly sheep had found 
Such cause of terrour in an empty sound. 
So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 

(Live till to morrow) will have pass'd away. CowPBIt. 

CHAP. XXV* 

THE MODERN RAKE'S PSOORESft. 

JLhb young Tobias was his hither*s joy ; 
He train*d him, as he thought, to deeds of praise. 
He taught him vhrtue, and he taught him truth. 
And sent him early to a public school. * ' ' 
Here as it seem*d (but he liad none to blame) 
Virtue forsook him, and habitual vice 
Grew in her stead. He laugh*d at honesty. 
Became a sceptic, and could raise a doubt 
E'en of his famer's truth. *Twas idly done 
To tell him of another world, for wits 
Knew better; and the only good on earth 
Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin. 
*' Sure he that made us, made us to ei\joy; 
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<< And ivhy," said bc> <* should my fond fathtr praU 
<^ Of virtue and religion ? They afford 
<< No joys, and woukl abric^ the scanty few 
*^ Of nature. Nature be my deity, 
M Her let me worship, as herself enjoins, 
'' At the full board of plenty." Thoughtless boy I 
So to a libelee he grew, a wit, 
A man of honour, boastful emply names 
That dignify the viUain. Seldom seen, 
And when at home under a cautious mask 
Concealing the lewd soul, his father thought 
He grew in wisdom, as he grew in years. 
He fondly deem'd he could perceive the growth 
Of goodness and of learning shooting up. 
Like the young offspring of the shelter*d bopi 
Unusual progress in a summer*s night. 
He caird him home, with great applause dismiss*d 
By his glad tutors— gave him good advice- 
Blessed him, and bade him prosper. With warm heart 
He drew his purse-strings, and the utmost dok 
Pour'd in the yowigster*s palm. ** Away,** h« crici^ 
^* Go to the seat of learning, boy^ Be good, 
'' Be wise, be frugal, for 'tis all I can." 
*' I will,'* siud Toby, as he bang*d the door. 
And wink'd, and snapped his finger, ** Sir, I will.*' 

So joyful he to Alma M «ter went 
A sturdy freshman. See him just arriv'd, 
Receiv*d, matriculated, and resolv'd 
To drown his freshness in a pipe of port. 
'^ Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more ; 
** Some claret^ }oor Here's to our friends at home. 
" There let them dose. Be it our nobler aim 
** To live — ^where stands the bottle ?'* Then to town 
Hies the gay spark for futile purposes, 
And deeds my bashful muse disclaims to name. 
From town to college, till a fresh supply 
Sends him again from college up to town. 
The tedious interval the mace and cue, 
The tennis-<^ourt and racket, the slow lounge 
From street to street, the badger-hunt, the race^ 
The raffle, the excursion, and the dance, 
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Ices and soups, and dice^ the bet at whist. 
Serve well enough to fill. Grievous accounts 
The weekly ^MMt to the vex*d parent brings 
Of college impositions, heavy dues, 
Demands enormous, which the wicked son 
Declares he does his utmost tp prevent. 
So, blamins with good cause the vast expense, 
Bill after bill he sends, and pens the draught 
Till the full inkbom fails. With gratehil heart 
Toby receives, short leave of absence begs, 
Obtains it by a lie, gallops awav. 
And no one knows what charming things are doing. 
Till the gull*d boy returns without his pence. 
And prates of deeds unworthy of a brute : 
Vile deeds, but such as in these polish'd days 
None blames or hides. 

So Toby fares, nor heeds 
Till terms are wasted, and the proud degree. 
Soon purchased, comes his learned toils to crown. 
He swears, and swears he knows not what, nor caresy 
Becoi|ies a perjur'd graduate, and thinks soon 
To be a candidate for orders. Ah ! 
Vain was the hope. Though many a wolf as fell 
Deceive the shepherd, and devour the flock. 
Thou none sbalt iiyure. On a luckless day. 
Withdrawn to taste the pleasures of the town, 
Heated with wine^ a vehement dispute 
With a detested rival shook the roof ; , 
He penned a challenge, tent it, fought, and felL 

HUBPIS. 
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BOOK III. 



Didactic Pieces. 



CHAP. I. 
ON MODESTY. 



I KNOW no two words, that have been more abused by t|ie 
different and wrong interpretations which are put upon fkem 
than these two, Modesty and Assurance. To say, such' a one 
is a modest roan, sometimes indeed passes for a good cha* 
racter ; but at present is very often used to signify a sheepissh 
- awkward fellow, who has neither good^breeding, politeness, 
Bor any knowledge of the world.. 

Again, a man of assurance, though at first it only denoted 
a person of a free and open carriage, is now. very usually 
applied to a profligate- wretch, who can break through aU 
the rules of decency and morality without a blush. 

I shall eadeatour, therefore, in this essay, to restore these 
words to the two meaning, to prevent the idea of modesty 
from being confounded with that of sheepishness, and to 
llinder impudence from passing for assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it, The re* 
flection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has com- 
mitted an action. for which he censures himself, or fancies 
that he is exposed to the censure of others. 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so when he 
is aloneas in company, and as sulyect to a blush in his closet^ 
as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 
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I do not tetoewhef to have met with any iastance of mo« 
desty with which' I ain so well pleased, as that celebrated 
oae of the yotng pnftce, whote father, bciog a tribotary 
king to the Romans, had sereral complaints laid against him 
before the senate, as a tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. 
The prince went to Rome to defend has father, but commg 
into the senate, and hearing a multitude of crimes proved 
upon him, was so expressed when it came to his turn to 
speali, that he was unable to titter a word. The story teUs 
us, that the fathers were more moved at this instance of mo- 
desty and ingenuousness, than they could have been by the 
most pathetic oration ; and, in short; pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 

I take assurance to be. The faculty of possessing a man*» 
self, or of saying and doing indifferent things without any 
uneasiness or emotion in the mind. That which generally 
gives a man assurance is a moderate knowledge of the world, 
but above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself to do 
nothing against the rules of honour and decency. An open 
and amred befaavkmr is the natniBl conse^pieiice of smdk a 
resolution* A man thus anaed, if his words or actions are 
•t any time miainlerpTeted, retires within hinuelf , and from 
a consciousnen of his own integrity annmea foroe eooughy 
to despise the littie censures of ignorance or malice. 
, Every one ought to dierish aiid encourage m himidf th« 
modesty and assurance I have here mentiotd. 

A roan without assurance is hable to be — 4c uneasy by 
the foHy or ill nature of every one he oon? erses with.^ A 
man wkiiout modesty tt lost to all sense of honour ml 
virtue. 

It is more than probable, tbattfae pcinoe above-mentioned 
possessed both theM qualifications in a very emineot degree; 
WitlioiitasNBurance he woukl nevicrliave undertaken to speak 
before the most angttst assonbly m the worid; without 
^desty be wouM have plendkd tlie cnnse he had taken upon 
him, though it had appeared ever so -scandalous. 

From what faas^ been said, k is plain,, that modesty and 
assurance are both amiable, and msry very well meet in tfa« 
siame person. When they are thas asosd and Ueoded to- 
gether, they compose what we endeavour to express when 
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nvie say a iiH>cl«6t assaranoe ; by whicb we uodersUnd tbe 
just mean between, basbfulness and impudeaob 

I sball condnde with observing, Ibat as the jameiBHUi magF 
be both modtot awl aasured^ ao it u also poiiible ier the 
same person to be both impiuleat and bashiuL 

We have freqaoit iostaneea ol this odd kind ol mixtitfe iq 
people of depraved minda and mean ednc^tion ; who, though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes» or pronounce a sen* 
tence without confusion, can voUmtaiily commit the greatest 
viUanies, or moat indecent actioaa. 

Such a person seems to have made a resohition to do ill 
even in spite of himself, and in defiance of all those checka 
and restraints his temper and complexion seem to have laid 
m his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establish this mas* 
im. That the practice of virtue is the most proper method 
to^ give a man a beconung assurance in his words and ao« 
tioos. Ouik always aedcs to belter itself in one of the ex^ 
tiemea, and is sometimes attended with both« 

Sexctator* 

CHAP. IL 

ON CHEERFULNESS. 

I HAVE always preferred Cheerfulness to Mirth. The latter 
f consider as an act, tbe former as a habit of' the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and perma* 
nent. Those are often raised into the greatest transports of 
mirth, who are' subject to the greatest depressions of melan- 
choly ; on the contrary, cheerralnessy though it does not give 
the mhid such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from nilt» 
ihg into any depths ol sorrow. Mirth is Mke a flash of li|^t^ 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of douds^ and glitters for 
a moment ; cheerlnlness keeps np a kind of dayl^ht in the 
Iniiid, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Meii of' austere prkiciples look upon mirth as too wanton 
^oid dlss<^te for a state of probatiof», and as filled with a 
eertain triuiBph and insolence of heart, that are inconsistent 
with a life which b every moment obnoxious to the greatest 
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dangers. Writers of this complexion have obsenred, that 
^bt sacred Person, who was the great pattern of perfection^ 
was never seen to laugh. *- 

Cheerfalness of mind is not liable to any of these excep- 
tions : it is <yf a serious and composed nature ; it does not 
throw Ihe mind into a condition improper for the present 
state of fatmianity ; and is very conspicuous in the charac- 
ters of those who are looked upon as the greatest philoso- 
phers qmong the Heathens^ as well as among those who 
liave been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men 
among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to 
ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great Author 
joi our being, it will not a little recommend itself on eadi 
of these accounts. The man who is possessed of this ex- 
cellent frame of mind is not only easy in his thoughts, but 
a perfect master of all the powers and faculties of his soul: 
his imagination is always clear, and his judgment undisturb- 
ed : his temper is even and unruffled, whethet in action or 
in solitude. He comes with a relish to all those goods 
which nature has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures 
of the creation which are poured upon him, and does not 
feel the full weight of those, accidental evils which may be- 
fall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom be 
converses wilh, it naturally produces love and good-will to- 
ward him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
tliose who. come within it's influence. A man finds himseH 
pleased, he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of his 
companion: it is like a sudden sunshine, that awakens a 
sacred delight in the mind, without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of ifs own accord, and naturally flows out 
into f riendsliip and benevolence toward the person who has 
so kindly an effect upon it. 

. When I consider this cheerful slate of mind in it's third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a constant habitual 
gratitude to the Author of nature. An inward cheerfulness 
is an implicit prais^ and thanksgiving to Providence under all 
iCs dispensations. It is .a kind ol acquiescence in the state 
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wbereinwe are {riaced, and a secret appiobatioQ, of \if0 
Divine will in hb conduct towards man* 

A man, who uses his best endeavours to live accor^ipg 
to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual 
soigrces o| cheerfulness in the consideration of his own nar 
tui:e^ and of that Being on whom h^ has a depieudance. If 
be looks into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that exia^nce 
which is so lately bestowed upon, liim, and which* after 
millions of ages, will, be still new, and stHl in it's beguminff. 
How many self-congratulations naturally rise in the minS,. 
when it reflects on this it s entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view, of those improvable faculties, which in a hyir 
yeai:^ and even at it*s first setting out, have made ^o const* 
derahle a progress, and which will be still leceivmg aa in- 
crease of perfection, and consequently an increase of htqppi- 
Dess ! The consciousness of such a. being spreads a perpe- 
tual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes hun look upon himself every moment as more happy 
than he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good, mind is it's 
qonsideration. of thatBeuig, on whom we have our depend- 
ance, and in whom, though we behold him as yet but m the 
first faint discoveries of his perfections, we see every thing 
that we can. imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We 
find ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, and sur* 
rounded with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, 
we depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to make 
us happy by an infinity of means, whose goodness and truth 
engage him to make those happy who desire it of him, and 
whose unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness to 
all eternity. 

. Such Cfoniiderations, which every one should perpetually 
cherbh.in hb thoughts, will baaish from us all that secret 
heaviness of heaxi, which unthinking men are subject to 
lyhen they lie under no real affliction ; all that anguish which 
we may feel from any evil that, actually oppresses us; to 
.which I may likewise; add those little cracklings of mirth 
^d folly, that are .apter to betray virtue than support it : 
and establbh in us such an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with whom we con- 
.veipe, aud to him. whom we were made to please. 

Spectator. 
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CHAP. III. 

cm SINCERITY. 

XbHTH and Sincerity have all tbe advantages of i^pear- 
aoce^and many more. If the show of any thing be good 
lor any thing, I am sure the reality b better ; for why does 
any man di^emble, or seem to be thatwhic^ he b not, but 
because he thinks it p[ood to have the qualities he pretends 
to? For to counterfeit and to dissemble b to put on the 
appearance of some real excdlency* Now the best way 
for a man to seem to be any thing is really to be what he 
woijM seem to be« Be«desy it b often as troublesome to 
si^yport the pretence (rf a good quality, as to ^ve it; and 
iia man have it not, it b most lil^ly he will be discovered to 
want it, and then sll hb labour to seem to have it b lost 
There b something tumatural in painting, whieh a skilful eye 
will easily discern from native beauty tuid complexion* 

It b hard to personate and act a part long ; for where 
truth b not at the bottom, nature will always l^ endeavour^ 
ing to return, and will betray herself at one time or other^ 
Therefcne if any man tiiink it conv^ent to seem good, let 
him be so indeed, and then hb goodness ^nll aj^iear to eveiv 
one's satisfaction; for truth b convincii^^ and carries its 
own light and evidoice along with it^ and will not only cooh 
mend us to eveiy num's conscience but, which bmuchmors^ 
to God, who searcheth our hearts. So that upon all accounttk 
sioeerity b tnie wisdom. Particids^y as to the affahi oi 
thb world, integrity hath many advantages over all the ar- 
tificial modes of dissimulation and deceit. It b mudi tibe 
I^aiaer and easier, much the safcn* and more secure way oi 
d^ahng ia the world ; it has lass of trouble and diffiodiy^ 
of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and haMrd in it ; 
it is the shortest and nearest way to our end, oarryiag vs 
thither in a straight Ime, and will hold oat and last k»tttft. 
The arts of d^^t and cunning continually grow w^dcM; 
and less effectual and serviceable to those that practise thenH 
whereas mtegrity gains strength by use^ and the nsore aod 
longerany man practisetb it,, the greater service it does Imn^ 
by confinnkig lus repvtayos^ aiHl encouraging thoaa will^ 
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^hom he bath to do, to repose the greatest conluleiice ia 
hhn, which is an unspeakable axlyaQtage in busineas and the 
affairs of fife. 

A dissembler must alwajfB be upon his guard» and watch 
Idmseif carefully, that he do not contradict his own preten* 
sions ; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore must put 
a continual force and restraint upon himself. Whereas* he 
that acts sincerely hath the easiest task in the world ; be- 
cause he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and care 
about his words and aettoos; he needs not myent any pre- 
tences beforehand, or make excuses afterward, fdr any thin^ 
he has said or done. 

But insincerity is very trouUesome to maaaee ; a Ivypo* 
cttte hath so many flihigs to attend to, as mne ^s m a 
very perj^e ked and intrieate thing. A liar Inth need of a 
good memory, lest he contradict at one tmie what he said 
at another : but truth b always eoosisttiit wMb ilitll and 
needs nothing to help it out? it is always nesHr aft land, and 
tits i^n our lips; whereasa Me is trdnbksauia^ arid needs 
a great many more to mdte it gWKk 

Add to all this, that shicerity is the nnist cmnpendimtf 
wMom, and an exceHent instrument for the speedy dispatch 
of business. It ci^ettes confidence in those we bair^ to deal 
with, saves the labour iA many hicp^ncs, and brings tbhirs 
lo an issue in few words^ it is hke traveMing^ ni' a ^kam 
beaten road, which cjsmmonly brings « maxk sooner to his 
journey's end than by^ways^ hi which men often lose then»- 
B^fts. In a word, whatever eonvenvenee rsmej be thought 
to be in fdsdiood and dissiflialalion^ it is sooD'Over; but the 
incoofrenience of it b perpetual, because it brings a man 
mdier an everlasting^ ^al6usy and SQspiciony so that he b 
nbt beHered when he speaks^ trutti, nor trusted when |icv> 
hapd he meaii9 honestly. Whan a man hn& once lodnled 
the reputation of Mr integrky, nothing wMltiwo-sttrt hb 
tnm, ncMi^ truth nor falMhood» 

Inxkedj il a man were only to deal in the worid for a daj» 
atfd tilould n^ver have ocM^on to^ coiv?crae more widi man- 
kind, never mom need their good i^nnon or good word. It 
w^er^ thenno great matter (as far as nspects the affairs of 
thhn^orhl) if he spent hb 'reputation all at onee, end ven- 
tat^ Ir al one^ throw. But ii he bt to eonlintte in the 
worlds and would have the advantage of reputation while 
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.ttt h hi*%M htm make use of truth and &indenty in alibis 
^onh ^ttdactiotis, for nothing but this will hold oiit to ttHe 
encf. All other arts may fail, bat truth and integrity wUi 
catry a man thron^h, and bear farm out to the last. 

TiLEOTSON; 

* 

CHAP. IV. 

ON HONOUR. 

fjrVEK Y principle that is a motive to good actions ought to 
be encouraged, since men are of so different a make, that 
tiie same principle does not work equally upon all mincjb. 
What some men are prompted to by conscience, duty, or 
religion, which are only differenrt names for the samesthing, 
otkers are prompted to by hoooar. 

The sense of honour b of/so fine and delicate a nature, 
that it bonly to be met with in minds which are naturally 
noble, or in such as have been cultivated by great example^ 
or a refined education. This essay therefore is chiefly d«^ 
fliigBed for those, who, by means of any of these adnmtageSy 
are, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious principle. 

Bat as nothing is nu>re pernicious than a principle of 
action,, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider honour 
^vith respect to three sorfe of men. First of all, with regard 
to those who have a right notion oH it. Secondly, with re^^ 
gard to those who have a mistaken notion of it. Aiid> 
thirdly, with regard to those who treat it as chimerical ami 
iiuti it into, ridicule. 

• In tlie first place, true honour, though it be a different 
-principle from religion, is liiat which produces the «ame 
effects. The lines of action, tliough drawn from different 
parts,. tHTininate in the same point. Religion embraces viiv- 
tue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as it b 
graceful and ornamental to . human nature. The religtouB 
man fears, the roan of 4ionQ«ir scdms, to do an ill ac^oA. 
The latter considers vioa as something that is beneath faitn; 
tfarokher^ as somethmg that b offensive to the Divine Beini^ 
The one,, as; what is uidbeconiing; the other; as what b l^uv 
hidden; Thus Seneca speaks m t)ie natural and feoum* 
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lan^^age of a man of honour, whto he declavef* that ver^ 
there uo God to see or punish vice, he would not commit 
it, because it is of so mean, so base, and so vile a nature, 

I shall conclude this head with the description of hoaour 
in the speech of young Juba : 

Honour's a lacred tie, the Isw of khigs, 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens Tirtne when it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 

It ought not to be sported with. Cato. 

In the second place, we are to consider those who hwe 
mistaken notions of honour. And these are such as estab*- 
lish any thing to themselves for a point of honour, which 19 
contrary either to the laws of God or of Xbfdr country*; 
who tliink it more, honourable to revenge, than to forgive. aa 
injury ; who make no scruple <rf telling a lie, but would fpMt 
any man to death that accuses them of it; who are more 
careful to guard their reputation by their courage, than by 
their virtue. True fortitude is indeed so becoming in hup 
}nan nature, that be who wants it scarce deserves the name 
of a man : but we find several who so much abuse this notioii> 
that they place the whole idea of honour m a kind of brutal 
courage ; by which means we have had many among us who 
have called themselves men of honour, that would have 
been a disgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who ja^ 
orifices any duty of a reasonable creature to a prevailing 
Miode or fashion, who looks upon any thing a» honouraUe 
that is displeasing to his Maker, or destructive to soekty^ 
who thinks himself obliged by this principle to the practice 
of some virtues and not of others, it is by uo means to be 
reckoned among true men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated by false 
honour. Timogenes would smile at a man's jest who ridi* 
culed his Maker, and at the same time run a man through 
the body that spoke ill of his friend* ^Timogenes would 
have scorned to have betrayed a secret that was entrusted 
with him, though the iafte of his country depended upon the' 
diiscQvery of it, Timogenes took away the life of a young 
ffittow in a duel, for having spoke ill of Belinda, a kdy whom 
htt iuaiseU had seduced in ^her youd^ and betrayed into 
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wmit a^fd jgioooiiinr. To oIom Us character^ Timogfioei^ 
after bavuig ruinea several poor tradesmen's iamilies who 
had trusted lum, sold bis estate to satisfy his creditors ; but» 
like a man ol honoor, disposed of all the money he could 
make of it, m the paying off his play debts, or, to apeak in 
his own lanf;uage, nis debts of honour. 

In the tlnrd placed we are to consider those persom who 
treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 
Men who are professedly of no honour are of a more profli- 
gate and abandoned nature, than even those who are actuated, 
by false notions of it, as there is more hope of a heretic 
than of an atheist Those sons of infamy consider honour 
with old Syphax, in the play before mentioned, as a fine 
imaginary notion that leads astray voung ineiperieacad mpti, 
and draws them into real mischien, wlule Ihey are engaged 
in the pursuit of a shadow. These are generally peiaons 
who, in Shakspeare's phrase, '^ are worn and iiackneyed in 
the ways of men f whose imaginations are |;cown calloui, 
and have lost all those delicate sentiments, which ar^'patural 
to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such old bat- 
tered miscreaiits ridicule every thing as romantic, that comes 
in ccMnpetition with their present interest, and tit^'thoae. 
persons as visionaries, who dare stand up in a corrupt age 
for what has not it's immediate reward joined to it. Tbi» 
talents, mteresk, or experience of such men» make them very 
often useful in all partiea, and at all times. But whatever 
vrealth and dignities they may arrive at, they ought to con- 
sider, that every one stands as a Uot in the annals of his 
country, who arrives at the temple of honour by any other. 
way than through that of rirtue. Guardian, 

CHAP* V. 

ON GOOD HUMOUR* 

vTOOB Humour may be defined a habit of being pleased; 
a constant and perpetual softness of manners, easiness ol 
afp^oach, and 8uav% ol -diifK^sition ; like that which evevy 
iBan perceivet in ymaelf, yfiea the iost traBspoita oi assm 
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klicity harre tabstded, am! hbliboughts are oiriy kept in 
motton by a slow succession of soft impulses. GomI huihour 
is a state between gayely and unconcern ; the act or emana- 
tton of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification of another. 
It is imagined by many, that ^yhenever they aspire to 
please, they are required to be merry, and to show the glad- 
ness of their souls by flights and pleasantry, and bursts 'of 
laughter. But though these men may be tor a time heard 
with applause and admiration, they seldom delight us long. 
We enjoy them a little, and then retire to easiness and good 
bumoiu", as the eye gazes awhile on eminences gHttering 
with the sun, but soon turns aching away to verdure and to 
flowers. 

Gayety is to good humour as animal perfumes to vege- 
table fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spirits, and the 
other recreates and revives them. Gayety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the hearers either strain theirfaculties to 
a(x:ompaqy it's toweritigs, or are left behind in envy and 
despair. Good humour boasts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his power, and pleases principally by not 
offending. 

It is Well known, that the most certain way to give anj 
man pleasure is, to persuade him that you receive pleasure 
from him, to encourage him to freedom and confidence, and 
to avoid any such iq^araiice oi superiority aslnay overbear 
and depress him. We see manytha^ by this art only, spend 
tbeir days in the midst of caresses, invitations, and civilities ; 
and without any extraordinary qiialitiea or attainments are 
the universal favourites of both sexes, and certainly find a 
friend in every place. The darlings of the woiM will, in- 
deed, be generally found such as excite neither jedous^ nor 
fear ; and are not considered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themselves with ccnmnon 
accomplishments, and endeavour rather to solicit kindness, 
than to raise esteem. Therefore in assemblies and places of 
x«sort it seldom lails to ha][^n, that though at the entrance 
of some particular person every lace brightens wit^i gladness^ 
and every hand is extended in salutation, y^t if you porsue 
faitti beyinidtbe first exchange of caviiitks, you will find him 
of Tery small ihinoitance, and only welcome to the coib*^ 
patiy as oiie by whom i^ cdncevre themselves admired^ and 
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witli wliom any one u sU liberty to amuse hiawelf wliea be 
can find no other auditor or companion ; as one with whom, 
all are at ^§$6^ who will hear a jest wttbont criticism, and ^ 
narrativt without contradiction ; who laughs with eveiy wil^, 
and yields to erery disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always mclines them to aa* 
sttciate with those, from whom the^ hare no reason to kftrt 
mortiftcatiou ; and there are times m which the wise and thg, 
knowing are williiic to receive praise without the labour ^A 
deserving it, in which the most elevated mind is willing tOt 
descend, and the most active to be at rest All, tberetofe, . 
are at some hour or another fond of companious whom they- 
can entertaiu f]^n easy terms, and who will relieve tlieiii 
from solitude, without condemning them to vigilance aacJt 
caution. We are most iuclmed.to love when we have vm^ 
thing to fear ; and he tliat encourages us to please oanelves^^ 
Mfiil not be long witliout preference in our affection to tlioii« 
whose Warning holds us at the dbtance of pupils, or whew 
wit calls all attention from us, and leaves us wiUiout inipoiiM 
auce and without regard. 

It \% remarked by prince Henry, when he seea.AkliA 
lying 'On the ground, << that he could liave better spared a 
better man.^ He was Well acquainted with tiM Vices «tdi 
follies of him whom he lamented ; but while his coBvktio» 
compelled him to do justiee to superior qwdklet, ins tender 
n^S9 still broke out at the remembrance of Fabtaff,* -of tbo^ 
<;hQerf ul companion, the loud l>uf foon, witli whom he had 
passed his tune in all the luxury of idleness, who had glad- 
dened him with uneavied merriment, and whom he coidd at 
once enjoy and despise. 

You may jperkaps think this ae cooat of Ihote who are dj»> 
tiqgttbhed for their good humour not very consistent wilii 
tlie praises^ which I have bttlowed upoa it. But aiwdl^ 
notbu]g.can more evidently show the value of this quiMy^ 
than that it jrecommeods ^oae who are destifaite of mlloMMrt 
exceltettcie»> and procures regard ao the .trtflmg^ irieadibift 
to the worthless^ and affe<tion to the dull. - • i y 

, Good hutnoor is indeed goncrally degraded by tbe ^dm^ 
raeters in which it is found \ lor being considered aa a ckoftp 
and vulgar 4]^ality, we find it often neglected by those tlui* 
have excellencies of higher reputation and brighter s]>lendouiy 
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m^o perhaps imagine, that they have some risht to ffratify 
themselves at the expeme o! othens And af^fo denfltand com-' 
pii^nc^ i%ther thdti to pitictide it. It i^ by some unfortnnsite ' 
mistake, that almost ail those who have angr clittiHo esteem 
or love 'press their pretensions with too little eoasideratiofi 
of others. This mistake my own interest as well as my ml 
fiMr'generaf happiness makes me desirous to rect^ ; for I 
banre a friend, wh^ because he knows his own fidelity and 
usefulness, is never willing to sink into a companion '; I have 
d ynit whose beauty first subdued me,' and whose wit con* 
finned her conquest ; but who^e beanty now serves no other 
purpose than to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only 
u^ed to ju^fyperverseness. 

^'Siitely noting can be more unreasonajyk, tiiatn to lose the 
will to please, Mdien we are conscious of the power-; or show 
ftiore eraelty, than to choose any kihd, of influence before 
that of kindness. He that regards the welfare of others 
dbotdd make his virtue approachable, that it 'may be lov^d 
and copied ; and he that considers the wants wnich every 
Bian mIs, or will feel, of external assistance, miMt rather 
ivish to be surrounded by those that love him, than by those 
tfial admire his exiSellendes, or solicit his favours ; ior nd- 
oiitation ceases with novdty, and interest gains it's end and 
p&Xite^^ A man whose great: quiditi^ want the ornament of 
anperfioial attractions is like a naked mountain with mines 
ol ^d, which will be frequented' only till tiie treasure - ja 
•idiausted. . Ramblrh. 



CHAP. VI. 






ON Tffll KNOWLEDGE OP THE W0RO>. 



jVoTHlWO has SO tmich exposed men ol ledming to tcn^ 
Mtnpt and ^dicule, as their ignorande of things whith are 
known to all but themselves. Thoae, who have bts^n fm0ti 
to cKDiisider the iiMtitutiods of th^ schools as giving the kst 
perfection to human abiliti^, ^ are surprised to see nien 
wrinkM with 8tiidy,'yet wanting to be inatructed hi. the 
TOimAe ektumstaaces ^ propriety, or the necessary forms of 
dNiify #ttisaciion ; and quiekly shake off ttfeur reverence for 
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modes ol educatkni, wbicli tfaej iiod loi pMdnce^no^ttbiUlgf 
above the rest ot mankind. 

Books, sa^ Bacon, can never teach die use ol books. 
The student miist learn by commerce wkh mankind to re* 
duce hb speculationi to practice, aad aeeommodate hit 
knowledge to the purposes of life- 
It is too common for those Who ha^ be^i bred to scho- 
lastic professions, and passed much of U^ time in acadht- 
mies, where notfaui^bia leacmng eonieiB honours, to disre* 
gard every odicr qpinlifioationr and to imagine, that liiey shall 
find mankind ready to pay homage to their knowledge, and 
to crowd about tliem mrinBtrttctioB. They therefcNre step 
out from their cells into the open world, wkh all the confi- 
dence of authority, and dignity of in^rtance ; they look 
found abont them at onoe with ignorance and scam onaraca 
ol beings, to whom tiiey are equaUy unknown and equa^ 
contemptible, but whose manners they must imitate, and with 
whose opinions they must comply, if they deshne to pasa Aehr 
time happily amone them. 

To lessen that dUdam with which sdiolars are inclined to 
look on the common business of th^ world, and the ua- 
willingness with which they condescend to learn what is not 
to be found in any system of f^ilosophy, it may be necessary 
to consider, that though admiratkai is excited by abstruse 
researches, and remote discoveries, yet pleasure b not given, 
or affection conciliated, but by softer acoenqplishments, and 
^pialities more easily communicable to those about us. Ho 
that can only converse iqpon questions, about which only a 
small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make them 
carious, must lose hb days in unsocial silence, and live in 
the crowd of life without a companion. He tiiat can ouly 
be useful on great occasions mi^ die without exerting \m 
abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexa* 
tions, which fret away hajyinaifi and which Bolhing b re* 
quired to remove but a little dei^rity of conduct and readi^ 
oess of expedimits* , 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able tO' s^ 
liim above the want jrf hourly a«sistaiM:(^ or to ejOinguiah^the 
desire of i&md endearments^ and tend^ officiousoess ; and 
flieiefore no one should tbhik itunnecesiarv to learn tkoee 
arts, by whkh frienddi^ may be gaiaedi Kmdnets is pfcK 
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#enwd W « cofintmit veciprocaiion of Venefits, or inter- 
change of pleasures ; but «uch beh^U only can be bestowed* 
tt ouers aero eapMe oi receiving, and such pleasures only 
XQpftrted, as 'Others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this deaeeBtirom tiie pimutcles of art no honour wlH 
be lost : ior the condescensions of learning are alwayis over^ 
pud by grfttitude. An elevated genius employed in Itttk 
tikmgs appears, towsethe simile of Longinus, lilte the sun in 
hi» ev^iing declination ; he remits his splendour, but retains 
liis magnitude ; and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 

Ramblsrw 
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CHAP. Vli. 



ON THE ADVANTAGES OF UNITIN© GENTLENESS OF 
MANNERS WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND. 

1 M^if TIONBD to you some time ngo a sentence, which T 
wo(uld Hiost earnestly wish you fdways to retain in your 
thoughts, and observe in yoiu^ conduct ; it is mavit^rin modoy 
fortitkr in re. I do not know any one rule so unexception- 
ably \tteiul and necessary in every part of life. 

The suavithr in modo alone would degenerate and sink 
into a mean, timid complaisance, and passiveness, if not 
supported and digniyBed by ihefortitir in re ; which would 
iilto run into impetuosity and Imitality, if not tempered and 
softened by the suamt^ m modo: however, they are seldom 
uniled. The wami choleric man, with s^ong animal spirits, 
despises the su<nitir in modOf and thinks to canry all before 
luia by the^br^t^ ts re. He may possi^y, by great aoci- 
defi^ now and then succeed, when he has only v^ak and' 
timid people to deal with ; but his general fate will be, t<r 
sboek, ofteikl* be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the 
cnmiing ccai^y man tlualES to gain ati his ends l^tlie svavit^ 
m modo Ofily : he becomes aU.thidgs to dl men; he seems 
to have no opinion of Ins own, and servilely adopts the pre- 
sent opinioa o{ tbe present person : lie insintiates himself 
ouly into the e^eom ol fools, but bsoon detected, and surely* 
diespised by every hod^ dse. The wise man (who differs* 
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cunning, u from the choleric man) atone 
in modo with \htfortilir in re. 
lutliorhy, and have a right to command, 
leliTered suaviler in modo will be willingly, 
>n$equentty well obeyed : whereas if grTea 
tit. brutally, tliey will rather, a* Tacitiu 
kI th«n executed. For my oWn part, if I 
bring me s glass oi wine in a nmgh insult- 
luld expect, that, in obeying me, he wonM 
me of It upon me : and I am sure 1 shouM 
deserra it. A cool steady resolution should show, that, 
where you have a right to command, you will be obeyed ; 
but at the same time a gentleness in the manner of enforcing 
that obedience should miike it a cheerful one, and Mften, as 
much as possible, the mortifying consciousness of inferior^. 
If yon are to ask a favour,, or even to solicit your due, you 
must do it suavith in modo, or you will give those, who have 
a mind to refuse you cither, a pretence to do it, by reseat- 
ing the manner; but, on the other hand, you must, by a 
tieady persevemnte and decent tenaciousuess, show the 
fprtilir in re. In short, this precept is the only way I know 
in the world ol being loved without being despised, and 
feared without being hated. II eonstitutes tbe dignity of 
diarecter, which every wise man must endeavour to establish. 
If therefore you find, that you hare a hastiness in yotir 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet satliffi, 
or rough expressions, to either your superiors, your eqmJs, 
at' your inferiore, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and 
call the laavifir in modo to your asnstance : at the first im- 
pulse of passiou be silent, till you can be soft. Labour «v*a 
to get the command ofyour.couutenaoce so well, that tliow 
«molions may not be read in it : a most unspeakable advan* 
tage'in business ! On the other band, let no coraplaiswioe, 
no gentleneu of temper, no weak desire of pleasing ou your 
part, no wbeedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on other people's, 
make you recede one .iotfrom any point, tiat reason and 
prudence have bid you pursue ; but return to the charge, 
persist, persevere, and you wilt find most things atbtiaabla 
that are possible. A yielding, timid meekness is idways 
Hbused and insulted by the unjust and the unfeeling ; but 
' raeekness, when snstained by ibeJ'Qrtitir inrt,'u ^WJtys re- 



«pie«led» comwQxdy s^ccessi/ttl. . Ip.your friendships «nd con- ^ 
uectiooB, a&well as iu yoiUjemnities, this rule is ipa|ti9ularly 
useful; let your firmness an4 vigour preserve sind inyjte at- 
tachments to you; but, at the ^o^ie tinie» let your mailner 
^ hin^ the enemies of, your friends and dependents from 
becoming yours ; let your enemies be disarmed by the gen- 
tleness of your manner, but let them feeU at the same tii^e^ 
the fsteadiness of your just resentinent ; for ^here is a gre^t 
difference between . bearing malice, which is always ui)- 
ganerous, and a resolute self-defence^ wliicb b always pru- 
dent and justifiable. 

1 Gonclude with this obseryatioo, That gentleness of man- 
ners> with firjouiess of mind, is a short, but full description 
of human perfection, on this side of religious and moral 
duties. Lord Cii£STSRFi£L9. 

CHAP. VIII. 

' : * ON GOOD SENSE. 

W' BR^I to cxplam what I understand by Good Sense, I 
should call it ri^t reason ; but rtf^t reason that arises not 
from formal and logical deductions, but from a sort of in- 
tuitive faculty in the soul, which .di9tinguishe8 by immediate 
perception : a kind of innate sagacity, that in many of it's 
properties seems very much to resemble instinct* It .would 
be iiifirofier, therciore, to auy, that sir Isaac Newton showed* 
kis good sense, by .those amazing discoveries which he made 
in natural philosophy ; the operations <^ lhis,gift of Heaven 
are rather, inrtantaneous than the result of any tedious p4»>- 
csast. Like Diomede, after Minerva, bad indued him wiih 
the power ol discerning gods from mortals, the mMU of gOiod 
«nse discovers at ooce the truth iA those ol^jectA be is mn^st 
cenceiBed to distinguish, and conducts himself with suitable- 
«Buti«nand<seotirtey. . i 

li i» lor this^ reason, possibfy, that this quality of the mind 
is oat so often found united with learning as on^ cou)(l wish ; 
lor good sense being accustomed to receive her discoveries 
without labourer study, she cannot lo ea^ly wait ion th^e 
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vmJhfr n w hlyeitos emtrtf, w^ttt mudi puliB and iq[i]^lihe»- 
tvni Id Mifold. 

H^'ttMyQ^r I^chmI xnsc is not fit wht^ wsMnitTf iM>f Afpfnys^ 
il fiHidt 1^ (mtied, At l9ie company ol Iftte sciences 
theinMt sensible of p<9eb bmnttfty observed) ^f ihljy ww f ti i 
^ Ihe seren.^ Rectitode of onderstandinf is indeed Ihe most 
erseliil, as weH as the most noMe of h«m«Deiidoimeiiils; «a k 
is ther s o i^reig n guide «iid dfreetor in etcrj hnmeh of crrfl 
and social inferconrse. 

UpoD whatever occasion this enhghteiilfi^ ffieitlly is eir- 
etted, it IS idwiH^ sure to t/tt witii distinguisfied eminence ; 
%«rt if s chief mid peculiar province seems to fie inr th^ conr- 
werce of the world. . Accordingly we nsay. observe, that 
#osewho have conversed more with men than with boolrs, 
whose wisdom is derived ratiier from experience than con- 
templation, generally possess tbir bappy talent with superior 
perfection. For good sense, though it cannot be acquired, 
may be improved ; and the world, I believe, will ever be 
found to afford the most kindly soil for it's cultivation. 

P«ATT. 
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CHAF. IX. 

OW 9ItJ]>T« 



Studies serve lor delight^ lor otmaanty and for a iii i tj , 
Tlie chief use k>r (kKgbt kin pfifat0Des»«Bd jotimf ; for 
-oi r im mc nt, is in dig tuwae ; and to* ability, iS(iii4bej«lgiMnt 
Had diiqpositton of bmnets. For: expert omm <a»<€aMioirtt» 
«nd perhaps Ifodge of pnlicobnoAe by ««»; bvttfaegtMnil 
«o«nseU« aodtlto ploto, aoadanrsfaiiiing ai«ifairs»««nie>bett 
frant those tb«l are )t«ttiod< To tpstadtoo nMbtiMe^ 
anidies is sMb ; to use tiKin too mttdsior aiwaaiiint « itf- 
ie^ioa; to make ,i tfdgMa Mt wholly by tbcfr fufesii (the 
humour of a scholar. They perfect nalm, «Ml'«vefpat^ 
isctod by experience; lor natsnA^bililieaBreibke.iaCiiral 
pianis, that need pnming by duty ; and studies tbenifoiMt 
4I0 gW« forth 4ttr0ctiaiis too ntieh at latft, eiwa^ tiny Im 
iMMwded in by. oapeMeace. Ccafty men eoKlaam 
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«iMipW nm^wlnire them, «b4 wi9e«MB4ite>l^^ 
teftch «ot tbeir own^ise, b|iA thH b «^iviidon¥ri[lbMititlbt«i» 
and above them, won by observation. ReiMl boI Io ^mh 
tradicl and conliitf, nor to believe «nd take for gmilad ;' not 
to findt^and4i8ooiM8e>buttoire%hattdcoiiMdef. Soiae 
books are to be tatted, o^rs to be swalkiwed, «mI wmt 
Urn to be chewed aad digested : that it, tome bookf are t» 
be read only in parte ; others to be read, bat not eariOMtly-; 
and tome fevr to be read wholly, aod with diligeaee aB4 at- 
tention. Some books abo may be read by deputy, aad ea* 
tEact8]Mule<of them by others; but that tboald i^ only m 
the lest important MrgumentSi and the meaner torts of bMw ; 
else distilled books are l&e conwum dittilled walerig flatkgr 
tilings. Reading makelh a full man; cc^aieffeace a fe^i[f 
man ; and writing an ^act man. And tlierefore, if a man 
write little, he had need 4iavo a great memory; if he oon* 
fer little, he had need have a present wit ; and if he read 
Ifttle, h^ had need hare much oimning, to teem to know 
that he doth not. Baoom. 
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CHAP. X. 

ON SATIRICAIi MTT. 

— ^nr RUST nie, this unwary pleasantry of thine will sooner 
or later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties, which no 
afterwit«au«Ktrfcatetheeoatof. In these tallies, too oft, I 
aee, it happent, that the person laughed at considers himself 
nrtheli|^of apereon injured, with all the rights oStnch « 
akntftion belmighig to-him ; and when thou viewett him in 
that l%fat too, smd redranett upon his friends, hit laaiiify, hit 
kiadv^ and aHiet, and mutterest up with tiasat tiie maogr 
teemits, which will titt under him from a atnse of oomaatli 
danger; ^no e«hra?agant arithaKtie to tay» that for every 
ten jokes, thou hast got a liundfed enemies ; . and, till tiMai 
kastgoneon, and raised a ewarm, of waq[)t about thine eart^ 
andlort half stang^to dealii by theaiy thou wik never beeeii* 
winced it is to. 

I •cannot enspect it hi the man Whom 1 eelaem, thai th^ae 
b the least spur from spleen or malerokuce of intent in 
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, ifa«K^itflliNi^ t bettev^ «B#.kMir lh«m to be traly honekt 
and sportitt; bul bomider, that fooU cattaot dtslingudli 
'^bk»'^rt^ Ibat kimnres will not ; aftd thou knowest not what 
4l i%'eMier to pi#voke the oiuf» ^tht to make merty iih& the* 
other ; -wheaever they associate for mutual defence, d^}ead 
upon it^tlKy tviU cairyoo the war in such a nkannef agaoMt 
Hiee, cay dear friend/ as to mtke thee heartily sidi of it, and 
«4f thy Ufetoo. 

Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale of 
dkhonoor at thee, which no innocence of heart or integri^r 
of conduct sbaU set right. The fortunes of thy house sbafl 
tatter-^^hy character, which leil the way to them, sli4ll bleed 
en etery sule oCit — thy faith questionecU— 4hy works behed-^ 
thy wit forgotten — thy learning trampled on. To wind up 
the last scene of thy tragedy, Cruelty and Cowardice, twin 
¥uffians> hired and set on by Malice m the dark, sfaaU strike 
together at all thy infirmities aud mistakes ; the best of us, 
*niy friend, lie open there ; and trust me— when, to gratify 
a'ptivate appetite, it is once resolved upon, that an innocent 
and a helpless creature shall be sacriificed, it is an eaa^ 
matter to pick up sticks enough from any thicket where it 
has strayed, to make a fire to offer it up with. « '• 

: Sterne. 
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CHAP. XI. 
HAMLET'S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to yon, 
trippingly on the toneue. But if you mouth it, as many of ^ 
our playets'doj I hacT as lieve the town crier had spoke my 
lines. ' And do not saw the air too much with your haii<4, 
thus : but use all gently ; for ir^ the very torrent, temp<^ 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget «l temperance, that may give it smoothness. 
O ! it offends me to the soul, lo hear a robustious penViig^ 
pated fellow tear a passion to tsttters, to very rags, to sppk 
the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the most part, a^^ 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise: 
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.1 would b»ewch a fallow wklnMd (or o'wdoingbinwyutt ; 
it outberods HttTod.— Pny yQu, avoid it, ■•': 

B« not too Ume neiUwt ; but let yeiu: own 4iBM«tion Im 
^ur tutor. Suit tlie adioitto tlie wonl, the wvcd to Ifce 
action, with this ipecial obtervascetthat you o'erst^p ncd.Ihe 
■luodesty oinature : loi any. thing iq overdone m irooi' Ibe 
purpose of playing i wUote cod, both at the licit aod now, 
was and ii, to bold, as 'twere, the mirror U|>,t0 nature ; to 
■how Virtue hex owa feature, Scora ber own ini^ge, and Uie 
very age and body of the time bis form and pressuie. Mow 
this overdone or come tardy of, though it make the wubil- 
Jul laugh, caanot but make th« judiaious grieve : the ceuawe 
Sti oae of which must in your aUowance o'enveigh a whofe 
theatre oi others. O ! there be players that I have seen play, 
mul heard olhen praue, and that highly, (not to sp«ak i| pro- 
fanely,) that, DMtber having the accent of Chmlian, nor the 
gait oi Christian, pagau, aor man, bave-K) strutted sud bel- 
lowed, that I have thought some of Natme's journeymen bad 
made tlwm, and not made them well, they imitated bu- 
maoily so abonuoably. - . 

And let those that play your clowns sp«ak no more llian 
is let down for them '. for there be of them that will thetn- 
lelves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh too i tiiough, inthe mean time, some necessary question 
of the play be then to be considered : — that's villanous : and 
■bows a molt pitiful ambition in the iool that uses it. 

SUAKSPBARI. 



CHAP. XU. 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MAN VINDICATED. 
Ueav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fat^, 
know. 



O bfiiMkiess to Xht future ! ktucRy stv'a, 

That each may fill the circle mark^ by Htt/n ; 
'Who sees with equal eye, as God of M, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow faH ; 

Atoms or systems into niin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble Inirst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then, with trembling piaieos iotr $ 

Wait the great teacher, Death ; imd God adore. 

What future bliss, be gives not thee to Imow, 

But gives that Hope to be thy lileMing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the hmnaii breast ; 

Man never is, hot always TO bb blest: 

The soul, nneasy and coi^ia'd fnim'hoiBe, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to eome. 

Lo, the poor Indian 1 wtose nntiftot'd luM 
"S^ God in ekmds, and lietrs him in the wind ; 
., Jiis soul proud Soienoe never taoghl lo ttn^ 
' Far as the sokor walk, or mHky way ; 

Yet simple Natm'e to his bope has giv'n, 

Behind the cioud-topp'd hill, a humbler hwv^ ; 

Some safer world in depth <A woods «ttbrac'd, 

Some happier island in ^tie wafry waste, 
'Where skves onee more their nsSi^ land beholdy * 

No fiends torment, nor dnisliaais thint lor gold. * 

To BE, contents his natural d>nire, 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire : 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear biro <eonpany. 
Go, wber thou ! and in thy scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinion against Provkience ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say, here he gires too little, there too mudi : 
- Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 

Yet cry, if Man's tmbappy, God's nnjust ; 

If Man alone en^oss not Heav'n's high cajpe, 

Afone made perfect here, Imraovtal thofe : 

Snatch from his hand the> balance and the rod, 

Rejudge bis justiiee, be the God of God. 

In Pride, in r^as'ning Pride, our erronr lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush kto the skiei. 

Pride still is aiming at Ibe blest abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Ang«ls would be Gods. 
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Aspiring to be Gods, if Angeb fell, 
Aspiring to' be Angels^ Men jrebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order sins sigainst th' Eternal Cause. 

'i 

CHAP, xin, 

ON THE ORDER OF NATURE 

Se£ through this air, thb ocean, and this earth. 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may gof 

Around, how wide ! now deep extend hek>w ! 

Vast chain of Being! which from God began, ^ 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, , 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye c9d see. 

No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee. 

From thee to Nothiog^'^-^n superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior miglit on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where one step broken the great scale's destroy'd : 

From Nature's chain whatever link you strike. 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. , 

And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled. 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world, 
Hea^n*s whole foundations to the centre nod. 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God : 
All this dread Order break — for whom? for thee? 
Vile worm ! — Oh madness I pride ! hnpiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust- to tread. 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head? 
What if the heud, the eye, <Mr ear, lepin'd 
To serve mere engmes to the ruliAg Wxidl 
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Jost as absurd iorsm part lo^Uiia 

To be another, \d this gea'ral ix^ixae : , 

Just as ri>surd to mourn the tasks or pains. 

The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul : 
That <:bimg*d through all, and vet in all the same. 
Great in. tlie earth, as in th' ethereal frame. 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives through all, life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided^ operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To hi|n no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fiQs, he bounds, connects, and eqnals alL 
" Oease then, nor Order Imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : This kiad, thb due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, ileav'n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — ^In this, or any otlier sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : « ' 

Safe in the hand of one disposing PowV, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see ; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Evil, imiversal Good : 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Wuateveb is, is right. 

Pope, 

! 

CHAP. XIV. 
THE ORIGIN OF St7P£BSTITION AND TYRANNY 

Who first taught souls enslaved and realms uodoBi^ . , 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one ; 
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That proud exception to afi N^are^ kws, 

T* invert the world, and coUtitcrwork it's caused ' 

Force first made conquest, and that cooqoest, law r ' 

Till Superstition tainght the tyrant awe. 

Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid, ^ 

And Gods of conqu'rors, slaves of subjects made. 

She 'midst the lightning's blaze, and thunder's s^und, * 

When rock'd the mountains, and when groanM the ground 

She taught the weak to bend^ the proud to pray» 

To pow'rs unseen, and mightier far than th^ : 

She, from the rending earth and bursting skies, ' 

Saw Gods descend, and' fiends infernal rise: ' 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; ,^ 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 

Whose attributes were Rage,~Ilevenge, or Lust; ^ 

Such as the souls of cowaras nugfat conceive, <* 

And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 

Zeal, then, not Charity, became the guide ; 

And Hell was buHt on spite, and Heav'n on pride. 

Then sacred seem*d th^ ethei'eal vault no more ; 

Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore : 

Then first the flamen tasted living food ; 

Next 4ii8 grim idol smear'd with human blood ; 

With HeaVn's own thunders shook the world below. 

And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives Self-love, through just and tlirough unjust^ 
To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, lust: 
The Same Self-love, in all> becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him. Government and Laws ; 
For, what one likes, if others like as well. 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
Hdw shall he keep, what sleeping or awake 
A weaker may siuprise, a stronger tsdie ? 
His safety, must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus by self-defence, 
£v'n kings leam'd justice and bedevoknce : 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursu'd. 
And fouad ^le private in the public good. 
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Twas then the stndiom bead or gen'roos nund, 
Foliow*r of Ged, or friend of hranldiid, 
Poet^r patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral Naturo ga^e befom ; 
Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
If not God's imAge, yet his shadow drew; 
Taught ipowVs due we to peo^ and to kings^ 
l^aught nor to slack, Bor starain it^s t — dtr sIrtagSy 
The less or greater set so jmtly true. 
That touching one jBttst strike the other too; 
Till jarring iirt'rests of themselres create 
Th' according music of a well-mui'd state. 
Such is the world's mat barraooy that ipriagi 
From order, nnioo« roU coi wmt of thrngs : 
Where small and great, where weak Midmightyy 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not kiTade ; 
More pow*rful each as needful to the rest. 
And, in proportion as it blesses, blest : 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring ' 

Beast, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or lOng. ^ 

For Forms of G^emment let fools contest; 
Whate'er is best administered b best: 
Tor Modes of Faith let graceless fealots figlit, 
His can't be wrong whose life b in the right ; 
In Faitli and Hope the w<fM wHl diMgree, 

Bat all Mankind's concern is Charity : | 

All roust be false, that thwart thb one great Bod : 
And an of God, that bless Mankind or mend. 

Man, like the gen'rous me, supported' lives ; 
The strength he gains is from th' embrace he givns. 
On their own axis as the planets ran, , 

Yet make at once Miek circle round the tun ; 
So two consistent motions act ^k soul. 
And one regards itself, nod one the whole. ^ 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ffal franie> 
And bade Self-love and devial be the same« 



Obvious her goods, in no extreme the; dwell ; ' 
There needs but thiftking rigirt, and ■BeaIli^; weli i 
And mourn Oar nrioiis portkiiH as we please, 
Equal b common teasB, and common cue. 
Remember, Man, " tbe UniveMsl Cbbm 
** Acts not by partnl, but by general law>i" 



But future viewi of t>etter ai of wone. 
O, sons of earth, ^empt ye still lo rise. 
By niountaias jHl'd on mpuntaiua, to the, ikies? 
Heav'n still with laugliter the yaiu toil sunreyi. 
And buries madmen in tbe heaps the^ raise. . 

Know, all the got)d that individuab find, ; 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 



ompeteDceJ 



acquird. 



wstow ! 

blind, 

wiUfind: 

id, 

I God: 

Joius Iieav'D and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know. 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns, from this union of the rising whole, 
Tbe first, last'puq>03e ioi the human sodI ; 
And knows where Fjitb, Law, Morals, all began. 
All end, in Lui^ of God, and Love of Man.^ , 
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CHAP. XVII. - 
OS TERSIFICATION. 



Mamt by Namben judge & Poefs song ; 
And Bmooth ornmgfa, wiln Ibem. h right or m 
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In the brigbt Mose theugh thousand chtriM tcmfikef 

Her voice 18 all these ttmefalioob adfliire ; ^ ' 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 

Not melld their minds ; as some to church repaur, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. . 

These equal syllables akme requhe, . 

Though oft the car the open vowels tire ; • . >if 

While expletives their fecUe aid do jonii; 

And ten low words -oft creep in one dull line ; 

While they ring roond Hk mibc vovmnl ehiinM^ 

With sure returns of still expected rfamnt; 

Where'er yoa fmd ^ Ae cooing weslcfv btntrnty^ ' > 

In the next line, it ** nrhispeis through the tveet z*' 

If crystal streams ^^ ndtk pleasing normim cretp,'' 

The reader's threaten'd^ not in vain, mtfa ** slMp;" 

Tlien, at the last and osly- couplet fimi^t 

With some unmeaninf tluni^ they o«i a flM^girt, 

A needless alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags if s sloir length aloofi 

Leave such to time their own dull lymes, and know 
What's roondly smooth, or langosliingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line. 
Where Denham's strength, mid Wi^ftei^s sweetenss join. 
True ease in writing comei from art, not diance. 
As those move easiest who have leam'd t» daaon. 
Tia not enoti|^ no faarslmess gives offencn, 
The sound must seem an echo to tie mose: 
Soft is the strain -wiien Zephyr gently Uomiy 
And the smooth stream in msooihcr nomhen flmrs^ 
But when loud surgeslasb the sounding ahnin. 
The hoarse, rough verse should like tl^ loneni roar: 
When Ajax^strivcs some reek's vast wei|^ to tlffow. 
The line too kboen, and 'the words move Mow ; 
Not so, when swift CamiUa seoars the plain. 
Flies o'er th- mibenfihng com, and skims along the main. 
Hear how Timotheus' vnried h^ surprise, 
And bid alternate pnmioiii fall and rise ! 
While, at each dimige, the son of Libyan Jofn . 
Now bums with glory, and then nieHs widi kffe ; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury g^^^y 
Now sighs. steal 4iitty and team begin to uiqwi 
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Persians and Greeks like turns ot Natnrc fooad, 
And the World's victor stood subdued by Sound ! 

CHAP. XVIIL, 

« 

IJESfi(ONS OF WISDOM. 

XTow to live happiest : how avoid the pains. 
The disappointments, and disgust of those 
Who would ^ pleasure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I c^ld recite. Though old, he still retain'd 
His manly sense, aiid energy of mind. 
Tirtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He^till reniember*d, that he once was yoniig; 
His easy presence check'd no decent joy. 
Him cVen the dissolute admir'd ; for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleas*d put on. 
And laughing could instruct. Much had he read. 
Much more had seen ; he studied from the life, 
And in th' original pems'd mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, 
He pitied man : and much he pitied those 
Whom falsely-smiling Fate has curs'd with ineans 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy. 
Our aim is Happiness : 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
He said, 'tis the pursuit of ail that live : 
Yet few attain it, if ^twas e'er attained. ' 

But they the widest wander from the murk. 
Who through the flow*ry paths of saunt'ring Joy, ' 

Seek this coy Goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue. ' '. 

For, not to name the pains that pleasure brings 
To couuterpoiise itself, relentless Fate * 

Forbids, tliat we through gay voluptuous wilda ' ' 

Should ever roam : and, >ere the. Fs^tes more kind, ' 

Our narrow luxuries would soon be stale. -j . . '"i 

Were these exhaustless. Nature would grow side, -* 

And, cloy*d with pleasure, squeamishly compkin^ * 
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That all was vaiuty, and life a dream. i • ' 

Let Nature re$t : be busy for yourseli^ - *- 

And for your friend ; be busy ev'n in vain, , 
Rather than tease her sated appetites : > 

Who never fasts, no banquet e*er enjoys j 
Who never toils or watches, never sleeps. . . •* 

Let Nature rest : and when the taste of joy ' - * 

Grows keen, indulge : but shun satiety. 

Tis not foi mortals always to be blest. 
But him the least the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppress, whom sober Sense cpnyducts. 
And Virtue, through this labyrinth we tread. ^ 
Virtue and Sense I mean not to disjoin ; 
Virtue aiid Sense are one ; and, trust me» he ^ 

Who has not virtue is not truly wise. 
Virtue (for mere Good-nature is a fool) ^ •* 

Is sense and spirit, with humanity : 
Tis sometimes angry, and it's frown confounds ; 
Tis ev'n vindictive, but in vengeance ju$t. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it ; some great ones dare ; 
But at his heart the most undaunted son 
Of Fortune dreads it's name and awful charms. 
To noblest uses this determines wealth ; 
This is the solid pomp of prosp'rous days. 
The peace and shelter of adversity ; 
And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
Onr this foundation, which the secret shock 
Defies of Envy and all-sapping Time. 
The gaudy gloss of Fortune only strikes 
The vulsar eye : the suffrage of the ,wis(B, 
The praisie that's worth ambition, is attained 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul. 
Is the b^ gift of Heav'n : a happiness 
That ev'n above the smiles aud frowns of Fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites : a wealtii 
That ni^er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd : it is the onty good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call bis own.^ 
Riches are;offc' by guilt and baseness eani'd ; 
Or dealt by chance, to shield a lucky knavt^ 



Or tkropa aniel sonskkie «a a foot 

But for one end, oae mmdiHiegleeled me, 

Are riches worth yonr care (for Naiure's wants 

Are few, and without opuleace supplied). 

This noble end is, tOipraduce the Soul ; 

Xo show the Tirtues ia their fairest light ; 

To make Humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Provideiice ; aad tsach the bressfc 

That gen'rous Luxury the Gods eiye y 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 

Sometimes declaimed. Of Right and Wrong he taught 

Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard ; 

And (strange to tell !) he pracUs*d what he pffeach-'d, 

AaiiSTBoifo. 

CHAP. XIX. 

AGAINST INDOUBNCE. 
juf vuna TO dk. comiwALUS* 

In Frolic's hour, ere atrions Thought had birtii» 
There was a time, my dear ComvmlUs, when 
The Muse would take me on her airy wingf 
And waft to viewa romantic ; there preseirt 
Some motley vision, shade imd sun ; the cliff 
Overhanging, sparkling brooks, and ruins gray : 
Bade me meanders trace, and catch the form 
Of various clouds, and rambows learn to paint 

Sometimes Aikibili<m, bmshmg by, would Isritoli 
My mantle, and with winiung look mblnne ■"' ^ 

Allure to follow. What though ste^ the track, 
H^r mountain's top would over|iay^ when climt/d^ 
The scaler's X^ ; her temple there was fiiie. 
And lovely thence the prospects. She could tell 
Where laurels grew> whenoe many a wreath antk^ne | 
But more advis'd to shun the barren twig, 
(What is immortal iverdure without fruit ?) 
And woo some thriving art ; her num'rovs n 
Were open to the searched a skill and paina. 
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Caught by th' harangue, heMtbeal, mdt%m^&mf^^dm 
Sounded ivreg'iar tMuirhes to be g — e i 
What, pause a ni0mea|«4eQ> Aa&idwi calbf 
No, the blood gallops to the dHbuit gaftl, 
And throbs to leaehi it. Let tlie ^Mtam tit 
When Fortune gentle^ at 4h' hiUfs.veifi 
Array'd in decent gari>, but «QBM«irh«l 
Smiling approach*d; and what oeeasioB, atk'd^ 
Of climbing : She, tAxmdy fffovidentt 
Had catered well, ii ^omaeh c^uU di^ol 
Her viaadB, tad a pabte not too ince 2 
Unfit; she said, for p«rilan» attenpt ; 
That manly linb foynr'd» and aiiiar tottgfi: 
She took, and laid me in a ^ale reiDOlay 
Amid the gloomy soene of ik amd ^w. 
On poppy beds, where Moipheus stiwr'd the grouMi 
Obscurity her curtain round Me dbew. 
And siren Slodi a dull quieius suag. 

Sithence no fairy lights^ 00 ^fuiek'niag lay, 
No stir of pulse, nor objects to eutioe 
Abroad the spirits : but the doisterVi heait 
Sits squat, at home, ULe pagod in a niche 
Obscure, or gmndees with Bod-watefaiiig eyt, . 
And folded anus, in presence of the tfavooe, 
Turk, or Indostan-^itiesy femmsy courts, 
And prating sanhedrims, aad druamtng mn, 
Affect no more than storiestold to bed 
Lethargic, which at intervals the sick 
Hears and forgers, and wakes to dost agaia. 
Instead of converse and variety. 
The saiae tvite round, the same stale sileat sceao 
Such, are thy oomiorta» blessed Solitude !— - 
But Innoceace is theM, but Peace all kind. 
And simple Quiet wfmjior downy couch. 
Meads lowing, tune of Vwiki and lapse of stroamfl^ 
And saunter with a hook, vid warbling Muse 
In pnise of hawthorosr^Ue's whole hasiaess this • 
Is it to bask i' th' sun } .ii so, a. mail 
Were happy crawling on a southeni walL 

Why sits Coafeent upon a coUage siU 
At evenlidey and blesses the coarse meal 
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In sooty eontir ? Why sweet 8lumber wait 

Tb* bard pallet f Not bocaose f rom bauHt remote ^ 

JSequester^d in a dingle's busby lap : 

Tis Labour sav'ry makes tbe peasant's fa^, * '. 

And works out bu repose : lor Ease must ask 

The leave of DUigeoce to be ei^y'd. 

O ! lislea not to that enchantress Ease '^ 

With seemwg smile ; her palatable ciip 
By standing grows insipid ; and beware 
The bottom^ for there's poison m the lees« 
What health impaired, and crowds inactive maim'd I 
What daily maityrs to her sluggish cause I 
Less strictdeyoir the Russ and Persian claim 
Despotic ; and as subjects long inur'd 
To servile burden grow supine and tame. 
So fares it with our sov'reign and her train* 

What though with hire fallacious she pretend 
s ^ Ft'om worldly bondage to set free, what ^aki 
^^ Her votnes? .What avaib from iron chains 
JBxempt, if rosy fetters bind as fast ? 

Bestir, and answer your creation's endw 
Think we that man, with vig'rous pow'r endow'd 
And room to stretch, was deslin'xl to ait still i 
SluggSLtds are Nature's rebek, slight her lawa. 
Nor live up to the terms on which they hold 
Their vital lease. Laborious terms and hard ; 
But such the tenure of our earthly state ! 
Riches and fame are Industry's reward ; . 
The nimble runaer courses Fortune down. 
And then he banquets, for she feeds the bold. . 

Think what you owe your country* what yovraelf. 
If Splendour charm not, ^et avoid the Scorn, - - 

That treads on lowly stations* ^ Think of some 
. Assiduous booby mounting o'er your head, 
* And thence with saucy grandeur looking down: 

Think of (Rdiecticn's stab !) the pitying friend *. 

With shoulder shrugged and sorry. Think that Time 
Has golden minutes, if discreetly seiz'd. ..1 

And if some sad example, indolent, . .n 

To warn and scare be wanting-*-think of me^ . ' ^ 
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^ '*. "CHAP. XX. . .^ ... I . i 

ELE0Y TO A YOUNG NOBUSMAN LEAVtNP TH^ 

UNIVERSITY^, 

£rb yet, iDgenious Touth, thy stqps rstire : 

From Cam's smooth mufin, and the peaedol tble. 
Where Science call'd thee to her studious quire» ^ 

X And met thee musing in her cloisters pale ; 
O ! let thy friend (and may he boast the name) 

Breathe from his artles reed one parting lay ! 
A lay like this thy^ early virtues daim, '" 

And this let voluntary Friendship pay. 
Yet know, the time arrives^ the dang'rous time, ■* 

When all those virtues op'ding now so fair, 
Transplanted to the worlds tempestnoos clime, 

Must learn each Passion's boist'rous breath to bear. 
There if Ambition, pestilent and pale, ^ ^ 

Or Luxury should taint their vernal glow ; 
If cold Self-int'rest, with her chilHng gale, ' 

Should blast th' unfolding blossoms ere they blow t 
If mimic 'hfie», by Art or Fashion spread. 

Their genuine, simple cdouring should supply ; - 
O ! with them may these laureate honours fadhe ; 

And with them, if it can, my friendship die. 
A nd do not blame, if,t though thyself inspire. 

Cautious I strike the panegyric string ; 
The muse full oft pursues a meteor fire. 

And, vainly veirt'rous, soars on Waxen wing. 
Too actively awake at Friendship's voice, * 

The poet* 8 bosom pours the fervent strain, * 

Till sad Reflection blames the hasty choice. 

And oft invokes Oblivton's aid in vain.' 
Qo then, my friend, nor let thy candid breast 

Condemn me, if I check the plausive string ; 
Go to the wayward workl j completertbe r^8t ; 

Be, what the porest. Mtise would wkfa to siiig. 
Be stm Thyself : that c^n pa^ of Truth, 

Which led thee here^ let Mimhood fitm purmt ; 
Retam the sweet wiplicity ci Youths 

And alt thy viftoe dictatea dare to do. 

F 
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Stm scorn, ^Ifith oonscious fNride, tbe mwAi of Art } 

On Vice's fro«l let karful €fttitiK>n low^r, 
And teach the dif&knt, disareeter part 

Of knaves that jillot, aknd tools that iswh for pow^r. 
So, round thj brow when Age's honours spread. 

When Death's cold hand unstiings thy &f ason*! tyttf 
When Ibe green turf lies light^ on hk bead. 

Thy worth dtaUaone saperMNr bard inspire ; 
He to the amplest boands of Tiae's donuun. 

On Raptare's plume thaU gm thy name ta fly ; 
For trust, with ifer^reoce trust tiiis ^bine strain : 

'< The Muse forbids the Yirtaaus MaD-to dieT 

Mason. 
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CHAP. XXL 

ON THE MISERIES OF HOMAN UFB. 

All 1 little tlimk the gay licentious proud, 

Who^ pleasoie, pow'r, and affloanoe suireand ; 

They, who then: thoughtless hours in giddy nmrth. 

And wanton, dten cruel, riot waste ; 

Ah 1 litde tfaiak they, while tbey dance along, 

How many fe^ this very moment, death, 

And all the sad inariety of pain : 

How many sink in the dei^onring flood, 

Or more devouring flame: how many bleed. 

By shamdul yariance betwht Man and Man : 

How many pine in want, aad dbmgeon glooms ; 

Shnt from the common ur, and common use 

Of thcur own Ihnbs: how many drink the cup 

Of baleful Grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of Misery : sare pierc*d hy a^try winds. 

How many sbriak into the scHdfd hut 

Of cheerless Po^perty: how many shite 

With all the fieroer lortums ol She mind. 

Unbounded passion, ssidneo, guilt, r^orse • 

Whence, tumbling headlong irom tlie height of Mfd; 

They furnish matter for the tn^ muse : ^ ^ 

Ev'n in the vale, when WMom loveato dwd^> ^'^ov 



With FricttdsWp, Pwce» and CBW lMu liligtt Jbirfdi 
How many, racked- ^kh hmMt pMnm, dto!ip( * • * ^ 

In deepretir'ddiflbrMi* luiiriMttiy itMd 

Around the deathb^^ their ^Uwrttt fikiids, * 

And point the puting aiigttifih.~TiM)a|^ load maat 

Of tbMese, and all the thousand iimiBltiMli»^ ^ 

That one incessant ttnittle mKl«r ]Skf 

One scene of AM^ <A tmringv ^Hld of M<v ' ' 

Vice in his high ceraerwoura •fandlippttttVI^ 

And heedless himhlinff foipaiie leant loiihU 9 • 

The conscious heart el Chatity W6uld wMia^ 

And her wide Willi BehevoteiKse dilate; . ■ 

The social tear would rne, liie mcM sigk ; ' 

And into clear perlection, gmdoal Mbs, 

Refining still, the social paasiom work. Tiid!ifSOM# 
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CHAF. xxn. 

REFLBCnONS OK A FUTURE STATE; 

'Xis done!— diead Wiolepepveatds bk kicit gloeaiii 
And reigns tremeadeot o'er the cottquet'd year* 
How dead the vegetaMe Mngdom fies ! 
How dumh the tmefal f Hmtot wkle exteade 
His des^ie domaw. BeboM; food Htm I 
See Ihere thy pictured Mfe: pass some few years. 
Thy flow'ring Spring, tliy Svmner^e iirdeiit itreogth» 
Thy sober Autamtt fading into age» 
And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. > Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ^ tboie imsoMd^ho]^ 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame f 
Those restless caresf tfieee boty bijMlbig dlly9^ 
Those gay-^nt lestifie nights? ^lose ^etmt tbDig b Uy 
Lost between good and iBy that ^Mr^d 4hy bfa } . ' 
All now are vanish'd ! Tiftne sole wa i l i t s^ t 

Inunortal luster-lailiDg Irieiid of Maa^ 
His guide to happmess on btgh.-^^And seef : ' 

Th come, t)k gloriofvmdm ! tte eecoti* bMi 

F 2 
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Of hemr'n, tnd etitiil ««k'ning Nature hew^ 

The new-crcatiag word, aad tUrte to Itfc, 

In ev'ry heighten'd form, from paia and death 

For ever free. . Tbfe gient eteraal scheme 

InrolTiDg all and in a perfect wkoie 

Unitiug as the prospect wider spreads. 

To Feason^ eye refin'd clears up i^pace. 

Ye vainly 'Wise! ye bttod presui^uous ! now, 

Confounded ia the dust, adore that Po^:r, 

JCnd Wisdom oft arraign'd: see now the cause, 

Why unassomipg Worth m secret liv'd, 

Andf died, neglected : why the ffopd man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness ol soul : 

Why the lone widow, and her orphans, pin'd 

In startoig solitude ; while Luxury 

III palaces lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'nrbom Truth, 

And Moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition's scourge : why licensed Pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that embbsom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliss. Ye good distressed ! 

Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, vet bear up awhile. 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deem'd Evil, is no more. 

The storms ol WinWy Time will, qmckly pass. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all. TuOMSOJi. 

CHAP. XXIIL 

' ■• 

ON. PROCRASTINATION. . 

3b ^i^ to day; '^ mfidfless to defer: * 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, tiU.wbdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the Uiief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fleil, 
Apd to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast coiieeiiis of an eternal scene« 
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Of man's miraculous mistakes fbfs beats 
The palm, ** That all men are about to Uvey'' 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to tbink. 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds : 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in thek own hands is FoUy's vails ; 
That lodg'd in Fate's to Wisdom they consign ; . i^ 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone* 
Tis not in Folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human Wisdom to do more. 
All promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that through ev'ry stage. When young, indeed^ 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows It at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay. 
Pushes his piudent purpose to Resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and reresolves, then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock' of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts vvounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close; where pass'd the shaft, no trace is.found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains. 
The parted wave no furrovfr from the keel. 
So dies in human hearts the thought of dc^th. 
£v'n with the tender tear, which nature sheds^ 
O'er those we love, we drop it in the grave. 
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THE PAIN ARISING FROM VIRTUOUS EMOTIONi^ 
ATTENDBD WITH PLEASURE. 

^Sehold the way» 

Of Heaven's eternal deitiny to man. 

For ever just, benevolent, and wbe : ,- . 

That Virtue'* awful steps; bowc'er pursued 

By Yexing.Fortune and intruwfe Pain, . 

Should never be divided from ber cliaite^ i . : 

Her fair attendant, Pleasure. Need I ««ge « .. 

Thy tardy thought through all the various round -^^ 

Of thi9 e&istence, that thy soft'ning. sopl.^ 

At length may learn what energy the hand - 

Of Virtue mingles in the bitter Ude 

Of passion sweUiog with di^eai and pain, . 

To mitigate the slmrp wUh gracious dr^pft 

Of cordial Pleasure f Ask Ibe faitbhil youth, V 

'Why the cold urn of her whom long be lov'd 

So often fills his arpis; so often draws 

His lonely footsteps, at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of hk teara ? 

O ! he wil tdl thee, that the wealth of worldr 

Should ne'er seduce bis bosom to forego 

That sacred hour, when stealing from the noise 

Of Care and Envy, sweet Bemembraqee soother 

lYith Virtue's kindest looks bis aching breast 

And tiims bis team to rapture^-*- Ask the cr#wdy 

Which flies impatient from the village walk 

To climb the nei^b'ring eUMs^ when far below 

The cruel winds have buri'd tipof^ the.eoa;^ 

Some hapless bari( ; while lacred Pily ipelta 

The gen'ral eye, or Terrour'a icy hand 

Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 

While ev'ry mother closer to her b^ast 

Catches her child, and, pointing wliere the waves 

Foam through the shatter'd vessel, ^uieks aloud, 

As one poor wretch, that spreads bis piteous anna 

For succour, swalloWd by the roai^ surge. 
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As now another, dash'd against the rock> 

Drops lifeless down. O ! deeuiest Uiou indeed 

Ko Kind endeirment here by Nature giv'a 

To mutual Terrour and Compassion's tears ^ 

No sweetly-meking aoftness^ which attracts^ 

O'er all that edge of pain, iJie social pow'n 

To this their proper action and their end 1-^ 

Ask thy own heart ; wheji, at the midiugbt hour, 

Slow through that studious i^o^mi thy pausipg ^f;^. 

Led by tlie glimm'ring taper, moves around 

The sacred volumes of the dead* the songs 

Of Grecian bards, and records wit hy Fam« 

For Grecian heroes, where the preset poVr 

Of heav'n and earth surveys th' immortal pag«|, 

E'en as a father blessing, while he reads 

The praises of hb son ; if then th^ soul. 

Spuming the yoke of these inglonouB day% 

Mix in their deeds and kindle with their flame : 

Say, when the prospect blackens on thy view^ 

IVhen rooted from the base, heroic states 

Mourn in the dust, and tremble at the frown 

Of curs'd Ambition ; — ^when the pious band 

Of youths that fought for freedom and their sir«^ 

Lie side by side in gore ; — when ruffian Fridfi 

Usurps the throne oi Justice, turns the pomp 

Of public pow'r, the m^esty of rule. 

The sword,the laurel, and the purple robe. 

To slavish empty pageants, to adoni 

A tyrant's walk, and glitter in the eyes 

Of such as bow the knee ; — when honour'd urns 

Of patriots and of chiefis, tlie awful bust 

And storied arch, to glut the coward rage 

Of regal envy, strew the public way - 

With hallow'd ruins !^-when the muse's hauat^ 

The marble porch where Wisdom, wont to talk 

With Socrates or 'Fully, hears no more, 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious noonks, 

Or femak Snper^tiou^s midnight pray'r;—* 

When ruthless Rapint from the hand of Tim* 

Tears the destroying sithe, with surer blow 

To sweep the works of Glory from their base | .. ^ 
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TiU Deralatiaa o'er ttc grass-growa street 
Expand, his raven-wiugs, and up the waU. 

Hisrts the ghding snake through hoaiy weeds. 
That clay the mould'riiig column :--thus defac'd. 

Thus widely mournful when the prospect thriUs 
Thy beatmg bosom, when the patriot^ tear 
Starts from tHne eye, and thy extended arm 
In fancy, hurb the thunderbolt of Jov&, 
To fire the impioas wreath on Philip's brow. 
Ur dash Octavius from the trophied car — 
Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste * 

itX^^"^ 3' '^**""«* *»« *«" ^change 
Those heart-ennobhng sorrows, for the lot 

U| him who sits amid the gaudy herd 
Ut mute barbarians bending to his pod. 
And bean aloft his gold-invested front, 
And says within himself, " I am a king' 
« Aud wherefore should the clam'rous 'voice of Wo 
'Intrude upon mine ear? "-The baleful dre« 
Of these Uite ages, thb inglorious draught 
Of servitude and folly, have not yet. 
Blest be th' Eternal Ruler of the world I 
Defil'd to such a depth of sordid shame 
The native honours of the human soul 
^or so effac'd the image of it's sire. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
ON TASTE. 



Sa^, what IS Taste, but the internal pow'n 
AcUve and strong, and feeUngly alive '^ 
To each ine impuke? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublune, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd, or disarrang'd, or sross 
In species ? This nor gems, nor stored of f oM 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow.^ ' 
But God alone, when first his active hand 
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Imprints the s^cired bias of the souk '< 

He, Mighty Parent ! wise and just in all, . 

Free as the vital breeze, or h'ght of heav'n', 

Keveais the charms of Nature. Ask the swain . ^ 

Who journeys homeward from a summer-day's 

Long labour, why, forgetful of his toib 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

The sunshine gleaming as through ainber clfHids 

O'er all the western sky ! Full soon, I ween, 

His rude expresslotf, and un'tutor*d airs, , 

Beyond the pow'r of language, will unfold 

The form of Beauty smilmg at his heart, 

How lovely! how commanding! But though HearVi 

In every breast hath sown these eariy seeds 

Of love and admiration, yet in vain. 

Without fair Culture's kind parental aid, 

Without enliv'ning suns and genial show'n, 

And shelter from the blast, iu vain we hope 

The tender plant should rear it's blooming head, 

Or yield the harvest promi^'d in it's spring. 
Nor yet will ev'ry soil with equal stores 

Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 
His will, obsequious, whether to produce 
The olive or the laurel. Diff'reut minds 

Incline to diff'rent objects : one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. Hence when lightning fires 
Tho. arch of heav'n, and thunders rock the ground ^ 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And Ocean, groaning from his lowest bed. 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs. 
All on the margin of some flow'ry stream 
To spread his careless limbs, amid the cool 
Of plantane shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of slighted vows and Love's disdain 
Resounds, soft warblmg, all the livelong day t 
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Consenting Zephyr sighs; the weeping rili . 

Joins in bis plaint^ meiodioos ; nrnte the growt; 

And hill and dsda 'Hi\h «U ftbcir echoes raouni» 

Such and so variout are the tastes of jnen. AxBNti j>s. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 



the pleasures akisino from*|hcuijtivatbd 
' imaxsinahon: ^ 

O bi;est of Heav^i, wioni nc»t the bngaid soagt 

of Luxury, the siceB ! not the bribes 

of sordid Wealth, nor all the gaudy spoilt 

Of pageant Honour, can aedvee to leave 

Those everhIoonni{r sweets, whicb froos the store 

Of Nature fair imi^itiatioa calls, 

To charm.ilt' aiMveaTd souT! What Oioogh sot aH 

Of mortal offqpring' caA attain tbe beigbl 

Of envied life ; thoogb only lew possess 

Patrician treasures, or impenat state : 

Yet Nature's care, to aU ber diitdren juil. 

With richer treasufea wmd an ampler state 

Endows at large w la n t y m happy Man 

Will deign to use tbcas. Hit^the cil/spoiiip, 

The rural honours his^ Whatever adonis 

The princtif ibMe, the cohmMi and tlie an^ 

The briamif anarhlef, and the sculptured ^oM» 

Beyond the pMud possessat^s- warrow okuaa, 

Mis tuneful breast eitioya. For Mm the Spfing 

Distils her dews^ and fram the sSkeii gem 

Ifs lucid leaves iinlolda; tar him the hand 

Of Autumn ifaifBs ^Wf fcrt^ branch 

With blooming gold, and Mushes like *be rtom* 

Each passing hour sbeids tribttle f roiw her wmg j 

And still new beautiaB meet Ms lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attl-act him. Not a iH-eeze 

Flies o*er the nieadow, not a cload imbibea 

The setting surfs effulgence, hot a ^aiii 

From all the ttenaatt of the warblin^shada 
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Ascends, but wheooe bis bosom can partake 

Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor tken partakes 

Fresh pleasure only : tor th* attentive Mind, • • 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home ^ 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself tliis elegance of love. 

This fair inspired djIlSght : her tempered powVi 

Refine at length, and ev'ry passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On Nature's form, were negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal Majesty that weighed 

The >frorId's foundations ; il to these the Mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier fiir 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her genVous pow'rs? 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down > 

To tame pursuits, to mdolence and fear? 

Lo ! she appeab to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, tba sun's unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons: all declare 

For what th' eternal Maker has ordaio'd 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the gea'ral orb 

Of life and being; to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men. 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himseU* 

Hold converse ; grow feuniliu:, day by di^. 

With his conceptions; act upon his pJan ; 

And form to Jus the relish oi their bo^» 

Aksnsipiu 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

SLAVERY. 

Hark ! heard ye uot that pierciag ciy. 
Which shook the waves, and rent the Ay ! 

E'en now, e'en now, on yonder Western shores 
Weq)s pale Despair, and writhing AngjlJA roars : 
E'en now in Afnc's groves with hideous^ll 
Fierce Slavery stalks, and slips the dogs of Hell ; 
From vale to vale the gathVing cries rebound. 
And sable nations tremble at me sound ! — 
—Ye bands of Senators ! whose suffrage sways 
Britannia's realms ; whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the iiyur'd, and reward the brave ; 
Stretch your strong arm, for ye have pow'r to save ! 
Thron'd in the vaulted heart, his dread resort. 
Inexorable Conscience holds his court; 
With still small voice the plots of Guilt alarms. 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted hand disarms ; 
But, wrapp'd in night with terrours all his own. 
He speaks in thunder^ when the deed is done. 
Hear hinif ye Senates ! hear this truth sublime, 

" He WHO ALLOWS OPPRESSION SHARES THE CRIME." 

No radiant pearl, which crested Fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from Beauty's ears. 
Not the bright stars, which Night's blue arch adorn. 
Nor rising suns, that gild the vernal mom. 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks 

For other's wo down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

Dabwin'. 
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BOOK IV. 
Ai'gunientative Pieces. 



CHAP, I. 
ON ANOER. 



Question. Whethsr Angti ought to bt inppressed^ entirtfyf 
or only to he confined within the bounds of moderation? 

Those who mamtain, that resentment is blamable only in 
the excess, support their opinion with snch arguments as 

these : 

■ ■ \ * '. * 

Since Anger is natural and useful. to man, entirely to bui* 
ish it from our breast would be an equally foolish and vain 
. attempt ; for as it is difficult, and next to impossible, to op* 
pose nature with success ; so it were imprudent^ if we had it 
in our power, to cast away the weapons, with which' she faai 
^furnished us for our defence. The best armour against in- 
justice is a proper degree of spirit, to repel the wrongs that 
are done, or designed against us ; but if we divest ourselveff 
of all resentment, we shall perhaps prove too irresolute and 
languid, both in resisting the attacks of injustice, and inflict^ 
ing punishment upon those who have conomitted it. We shall 
therefore sink into contempt, and, by the tameness of our 
spirit, shall invite the malicious to abuse and affront us. Nor 
'Will others fail to deny us the regard which is due from them, 
if once they Udak us incapable of resentm^t. To remaia 
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unmoved at gross injariet \aa the iqppearaftce of stupi<]^y and 
will make us demcable and mean in tbe eyes of many, wko 
«• nei to Im inmeaced by any tUog but their leam. 

And as a moderate share of resentment is useful in ifs 
tfiects, io it b innocent in itself, nay often conmiendable. 
The virtue of mildness is no less remote from insensibility, 
on the one hand, than from fury on the other. It implies, 
that we are angry only upon proper occasions, and in a due 
degree ; that we are never transported^^ond the bounds of 
decency, or indulge a deep and lastiriflfcentment ; that we 
do not follow, but lead our passion, g^eming il as our ser« 
▼ant, not submittm|; ourselves to it as our master. Under 
these regulations it is certainly excusable, when moved only 
by pdvate wrongs : and being excited by the injuries whid^i 
others suffer, it Impeaks a generous mind, and deserves com- 
mendation. Shall a good man ieel no indignation against 
iqjttstice and barbarity? not even when he is witness to shock- 
ing instances of them! when he sees a friend basely and 
cruelly treated ; when he observes . 

Th* oppreisor't wrong, the nroud man's contamely. 
The faisoleoce of office, and the spmnit 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes ; 

shall he stiU enjoy himself in perfect tranquillity ? WM it t^ 
a crime, if he conceive the least resentment? Will it not be 
rather somewhat criminal, if he be destitute of it ? In such 
cases we are commoiily aa far from being ashamed of our 
.anger, as of something mean, tliat we are luroud of it, and co»- 
less it openly, as what we count laudable and meritorious. 

The truth is^ there seems to be something manly, and, we 
are bold to say, somethmg virtuous, in a just and well-Qoi^ 
ducted resentment In the mean time, let us not be S119- 
l^cted of endeavouring to vindici^ I'age, and peevishness^ 
«iid implacable resentment* No ; such is thdr deiormitii^ 
so horrid and so manifest are the evils they produce, that 
they do not admit oi any deience or justificatipu. We con* 
>demn, we detest them, as unnatural*. Inrutish, mmiaidy» and 
non^ous. All we contend for is, that it js better to be na^ 
derate iaour resentment* than to sufi^ress iti^together. Let 
.iu tlierefore keep it under a strict discipliae» and cap^efidly 
it within tbe bounds which reason |»esa<|^i)«^ irit^ 
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letliis not presutt«k>eiLlirpale«»yef tbttseiblEeeiioiu»«^ 
the wisdbtt of God bas inplanled in ns, i/vkiiib «• id 
mieely balft&ced, joid so well adjusted to each o^iber^ diat 
hpieatatom^ one of tfaem ite bmj perhaps disorder anA 
jbittuush ihe ^iriiiQ}6 fhune of ournatoire. 

To these arguments, those "Who adopt the opinion that 
anger should be entirely suppressed, reply. 

You tell us, an^flris natural to man ; but nojftivg w 
more natural to man tjian reason, mildness, and benero*- 
leiice. Now witk what propriety can we call that natoml 
lor any^ creatara, which impairs and opposes the most 
esamtial and distingnishing varts of its constitution f 
Ssmetimes indeed we mtaj ^i that natural to a speetes, 
Bducb, banff fonnd m most of them, is not produced by art 
Qg custom. That anger is in this sense natural, we readily 
grant ; but deny ^at we therefore cannot, or may not, laar^ 
fully eictinguiati it. NatarelMs committed to o«r manage* 
n^nt the facilities of the mind, as well as the ^members of 
the body ; and, as when any of the latter become p*ni- 
cions to the whole, we cut them off and cast them away; 
in like nmlner, when aiiy of our affections are become 
burtfiA and nseUtts in our firarae, by cutting them off wede 
not in the least counteract the int^iion of Nature. Now 
siicfa is angier to a wise man. To feols and cowards it iu 
m neceiE«afy eril ^ but to a person of moderate sense an<i 
irartae, it is am eril which has no adranlage attending it. 
The faarih it must do Urn is tery apparent. It must ruffle 
his temper, make him less agreeable to his iVieuds, dfs- 
tnrb hts reason, andnnftt him for diiichar^n^tBe duties of 
Ufe in a becoming manner* By only dimmishing his pis* 
lAon, he may lessen, but connoft remore the evil ,* ibr the 
®tily way to get clear of the one is by dismissing the other. 
• How then will anger be so useful tb him, as to make it 
irorth his while to tetain it in any degree ?. He liiay defend 
fcis oitn rights ; aiisist an injured IHend ; ptosecute and pa* 
niih a Villain. I siiy,lns prudence and fHendi^hip, his piablie 
if^rit and calm resohitton, will enable him to do all this apd 
Idd6 St in a much niore sale, proper, and effectual manner, 
irkhdiit the ajMlistance of itmger, than with it. He wilt bede* 
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I^Nied find oeglectBC^ yoa say, if ke appear ta have no resftot- 
t.nietiL You sboiild rather say, il be appear to have no sedate 
.iivisd^ui and couca|fi : lor tliese qualities wiH foe sufficient of 
tiieniselves, to secure him from contempt, and maintain hira 
4o the possesaioQ of his just authority. Nor does any tiling 
.cQiumoQly lessen us more in the eyes of others, than our oiva 
|0issioa« . It often expose th us to the contempt and derisioii 
of those who are not in our power ; and if it make us feared, 
it s^lso makes u^ proportionally hate^by our inferiors aud 
dependants. Let the influence it giflps be ever so great, 
that OMii most pay very dear lor his power, who procures it 
»i the expense of his own tranquillity add peace. 

Besides, the imitation of anger, which is easily formed, 
ivill produce the same effect upon others, as if the pas^on 
was real. If therefore to quicken the slow, to rouse the in- 
Qttentive, and restrain the fierce, it is sometimes expedient, 
that they believe you are moved, you may put on the out- 
ward appearance.>of resentment Thus you may obtain the 
4fud of anger, without the danger and vexation that attend 
It;. and nmy preserve your authority, without forfeiting the 
.pe«le of your mind. 

However manly and vigorous anger may be thought^ it 
u m fact but a weak principle, compared with the sedate re- 
solution of a wise and virtuous man. The one is uniform and 
permanent like tlie strength of a person in perfect health ; 
tlie. other, like a force which proceedeth from a fever, is vio- 
lent for a time, but soon leaves the mind more feeble than 
before. To him» therefore, who is armed with a proper 
iirniness of soul, no degree of passion can be useful in any 
j-espect* And to say it can ever be laudable and virtuous 
is indeed a sufficiently bold assertion. For the most part 
ive blame it in others and though we are apt to.be indiU- 
^nt enough to our own faulty we are often ashamed of it in 
. ourselves. Hence it iscommon to hear men excusing theip* 
wives, and seriously declaring they were not angry, whea 
they have given imquestionable proofs to the contnir)'. Bpl 
do we not commend him who resents the injuries doi^ to a 
iriend dr innocent person ? Yes, we commend hifi^ ; yet not 
fe>r his passion, btit for that generosity aud, friendship of 
which it is the evidence. For let any one impartially con- 
sider which (4 these characters he esteems the jbettei; 4 hia^ 
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Irliio bterests hhnidi in tiie kgtnrkis of his firietidy and bM- 
0usly defemis Imn with perfect calmness and serenity ol 
temper; or bis, who pursues the same conduct under the 
influence of resentment. , 

II aii^er then is neither tisefnl nor commendable, it u cer- 
tainly the part of wisdom to suppress it entirely. We idiould 
rather confine it, y^ tell us, within certain bouncb. B«t 
how shall we ascertSm the limits, to which it may, and be- 
yond which it ough|M|t to pass ? When we lecdve a mamfeat 
injury, it seeitis il^Pftay resent it, provided we do it with 
moderation. When we suffer a worse abuse, our anger, I 
suppose, may rise somewhat higher. Now as the degrees^ol 
injustice are infinite, if our anger must almys be proportion- 
ed to the occasion, it may possibly proceed to tiie utmost 
extravagance. Shall we set bounds to our resentment, while 
we are yet calm ? how can w^ be assured, that, bemg once let 
loose, it will not carry us beyond them ? or shall we give pas- 
sion the reins, imagining we can resume them at pleasure, 
or trusting it will tire or stop itself, as soon as it has run to 
it's proper length ? As well night we think of giving 1»W6 to 
a tempest ; as well might we endeavour to run mad bj^ula 
and method. 

In reality, it is much easier to keep ourselves void of re-' 
sentment, than to restrain it from excess, when it has gained 
admission ; for if Reason, while her strength b yet entire, is 
not able to preserve her dominion, what can she do when her 
enemy has in part prevailed, land weakened her force? To 
use the illustration of an excellent au&or, we can prevent 
the beginnings of some things, whose progress afterward we 
cannot binder : We can forbear to cast ourselves down frona 
a precipice, but if once we have taken the fatal kap, wa 
must descend, whether we will or no. Thus the Mind, if 
duly cautious, may stand firmiqKm the rock of tranquillil|F ; 
but if -she rashly forsake the summit, she can scarce recover 
herself, but is- hurried away downward by her 'own passioii 
with increasing violence. 

Do not say, that we exhort yon to attempt thai which is 
impossible. Nature has' put it in our power, lo tesist Ihei 
motions of anger. We only plead inarait^, when we waet 
an excuse for onr own negligence. Was a passionate nmk^ 
to forfeit a hundred pounds^ aa often as be was angryi or 



Wit hi — re>he awft dk theatxt a w i c nt >ft^ Ac fer8|yeiBy 
«l Ui pflitik>ii» we tbooM find he had m gvoit canmand of 
hit l«Bipcr» witenevet be could pre¥ail vpon kunself to ex» 
erdie a |>r(H>er attentioR about it. Aad ibatt we not eiteei» 
it worthy of eqiial attcotieii, worthy of o«r utmost cafs^ and 
faim^ ttt etoki thit iaiflMf arble tranquillity of ndnd, wMk' 
out whidi we cannot relish either life itpptfy or auy of it^s eii^ 
jaj i kiwto f"i^|^ the whole ttien, ^e Votb may and ouj^ 
ly- to mtmin, hut exttrpate ^mur. It is impetiair 



e{ nh t in- prqibrtioii at il fiwwll^ft wfll diN|«iet our 

mifids; it Ims notlnAg commendal]^ ia, itself, noir wM^ iP 

any Talnable purpote in Mr. Hollaivd. 
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CHAP. II. 

viirruB ouK highest iNTntEsrr. 

I nifBmyaelf exirtingupeaaKtdetpM,8«nramidod«i«ry 
way iy an immente unknown expan8iDn.«-*-Wliere ant I ? 
What sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly acc ommo da t ed^ 
itt cYery.inttanee, to ray covtfenieBoe ? Htbtm no exoets of 
€old» none el haa^ to offend me) Am i never annoyed bjr 
aniaaak, eitiier of mx own kindt 6r ac different ^ b errery thinf 
aaktervientto me^ as though I had ordered att mytelf ^— No 
•'-nothing Iflce it — the farthest fiwm it pOBS&k.— Tiie w»rld 
appeaiu not then origiually made fortiie pnyate cowrenienee 
td, ne akme l*-it does notr^But it it mm postibie so to ae* 
oai^Hnodate it, by my ownpartieukv kidnstryl— If ta ao- 
commodate man and btitt^ heaven and earth ; ifthitbehe* 
youd me, it it not possi blo What consequence tfwnloHowg ^ 
Or can there be any alher than thia-^l I seek an inkereBk 
of my own, detached from that of othavs ; I aeek an Ut* 
taicst which n chnneariciA, and^ean never haii^ exisfence. 

How then must I determine? have I no mtemtt at uUf 
-*4f I heste not, I am a fool for ttayiog here. Tba tmaky- 
hoaae, and Ihe sooner out of it the better^-^But why no m* 
tefe9t^-^Can I be contented with none, but one separate awl 
4etachedd — it a toctal interest joihed widi otfacnrs toch an 
absurdist at not to be admitted^ Th« bce^ the baanar and 



Hki tiibestof jiei^fiii^ UHtnalt^ are cnongkio eommca me, 
tlmt ^e. tUug is^ ^onenvlitre at letal, possibk. How tiMii ' 
sttu I aiB«rad| tlmt it is not equally true. of iiian?^^-^Adaiit 
hi tmd wbat ioBowfWll toi^ iimu Hoomr and Jmtice are 
my iateres^'-theii the whole train of Moral Virtues are niy 
iltei>eft; ^wlh»at.8o»epoitioB4>f ;whkh^noteve» lhi6tei4M» 
maintain aoaialy. te' • < 

9|ttfc luther 8tiU--i^ ^|>iiorteil&^-4 paraue tbs sodat 
iiMrestv •• iv as Ijm trace my set cval relaHoiiB. * laafla 
fnm nyownatoeky^Powa i^ighhourbood/myown nwaa^' 
t««tli# whole Nice of maokiiHl, as disperatd tbroi^otit thih 
#aitfc.^^AQi I not Telaledto them all, by the mutmd aidaoih 
oommerse $ by the genctal intercourse of arts and lettMv ; 
fay that conmiott nature, ot'which we all participate ? — ^Again 
•^l mast have food and clothing — ^Wltlioat a proper geuii4 
warmth I instantly perish-^Am i not related, in tbb view^ 
to the iFeiyeatfl»itiielf ? To the distant sun»from whose beams 
] derire TlgoUFf TO'tlral stt^peHdout cioane and oirder of the 
infinite host of HeaTeo, by which the timeft and seasons ever 
u a i f wu fi l y pas*^ on ?•— Were this order onee eonfomidad/ F 
cOuld not probaMy survive a moment; so absolutely 'do I 
depend on this commcki general welfai^. 

t'What die* have I to do, but to eidarge Tirtae into Piety t 
Not only honour and justice, and wbat f owe to nsan) are 
nw interest; but gratitude also, acquiescence^ resignation, 
adoration, and all I owe ti^tfais great polity, and it's greater 
Governor, our common Parent. 

But if aH these moral and difdnelialHts be my interest, I 
need not surely seek for a better. I have an interest com- 
patible with the spot <m which I live— I have an' interest 
whith may exi^, without altering the plan of Providence^ 
Without mending or ra»rrtng yie general order of events. 
'^l e«k bear whatever happens wim manlike magmininslty^ 
<^an be contented, and falfy happy in the good whieh IfOs* 
sess r and can pass through tms turbid, £19 ftdle^ fieciia^ 
peti^,* witiiottt bewaifings, or envymgs, or murmutings, or 
ctm^teints; HARBT8b 
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CHAP. III. 

OV THE IAMB tUBJBCT. 

A.LL nen pursue Good ; and would be bappy, if they 
knew bow ; not happy for minutes, and miserame tor hours ; 
but happy, tf possible, through every part of their existence. 
Either therefore there b a good of th^teady durable kind, 
or there is none. If none, then all gflH most be transieitf 
and uncertain : and if so, an object of lowest value, which 
can little deserve either our attention or inquiry. But H 
there be a better good, such a good as we are seeking ; 
like every other thing it must be derived from some cause^ 
and that cause must l>e either external, internal, or mixed, 
in as much as, except these three, there is no other possi- 
ble. Now a steady, durable good cannot be derived from 
an external cause, by reason all derived from externals 
roust fluctuate, as they fluctuate. By the same mle^ not 
from a mixture of the two ; because the part which is ex- 
ternal will proportionally destroy it's essence. What then 
remains but the cause mtemal ; the very cause which we 
have supposed, when we place the Sovereign Good in 
Mind — ^ui Rectitude of Conduct? Harris: 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Among other excellent arguments for the immortality otf 
.the soul, there a one drawn hrom the perpetual progress ^^l . 
the soul to it's perfection without a possibility oi ever airii^, 
iiig at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember to have 
seen opened and improved by others who have written oa 
this subject, though it seems to me to carry a great w&^bt 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man» taot 
the soul, which b capable of such immense perfections, wad 
of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shaft- fall 
away into nothmg almost ta soon as it is created 1 Axe sucii 



abilities made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection, that he can never pass ; in a few years he has all 
the endowments be^ is capable of, and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same tiling he b at present. 
Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, 
were her (acuities to be luU blown» and incapable of fa- 
ther enlargement, I.Q»uld imagine she might fall away iuT 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
oaa we believe a thjflking being, that is in a perpetual pro* 
gress of improvemnl and. travelling on frops perfection to 
perfection, after havmg just looked abroi^d into the works 
•f her Creator, and made a few discoveries pf bis infinite 
goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her first set* 
Ikg out, and in Uie very beginning ok her inquiries ? " . 
. Man, consid^ed. in his present state, seems only sent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides himself 
with a successor,, and immediately (juits his post to mak^ 
room for him. 

1 He does not seem bom to eiyoy life, but to deliver it 
cbwtt to others* This ist not surprising to consider in aoi«- 
JBals, which are formed for our. use, and can finish theur 
business in a short life. The silkworm, after having spun 
ber task, lavs her eggs and dies. But in this life, man can 
never take m his full measure of . knowledge ; nor has he 
time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried 
off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? can he delight 
in the production of such abortive intelligencies, such short- 
lived reasonable beings ? Would .h^ &^^ us talents that are 
not to be exerted? capacities that are never to be gratified ? 
fiow can we find that wisdom, which ahines through all his 
.tforks, . in the formation of man^ without looking on this 
.woiMjis obI^* a murseiy for the next; and b^lievuig, that 
rthe seveial generations of ratipQal c^eatures^ which rise up 
JMd.di$qq[>c«r in such quick succession, ^re only to receive 
thrar first rudiments of existence here, and sdterward to be 
transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
qiread and flourish to all eternity? 

Thcfe unot, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumph- 
ant comidnation ui r€ligio% than thk of the perpetual pre- 
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gress wlncli tlie soul makes toward the perfeciioQ M. ifji 
mrture without ever arrivioff at a period in it To look 
upon the Soul fs going ontronv streoglh to strength ; to 
consider, that she it to-sfaioe lor ever with new accessions 
of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that she wM be still 
atfdingwtwe to vutue^aiMl kaowkdgeto knowledge; candcs 
in it something wonderfully agreeable to that aadution^ 
which is natural to the mind of bmui. Nay, it waaA be « 
prospect plaisine to Ood himself, t^see hAi creation for 
ever beautifying m kb eyes, and drawpi^ nearer to him by 
greater degrees of resembbnce. 

Mefhan^ this sagle consideralion of the prop^ress of n 
fmite spiiit to perfection will be solficiei]^ to cotiagaislratt 
envy in inferior natures, aad all contempt in sapeisor* Tkat 
dierub, Whidi nowappears as a God to a humavsoulv knows 
very well, that libe pcnriod will come about m eteBu^^wkdl 
the huinan abid shall :be as perfect as he hiBsself now ist 
nay, whea she shdl look down upon that degree of )petiet> 
lion, as mnficb as^e now falls short of it itis tmct the fa^gheit 
aatute still advance, and by that means preserrev hia di»> 
tance and superiority in* the scale of being-; bi^ he knom^ 
that, how high soever the station is of whidi be stimda poaU 
•essed at present, Ike inferim natwre wMl at lei^^ moaat i^ 
to it, and ^ine forth in the same degree of glory* 

With what astontskment and veneratk» maywekMkiato 
our souls, Where tkeM are soeh bMden stores of viitue andk 
knowledge, such ineidiavsted somuii of perfection! We 
know not yet what we«haill be, nor will It ever enbeff into ilfae 
keart of man to concdve the ^ty, Ikat wiH be alini^ in w 
serve for him. Hie soul, centered in raialian to ilSi €ies^ 
tor, is like one of those mathe mal i ca l lines, that mi^ diaar 
nearer to smother lor all eternity without a p—iliiNlji 4if 
touching it: and can Aei^ be a tboogkt so tnunportng^ ato 
to consider ourffdve^ki ^Hes^ perpelu^ iqppaDaebes tafkan^ 
who is not only the slandaNi of perieetisn, bnt olkippinassr 
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CHAP. V. 

ON THE BmSO C£ A GOa 

RxTiRB;*— The worid ahnt t)fi*^.-.TIiy thtwghli ctil 

home :— 
f inagmatioti's airy wing lepress ;-— 
Lock up thy senses a^:^^ °^ passkms stur ;««— 
Wake all to ReasoiAlet her reigu alone ; 
Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire : 

What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing knowy 
But that I am ; and, since I am, conclude , 

Something eternal : had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been : Eternal there must fc^.— i 
But what eternal i — Why not human race ? 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ? — 
Thatls hard to be conceiv'd ; since ev'ry link 
0£ that long-chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rise ; 
I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs ? — ^Eternal too i 
Qrant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other Father — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes. 
Design implies intelligence, and art 
That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art. 
Mam scarce can comprehend, could man bestow i 
And nothing greater, yet allow'd than man. — 
Who motion, foreign to the smallest grafn. 
Shot through vast masses <A enormous weight t 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ^ 
Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom. 
Asserting it's indisputable right 
To dance, would form a universe^ of dust. 
Has matter none ? Then whence these glorious forms, 
And boundless flighb, from shapeless and repos'd^ 
Has matter more than motion } Has it thou^t^ 
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Judgment^ and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics? Has itfram'd such laws. 

If arty to form ; and counsel, to conduct ; 
And that with greater far, than human skill, 
Reside not in each blod^ ;.^^>Gopj|EAD reigns:- 
And, if a GoDtber^l^ thUt &M iMiw great 1 
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CHAP. I. 

JUNmS BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY OF 

LUOEUSTIA. 

Yb«^ Doble kidy ! I swctr by this blood, which was once 
to pure, and which nothing but royal tHlany could have pol- 
luted^ that I will pursue Lucius Tarquioius the proud, hia 
wickad wik, atid their children^ with fir^ aod sword; nor 
will I ever suffer any of that family, or of any other what- 
soever, to be king in Rome. Ye Gods, I caU you to wit- 
ness thb my oath f: — ^There, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
sad spectacle-^— the daughter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife 
■s he died by her own hand. See there a noble lady, whon^ 
the lust of a Tarquin reduced to the necessity of bemg her 
own execirtioner, to attest her innocence. Hospitably en- 
tertained by her as a kinsman of her husbands, Sextus, the 
perfidious guest, became her brutal ravbher. The chaste, 
the generous Lucrctia could not survive the insult. Glori- 
ous woman ! but onee only treated as a slave, she thouglit 
life BO longer to be endured. Lueretta, a woman, disdained 
a Itle that depended on a tyrant's will ; and shall we, shall 
men, with such im euunple before our eyes, and after five 
and twenty years of ignonnnioui servitude, shall we, through . 
a fear of diyiiig^ defer one smgkuiftent to assert our liberty^ 
Ko, RomaBSy mmi k ^ time ; the favourable moment we 

G 
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'h^v^ so long imit^ for is come. T»qtiki is bot M ItonMw 
The jpatrfcians are at the head of the enterprise. The iMj 
is 'aouUuantl?: pi'QMf ihmu* witli meff) tnM!^ ftiiCFnrnHl^s iie^ 
ccssafy. There is nothing wanting to secure the success^ "S 
onr otvn courage do not fail us; Can all these waniors, who 
have c^er heen so brav« when- foreioi enemies were to be 
subdued, or when contjuests weretcrbe made to gratify t^ 
ambition and avarice of Tarquiu, be then only eowardr, 
when they are to deliver t htiii B tbu frcmi slavery ? Some of 
you are perhaps intimidated by the «iny which Tarqnln 
now commauds: The soUieiB, you imagine^ wilKtake the 
part of their general*. Banish so groundless a feai*. The 
love of Ubertv is natural to all men. Your fellow citizens 
In the camp feel the weigfat of oppression with as quick a 
sense as you that are in Rome : they will as eagerly seiee the 
occasion of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant there 
may be some among tliem, who through baseness of spirit^ 
or a IMd educati6D, will be dWposect' to fftvour the tynml. 
The number of these can be but small, and we have means 
sufficient in our hands, to reduce them to reason. Tlieg^ 
have left us hostages move dear to Ihem Ami life; Their 
wives, their children, thehrfethers, then' mothers, ave'here fti 
the city. Courage, Romans! the Sods are' for yao'; ^toSe 
Gods, whose tenipl^is and altars the fanpions- Tatifuin Mb 
pitslaned with- sacrifieei and libations made witb pcrtMkf 
himds, poltuted v^itir bfood, and with nutfrbei4e^ XiiSei^ 
flted crimes committed against his sul^ectr. Y^ Oecft^ wm 
protected our forefathers ; ye Genfi, who watch fer^^ft'pf**- 
aervation and glory o^ Rome, do you* inspire us with ct»ttnigc 
and unamn^ in thlBi^gloriotts earuse; and w« will to'onrliistf 
breath i^iesm your vrorship' from pnyfiaiialSoni £aVT. 
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1 KNOW net, soldienr, wtie^r yon «ryour pwsonei^l^ en- 

'compassed by fortune witii the s^i^ter bonds alvd nectessi- 

ties. IVo seas^enelDise yo* on^ ^te nght kud left |-<Hioe a^ 

ship to flee to for escaping. 'Before you is the Po, a river 



miediymmete hardly «ble to ifdi^i^iapamge^ llf^e^mp^ 
HeMiei^ ;«)tf»ni«Bt€ittiBr eiiifuer.off^ie^tbefwy ii^jM^ 
ymiimM.^h%^0Mmf* Buithe^Mne foctane»4¥ludiili^tiuii 
Md y#ife iUMtertbe mowily oi fi9hliiig,*)w 9«lrb«efpi«.3mpr 
4iJ^ 4lie^ yewnrcU of vklory, tfuni wbneli. Jio. nuMirwttfvevtr 
fvoiit^ to wi^ for greaHer from IAk imitu»l«A.Gkods; iUKOuM 
1¥» 1^ our Talour reeo^r only Sk^f «od S«3eBiii»| ytkwk 
ir(H*e mviBfaeilfi^ai^^ toben^ tbts» WMkold be nolnotM MM q P ' 
aMeprkiW. Yetwllararotb<^^ Tha WBaHb^olBonw, iBhi#- 
«fer rieb«s sbe^ to- heiq^ together in Ike spoils ofimtiaui^ 
^1 these, vritb Uie masters of then, mil be ^oura. lSou«haire 
been long enough enaplo^tMl m dl%^'iog tbe eattlempoi^ tlie 
iPttstfRoutitaiiM <S LasHaQia aodCelkib^a; you. have hitheiv 
ia met with no reward worthy oi* the kboiiiv md.daagjen 
^^'have ufidevgone. Th^ tbne in »ow comor^to nop the 
fnU reeemfi^eflfe'Ol y<mr tcAlsome mapcbeaoFtf ao- manj 
mounta^ alid rivcir»; and through so manii nations,, all*^ 
^eifi v» arnM. This is the jdace whieb iortuae has ap- 
J>ohited to be'tbe limits of your laboora: itia-her^ that yoK 
^ill- imi^ yoor glorious warflire, and receive wa. mjapi^ 
i«0omp(Mi8e of yotu* completed serme^ Fop I would not 
h^re y^u fmagino, tbatfieioty wiU be s» difiiouhv as* the 
naam of a Roman war k great and soundmg;. It has 
)afteq h^pened^ that a des^Rred enemy ha» gmn a.bloodjr 
hMh', and the most I'enowned king» and naUons h^e by a 
small force been overthrown! And if you but take away the 
flitter of the Roman^ name, what is^ there wherein Ihev ai^y 
stand m eonlpe^on with you ? For (to- say nodui^ or your 
service in war for twenty years together witfi so much ^loiM* 
«nd success) from the very pillars oi Hercules, front tbe 
ocean, from the utmost bounds of 1^ ear^, tbrougbso many 
warlike nations of Sjp^in and Gaul, are you not' come hkbeir 
^fctorixHis ? And with whom 'al^you now to figfct i Wiili raw 
soldiers, antmdisci]»lined army, bieaten, vanquished, besieged 
■by the Gauls the very last smmner, anarm^ uiibaown to 
^leir leader, and unacquainted witli him. 

0%-, shaft I, who was bom I -might almost say, but cNrtafo- 
1y brought up, i» the tent of- my father,- tlial nibst; «x€elleitt 
general ; shaH I, the conqueror of Spain and G«ult and not 
' -• ^ ' - ■■ • ■ . G a.. :..',. 
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Alpft^iwiHiifcfltl*i>hrf» liottyliiy iMfjrtll-witfa. litis hatfj^Muf. 
d^ptaiiirb A icsptftii^JkfQnmionldlmlclone^i^^ l^oti 
anokeiBthovt Ibeirjeaiigos* limu.peniairiid fti»i«K>iildljioli 
luum to whidi of Ibem he 10 consul? I esteem It |ia«iaai||i 
adnntiige, soldiers, thi&ilie(ft.i& not one ainoi^ you, who 
has not often been «n eyewitness of my exploits in war ; not 
one, of whose Takwr i niQinrlf tviv^. Po^ heen a spectator, so 
as to. be sfble to name the times and places. of his noble 
yhyy y t^ i fi its^ ilM^t|) foM^.wfeoi)lY^b4^|kjkhf>»if»in<^ 
toifsi; iHpus^d-^od rewarded* and wUose,piipi^ jl.was ^ore 
Xb^came their generaU I shall march a^nst.ai^^^iy of 
men, strangers to ofie another. ; ' /^ 

On what side soever I tum my eyes, I belipt<t aA iA\ ot 
courage and strength ; a veteran infantry ; a most gallant cas. 
Tsby^ you, wyotlies^ mostisithfui andmliant^iyoii, Catl 
thsgfaiaiisi whom uot4inlyyoiU' ooantry's causes but the wst^ 
est anger impels to battie* The imp^ the oeuiage oi ftiUil » 
sblsv is«lw«yi greater than of those who act upon She ^defenl^ 
shvj , {With mtiie banners displayed, you ase come 4oym 
iqios Italy) yott bring Ihe war. Grief, h^aries, Jadignttio^ 
iiM.your minds, ami spur yon forward lo revenge i^^^FiM^ 
Hiay demanded nie ; that I, your general^ should be detivett4^ 
^ t9 them ; next, all of you, who had fought «t the siegf^" 
oi S^guatum ; and We were to be put to death* by the ^ 
tcemest tortures. Proud and cruel nation I Every l^x^ 
must be i^ours, and at your disposal ! you are to prescribetto 
US with whom we shall make war, with whom we shall makir 
peace I You are So set us bounds ; to shut us up wHiun hill^ 
and rivers: but you — ^you are not to observe the Ikaitswhidi^ 
ysnirselveSfbave -fixedt Fass not the lbenis« ^Vhataex^^ 
TouQlrw>t the ^agudtines. Saguntum is upon the IberaH/ 
mo^e 'Hot t step* towasd that city, is it asmall m«Atar$ tlia^' 
timt^ you have d#pi4v^d. us of our ancient possessions^ iSittiiy 
and^Satdini* ; yoa would have Spam too f Well, we «liaCr 
yield ^Iti 1 'and %hen-*you will pas^ into^ Ah^ica. Will'P>as^^ 
did I iiay?i*-Tliiaf very year they ordered one ef "their *<3«i4 
suls iKfo Afri|»^ the^her into Sj)aii)v No, i$ol(bers, 4li<te'i^ 
ndthittgloR for us, b«f wliat wekxoi vindicate wi^our^ordsi^ 
€o9i^*on/ then. : Be nie^.^ The Romans may with >iiiore^ 
safety be e^w^nrd^ir they liave their own H:ouiitry lieiiudi 
tllein^ have places' o^^efuge to fke to, and are $^ciire froxfl^ 



doiigeilaii ibiTrdKfls tii^lmrf Jbpl4o^^ba4hmv^^ 

;{,K'.- ,(•'>■/ ■}!' -'-J- ^' '•> tf'}tijj'jjj't}iiU '*■ '* ,-^v,'i:'i.»2 ,'*:hHtnibs 
o? V. f I' 1^ •> 'CHAP, llf.^ '^' '' '^ -» f*i) . k« /i.i' 

0. itfAfeitos to tiik RO»j(ANsi, 6*r *H*i«t flEffl*Atrf<(f 

'f yo API^INT HIM GCNkkAL IN THfe EW^lfebMt^ 
''■ AGAINST JlTGtJRlHA, MERELY ON AqcOtJNT OF ^ 
^^ ,^flLy]^fCnON^ .. .". . /; ';„'.'."..; i" 

Lt Ib but togi comiiloii> mj countrymen* to obatm « ^Qftr 
iarii^ dWttrtfiee between tbs belmviour ol tiioset wUq st^ad) 
caindidiytes^lttr'pliiQerof {>ower and Inut, bekqre.An^ ttft6«> 
tfafBm«<ri>t«i«iing4heiD. They solicit Uiem in oi^ ^lanneTy AaiL 
miAOite^lbMn m another. They set out with a creat iippe^rf*' 
a^ceofi aolivtty i ^^uaiiiity, and modef ation : and thej^ ^lukklyr 
Mltlnto sb^thy pride* and avarice. It is* undoubtedlsf, mr 
^ayy^mntter to dischs^rge* to the general s^tislaction* (he diUjr^ 
oi^>sti|^reHie eomtnander in troublesome times.. .1 am,.^ 
bj»pe» duly sensible of the importance ofi the olOee Ifuropo^ 
W.takeiipoi mni lor the service of my country.^ To kwritys 
9it> i^ith ^UcK^t, :an expensive w^* and yet be Irugal.o/^ 
title public money ; to oblige those to serve* whom it may^ 
bct^etiicaite to offend ; to conduct, at the same tinic^ a ^9m^ 
lijbkated variety of operations ; to concert measure^ at hpnm. 
imtwerabie to the state of things abroad; mid, to, gain eve^ 
vahiab)e end; in spite of opposition from tlie envioun* itbc 
^u^uSf a<id the disufkcted ;. to do all tliis* ,my jconnt^jfrr 
mtVifknwte diSfiei:^ thiM^ u generally; tboiight. Anc^b^sid<r 
fktidisady^ti^es which a^commop to me with aU otliem^ 
]p:^n|iinetit stfitifcin^my c^e is, iu tiiis.res|^ct* pec^litaly 
J^rd ; I that ^Insr^as a commander of patrician rank* if he.ii^ 
^yt>{frf a:9^]ect* 0r br^^h of duty* has bis gre^tt comiech; 
ti«i)»#^e!anttq[iH^of bi» family* tlie important sjexvice^ oi 
]m^c€)9tor^}.wd the mnltitiides.be haS'by power, engaged 
^ JbisJntefefi^vto 9G9^nhm horn condigapuniBhinent i ^my 
'^rbole safety depemds^poR myse^ which renders it the more 



iaiiih liMhlji ■miwj lar Jt to .tafct dun, ibot toy^MU 

iim umi J «««idia MKMp t i aMiblt..'Be«dw. Ininwell Awwr^^ 
■)i ID iili)iB(ii,.tUt.lhe<w af:tk«i 4»b|tc a apop «« : lutj 
tt*l,irttongb tbc unpartial, who prefer the real advantages' 
wf tfac common weallli to^. oilier aojisHleratioiis, bvour mj 
fR^tefwiom, the {Mrtnciaiia want Dothbg lo much as an occa- 
'■bn agsiBet me. It is ^Miefarc sbj (ixed resolution, to me 
viSr^wil^ndeavoun, that }'ou be not disappointed in mc, and 
thif CTJ ai Hr ectdMigm ag»ia»t me maji be de&al«d. I have, 
tfom mmMtb, bwaUmiliar wilb. toils aiid willi dangera. 'I 
wu fainuij to y»ai interest, luy cQuatr^nien, when I served 
-]>6u for DO reward but (bat of honour. It is not my design to 
betny jou n*w tliat you have conferred upon me « ptaiee oi 
''prdfil. You have coBiraitted lo my conduct the war against 
^ti^hba. Th« patricianBare otfwde<l Jtt this. 'Bntwhmt 
■wfAiM be tbc wisdom of giving such a comnnmd id oim 
•f their bonottrable body, a person of ilUistiious l>irt)i, "of 
andioBt fatnily, ef innumerable ilatues, but — of no expai-' 
encet What lervtce would liis long fine of dead anoestws, or 
kis Tnultftude oFmolionlessstatne*, dp bis country^ (be daj 
*( battle ? What could such h general .do, but, m bis trepi-' 
4ation and inexperience, have recourse t« «ome infertor com- 
mander for direction in iMfieulties, to wliich he with not Ida*' 
■elfecptalf Thus, yovr patrician general would, ui fact, hfve 
p general over him ; so that tlie acting coiMiiander wou\d 
Mill be a plebeian. So titie is this, my conntr^men, tliat 
I hawe myself linttwn those, who have been «b«sen coosal*, 
beginilieu to read the history of tbeir own conntiy, of ivliicb 
•tJH fhnt tiine they were totally ignorant; ftml is, tbey first 
•btaioed liie eiil{)lftyment, and then betliougbt tlieniK\vesol 
the (fwiltfieatitHMnecesBac; for the proper ^scliaTge of fr.' I 
AUlmitto yourjadgment, Romans, on which side the ad^aa 
tage lies, ^ben a comparison is mi 
4mii|;i)tiwn aad plebeiar e^tperienee. ' 

■ Ibey hare only read, 1 have partly i 

' 'tochwvteL What "tliey kHow by read 

^'^^bey are pleawd to itigfat my mean 
•WW dnmtcn. ' Want of birtJi an 
tiaabs^natmcunrntof personal wo 

-'>iwmu>ffa|IV'nwH«f the sameipe^e* t 
letenceiwtween one man and anbtber, 



fH^^ DBATIpN^^Ho HARANGUES. itf 

Dlltii9|)i|li iV6r my pott,! shaU'alWmjs ItxA upon tfac br«veA 

iatlien of siicb patriciBQB iu'Amaas m^ 'B« rt iri<rwtofc«n 
itihejhBd their chiHce, tbeywouId-denreMM'of tfaair<di%- 
ntteXt-Ot of mine ; what would they BD»vcr, but ikat they 
ihould wish the worthiest to be their som? H the p ' ' ' 



ancestors, whose nobili., 

they envy Ibe honours bestowed upon n 
-Kkcnue my labouit, my dbftineBce, WK^thC'dM^cnLi kUNB 
:iindergone for my country; by which I have acquired them. 
Sut those worthless men lead such a ltf« of inaotinty, ma 
if th^ deipised any bttiours yon can beaUvr; trfailetb^ 
'B^ire to honours, as it they had deaerfed them by. •tit 
most industrious Ttrtue. They arrogate the rewHrd».cif 
activity for their having eiyoyed Ike ^riemures of luiaiy. 
Yet none can be more lavish than they are in praise of tJutr 
ancestors. Anii they imaghie they honour tbansehies by 
celebrating their forefathers : whereas they do the very aoiH 
Irary. For, as much as (heir ancestors were disth^uislted 
for their virtues, so much are they disgraced by their vioca. 
Hie ritKy.of atieestairs casts a light, indeed, vpoatlwir' 
posterity ; but it only serves'to ikow vrhat the dcsceadantH 
an. It al3(e exhibits to puUicview tbeir degeneraoy, eod 
their worth. 1 own [ cann^ boast of tfae deeds ofmyfure- 
fathers: buti hope I may answer thecavilt of the patricians, 
by standing up in defence of what 1 have myaetf done. -Ob- 
lerve now, my countrymen, the ii^ustice of the patnciws. 
Theyarrogate to theinselves houours on aecouat of Ae ex- 
ploits done by their forefathers, wfailelheywiH aMMlkiwme 
the due praise for performing 'the very sameMrt ^ scbais 
, in my own person. He hn no stittnes, ftey-ciy, af rhtsifib- 
. mily. He can trace no venerable tine of aBcestma^— 'What 
, then ! Is it nialter of more praise ts disgraoeo 
j, ancestors, than to become iHnf lTi m fthy aw -a 



e»8 'miimii§>iifiD'HMk^^i^ B^i<=^. 

by toil, by absUoeince, by Valour, amidst ctoiids of dvA and 
ieas of blood ; scenes or4H|^)iii^ere those effeminate pa- 
tricians, who endeayoor, by indirect means, to depredatt 
«ie>ii^iM4yMii^'lialN» Uenar^d^dA fir Aow tbeii^Mes. 

Salluw 

ifeK.v ..of ■ .. chap; IV. ■ ■' ^' ';'^. 

1 mffinrniBNiB'ii mraoop ^ clbon^ fiAttCRV ^ 

^^the Idftgnip^re present, Cleon, there would be no pi(^ 
'^%QytaiweHtlgtowiMt yon have jnst proposed. Bewt^uld 
4dms«4f repreyve vou for endea^ouiing to draw faim'into an 
MitaHon of foreign absihtttties, and for brhiging envy ui>6|i 
^bkti by soch unmanly flailtery. As be is absefat, I takevpbh 
ffHe f^lett'yoa, In his name, that no praise is huitihg hut w^t 
<is'tatioiiiil; aiid thttt yon do what yon can to l^eA lus 
'gkjty, instead' of adiliog to it. YIeroes haye nevei:, among 
-li^, been' d^i^, tin after their death. And whatever m^y i£ 
* "yoilr way of thinking, Cleon, for my patt, I wish thelcing hidjf 
tfofy^'fDr manyyearsto come, obtain thilt honbilff. Y^M ha\^ 
^i W ftnUot ied; as precedents of what you propose, Herctffes am! 
Blicehns. Doybli ima^e, Cleon, that they were dieiffed o^ 
m'cttp of witie f And are you and I qualified to make ^od^? 
•frtbe king, oar soverei^; to receive his divinity from \rd^ 
mh4 mt^ who are tns subjects ? First try your power, wlt^^i^ 
3Kki'^!^tnake a king. It is surely easier to make a kii^ 
al^Hf >st god! to give an earthly dominion, than a tbto^ln 
fii»ay^u.i"i^on]y wish, that the gods may have heaird, >i^itfa^ 
<M olEetieo; the arrogarit ^proposal you have made'of addiltg 
Twe to fbeir numWr ahdthat they may still be sb fro^ 
pitiote^us, as to grant the conthhianoe ofthat^ubceisa^fB 
ijurnfftthrsi with whidi^h^y have hilhert6 favoured ml^'P^ 
pdrr^'I ttmnot tohumed of rty coohtry ; nor do f^ 
ve of omr adopting theritesrof fbreign nations, tu^i^ftni^ 
mibeatbowM^'OUghtiio vevereMe our kings.' ^«I^W 
llji¥e kifSj <or fvAei of^coBdDct«' firtfm tf^th; what is^ft;ibul1)l( 
i fcii nig M touiaelvei'mferi^lo them? • - i.:' ^"""^ 
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,. Tit^ 3(]ncniMv(^ ^^^ r 

F your person were us gigantip a9 your desires, the world 
would not contain you. Your right hand would touich thf 
east, and your left the w^/ 'at -the same time. You grasp 
at more tlian you are equat to. From Europe you reach 

^a>.^roiii^A^j)^fo^.bo]dQii]£iir<im Aiwi'^iiiyoivibWd 

conquer all mankind, you^seei)! disposed to wage war with 

woods and snows, with rivers and wild beasts, and to attempt 

^9 »i|^flue jmtiire. Btutibave^ ymi considered ftn^^ai^yaL cf i^rte 

, . ^{U^ngB,? ^aveyourelfectedy^tfoatgrea^ 

i ^ /!!? Sf^'^*^ ^^ tlieir lie^t, and are cut down in ^n'hOiur*;r' |t 

> isjk^qIis^ to thiidc o| the Iruit <»ijy, without ,€;oi|sid^Mgrt|^ 

\ ^<^hr^yp«'liave to climb, to come at it.' Tak#gce; \^^ 

V jwjtpe y w strive to reach the tojp, you fallto tlie grB||iA \HiHi 

J ^tfre bwMcliw you have laid hold on. The lion, wiii^4ead,>b 

/ !a^vQure4 by ravens ; and rust cousua>ies the hardness of icon. 

"^here is nothing so strong, but it is in <i^nger Irom what^ 

.jwe|?k. It will therefore be your wisdom tp take cace how 

<«6i^ Venture beyond your reach. Besides^ what have yoat^ 

j^o lyilb tho ^cythians, or the Scythians with you ? We:h9;re 

j>ever mvaded Macedon : why shoald you attack Scything 

rWe inliabit vast deserts, and pathless i^Qods, where, w« di9 

pot want to hear of the name of Alexander. W^ arie^ ndt 

jfiu^psed to submit to slavery, and we have no ambitioik to 

tiyrannize over any nation. That you may understand, the 

|[ettfus ol the Scytliians, we present you with a yoke of oiieli 

lin ^row, and a goblet. We use uiese respecttKretyf Ju\<»ii|: 

fommer^e with mends and with foes. vWe give tp ftiir 

^^df, the jc^m,. which we raise bv Ibe- labour of ow 

pxeb'^ with the goblet we join with ihemia pairing drilikt 

ftffering^ ^.the gods^ and with arrows vre attack our ^ner 

Vfs^ Wfp have 'Conquered those who have lAteippted to 

g'rai^i^e.oyer us in our own ^oontiy,, and likewise Aa 

^i^^,g( tbe Medes and PenM^uis, when they madf'uiumi 

>fjifr.^f>e^ ,i|sj /^nd jiKe^ have opened to onrs^^eS' 4 way 

into Egypt. You pretenc(4obeithe,punisber of robbers > 

and^aigeypui^tfthef general robber of mankind. You have 



lA^n £y^: you tiiive^iied Syna: you am matftorof Pc«4 
^ : you have subdued llie Baetraos ; and tittocked ludiA. 
AH this will not satisfy you, unkss you lay your greedj 
and ioaatiable hands upovi oar flocks, a»d oar mrds* Hoar 
kttpnident is yonr conduct ! You grasp at riches, the pos* 
aeasion 6f wfaiieh only increases y««r avarice* YmkmormBt 
^aur bnager by .wM dboaM pioduoe jaliely } aa ihait 1km 
mvn yott have, tiie oaore you deaira. But Imae yeu tfocgot 
kow^onf^ the con^ueat of the Badriant detained you^ Wtila 
!fou Ivere subdmng tbem, Hie SogdioM revaAted« Yovr 
victories serve no other pappose, tban to ind yen easpk^ 
ment 1>y producing new wars. For the bmueas «f ewry 
«OB«tucst K twofold ; to win, and to preserve. And tiioiigk 
^ou may be the greatest of warriors, you miist txotd^ tluifc 
file nations you conquer wiU endeavour to shake otf the yoWs 
m fast as possible. For what people chooses to he uider 
foreign donunion ? If you wiU cross the Tanais, yoa maj 
travel over Scytfaia, and observe how ex4ensive aterrikory w« 
inhabit. But to conquer us is quite another business. Yoitf 
army is loaded widi the cumbrous apoib ^^many nakions^^ 
Ton will find the poverty of the Scythiaas at one time too 
Mible for yottr pursuit ; and at another time, when you thtnic 
we are fled far cnoa^ from you, you will have «• sarpriae yo« 
in yomr camp. For the Scythians attack with no 1^ vigom 
than they flee. Why should we put you in mind of the vast* 
ness of the country you will have to conquer! Ihe deseite 
$kf S^rthia are commonly talked ol in Greece ; and 9SI the 
1\ orld knows, that our delight is to dwell M ho-ge, and aac in 
t;pwns or plantations. It will therefore be your wisdom, to 
beep with strict attention what you have gamed* Gatdaymg 
at more you ma^y lose what you have. W« have a proviefbial 
saying in Scythia, That fortune has no feet, and is Ittasaihed 
onW with hands, to distribute her capricious favours; and 
^wwb fins, to elude the gra^ of those to whom she haa 
^een boui^ful. You give yourself out to be a god, the ami 
elltapiter Hammon. It aoits the chacader of a god toh»* 
ftOivfsMur^ OB mortals^ not to deprive them of wM good 
thev have. But if^you are no god, refect on 4he prooaffioni 
^owlition of hmuaoity. You wiU thus show more wisdoav 
<%att by dwelling on thosesubjeets which have puffed up yootf 
yiide, and made you^orget yourself* YouseehoWiiittioyoMi 
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<kittiieTt€illitf fitted, yo« 'a«^y if j«u. ^frieiiie, ban^e in us^ 

mittaiafle «Uiaiice» W^e coianMiod tbe bosilers of both Europe 

MKbAsta. ttiew b oc^hkig betiweea us and Efidria, but 

liiefffver Taaais ; (and oiir teiritorj extftods-to Tbrace, wbicb|. 

«• «ne iMfve -beard, bonders on MacedoD« If you decline atr 

tadung Mui afaostik maaner, you may have our friendship^ 

Kalioaa wkicb bave never b<en at war are on an equal foot* 

b^;. But it b in vain, tba^ oonfkkKce b veposed in a con- 

qncred peofkle. There can be ne sincere liiendthip betweea 

Ibe oppreBior and tbe oppresied. Even in peace, the latter 

tirink tbeflRsehres enititlea to the lights of war against tbi 

foin^. We wiU, if you think good, enter into a treaty with 

3Miny according to our manner, winch b, not by signing, seal* 

ing, and taking the gods to witness, as b the Grecian custom ; 

but by doing actoal-aervices. The Scythians are not used 

to promise ; but to perform without promising. And they 

ftink -an appeal to tbe gocb superfluous ; for that those who 

bmre no re^ud for tbe esteem of a^n will not hesitate to 

offend the gods by perjury. Yon may tlierefore consider 

with yourself, whether you had better have a people of such 

a chamcter, and so situate as to have it in their poorer either 

toeerteyou, ^r to annoy you, according as you treat them* 

for alii^, or for eneaoies. Quiktus Curtius, 

-t 
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CHAF. n. 



^JOJBMXS THE GENERAL OF THE CALEDONII TO HIS 
*- s4itMY, TO mUTE THEM TO ACTION AGAINST nm 
ROMANS. 

W ifBN I Milecton the causes of the war, and the ehvum* 
^tsoKMs: of «pur situation, 1 leel a strong ipersuasion, that ouff 
united ^h»rts on the present-day witt prove the begbniijig of 
universal tiberty to fintain. For none of us are hitherto de« 
based by sl^ftsry ; mid we haive no prospect of a secure re^ 
t»eai behind us, e^ber by bnd or sea, wl»le tlie Bonaan fleet 
booifmetoitBd. T^is & use oiaimis, which b at all timeo 
iMHVoa^aUe to ^ Inrave, h«»e offers tlie.only safety. eveti'^ 
co«»'arda In all the battles which have yet been fought with 



Um/m fiHi«(Mlf]A«%SJ6dtStl£^. 7^ 



fevw hMD'Obte ei 
not we, uaMidiM 
«di|uuiti(>iH%*tth* 
SratonHtwluttii 

. L -'Can jou imagine, tbtt the Roinftna 
Ikd^'BreitNoteflt inpeace? Acqinrlng 
eord* amif ^bMMioiu, tfaiey convAt thi 
iBHs to the j^cny of thei^ own army ; an 
the most drihrent natioRS, nbicht at s 
together, Aiisiortune will ecHainly dissi 
j««jcan suppoM that Oaub, and Ger 
■dyat>*vei) BiifoflHy latisiring their blc 
t«'ilrhi<^'tlM7 llave been longut ioat 

tUainedibTUyaityaildiHffeetioiTl Ter 

weaktwods of atlaclunent, are the tits bynhich tti^ are Ifc- 
■traiiied ; aMt when these are once broken, tbos^ who cefls^ 
tv fear will bwR to hate. Evciy hicitemtat to' victory i^ 
4ta:aur'nde.' 'The RomaBs have no wives to'aVihiate tbeiii;' 
B^pmenU lotiplHVad tiie^flight. Most of them have eilher'. 
lOiliabllatio .■ . . »■ . 



Few in number, IgnoraQi; 
(rf-Ae country ,'hMiWiig around in silent faorrour at die kood^ 
■cas/anda haven ttseH imknown to them, they ar^'deUvereiT 
byliiegodB, uitwereimpftMaed and bound, mtvbbrhaiids^ 
Xienot terr^ed with an idle show, and the gJiEter of sih;et'^ 
afdigoM^ whichcao neither protect nofwounij.' In (ht^Ver^^ 
nuAatrf the enemy we shall find our own bati(h.Tbe'BiAo'ni^ 
witEaakiiowladgetheir own cause. The Gsuls <n^II r^ctillu:^' 
their fMner t^rty. The QerRiamwiUdesertlheiii,,as»6'' 
IJi^ii hav^ lately done. N«f istbere any tKiag (omlidapl^ 
IwtaiMl'themi UngarrlsMied lorta; colmiid of tbWtlld^s':' 
' iteicipid tetwna dbtenipered and i distracted' bftwcM M^m' 
tMuHTsand ill-obeying lul^U, Here i^ yonr '^nfcralf' 
■h«B«»»oar.amiy. There, tribirtefl, niltiM; Bodmithe'tt^ht'of" 
(crvite Jpiuig|iiHeal4', which wliblh^r to beat aem^liy, 'tti\ 
iBrtMByttfrevengeyiliisficId mitst detcmiiqb. M^rdi iheii 
to btf*^*, aud thiokof your aneestonaad'ybur poM^rity. ' 

-l,\ -■ , .11. . -. ■ - , . ■ . ■ 'rACiTUg^-* 



tm aKtf]Maa.iMi>vH«MaaGnB& in»»i^ 

CiiAP. VIL 

THE BARL OP ARUNDSLS SWJilCXk eiOPOftUH^ aW 
ACCOMSiaZMLllOM BETWSIM iffiWY M. Al® 
flfTEPHBN. 

In the midst rfa wide and open plamj Henry found Stephen ^ncampei^ 
and pitched hU own tents wUMn a quarter tf a mile qfhim, preparing flr 
tattle with oU the eagerness, that the desire ef emptre and gtorf could 
exdte Jn « hnme and ymOtful Aeori, ebde with tmoetm. Siepkin alH 
MitcA wished to brk^ the conisst betu^en them to a spesdv ds^mn: but 
mAUe he and Eustace weree onsuUing with fVUUam <jf 4pt'es, in whose 
qffection they most eonfidedy and hy whose private advice they took edl 
thdr measures f the Earl ef Arundel, having assembled the Englih nobUify 
emd primipal ejficers^ speiBe to this ^esti 



It is BOir «boipe sixteen years, that, on a <ikttbthil and dit- 

ipvied claim to the crown, the rage el eifil war has ahnoH 

oonltaually inSested Woa kiiigdvni. During thta mehnidfa^ 

pcfcio d how much blood has been died ! What deratetioBa 

and misery have been brvught on the people ! Hie ktan 

kare lost their force, the crown it^s aoithorky : lioentioasoes 

and knptinity bave shaken all the loondattons of pahtie «b^ 

cnrity. This great liad noMe nation has been deiiweredm 

prey to the basutol loreigners, the abommable acnm of Flw- 

.decs, Brabant, and Brel^;ne, robbers ratiwr. than soykn, 

restrained by no laws, divine or hnman, tied to no comrtry, 

anbject to no prince, instruments of all tyranny, violence, 

and oppreasiou. At the same time, oorcniel ndgbboms, die 

Weiidi and the Scotch, calttng thensehies aSies or aiiiilBi»- 

ies to the Empress, but in reality enemies and destm^^ess -of 

England, liare broken their bonnds, ravaged our boadeia, and 

^nkfSk from us whole provinoes, which we can never hope 4b 

ifecover ; while, instead of employing our tiBiled fom agtonit 

them, we continue 4htts tnadly , without any care of our pob- 

iicisakty or natiomd honour, to turn our swords agnntst^Mn' 

JE^m biaesoms. What benefits have^e gained, to compensate 

idl these losses, or what do we expects When MntMa tvos 

Jii^ess of tlie kingdom, though her powcar wa»BOt y^crta- 

Jwlned, iii what rofton^ did she govern? Did she not makie 

cn»ep those of her own faction tmd court regret the Idn^? 

^H^ fMl her pride more mtolerable stiU tlon his levi^; her 



Mine than kis pivfrneims ? W«i« aayyeMB of hif ttafii m 
gnevoiu to the people, so otfenfihie to the iKil>te9» as the &nl 
4aja of hen ? When 3he was drnren out, did Stephen correct 
kis loriner bad eoaduct f Did he disaoiss hii odioas for^pi 
iavourile? Did he discharge his lawless foad^ hiselingB^ 
who had been so long the scourge and the reproach of £^ 
land } Have thc^ not lived ever since upon free quarter, ^ 
plundering our nouses and burning our cities? And now^ U» 
complete our miseries, a new army of foreigners, Angevins^ 
Gascons, Poictevins, I know not who, are come ever with 
Henry Plantagenet, the son ol Matilda ; and many more, 
BO doubt, will be called to assist him, as soon as ever bk 
affairs abroad will permit ; by whose help, if he be vic«' 
torious, England must pay the price of their services : our 
lands, our honours, must be the hire of these rapacious in- 
vaders* But suppose we should have the fortune to conquer 
for Stephen, wfa^ will be the ooaseqaencef Will victory leach 
kkn mNMleration? Will lie learn from security tiiat regard to 
our liberties, which he could not learn from danger f Alas I 
tiie only fruit of our good sncoess will be this ; the estates 
of the Earl •of Leicester, and oliiers ol our countrymen, wk» 
hK^ nom quitted the party of the king, vn^l be forkiled ; 
and new confiscatioins wiH accrue to WHliam of Ipres. 

But let us not hope, that, be our victory ever so eofli* 
plele, it will gjhieany lading peace to this kingdom. ShouU 
Henry faH iu Hiis battle, there ai:e two otter hrodwn fea 
ancoeed to his daim, and support bis laction, perhaps wilii 
less merit, btit certainly witli as much ambition as he. What 
idiall we do then, to free«urselves from all these nusfaftoaas? 
«*-Let us prefer -tfie interest of our country to thai ol our 
party, and to all those passions, which lure apt, 'in civE dn- 
aensions, to infiaqae zeal mto madness, and render men thfe 
blind instruments of those very evil9, which they fight ifea 
avoids Let us prevent all the crimes, and all the horroon^ . 
that attend a war of this kind, in which conquest itself la 
UA of calamity, and onr most happv victories' deserve to-be 
.«8ktoated only by tears. Nature herself is disisayed» and 
slmnks back from a combat, wheie every blow that we itrilsa 
nmj murder a friend, a reli^n, a parent. Let as hoariom 
to ber voice, which commands ns to refrain from that gmH. 
Is tbeie -oae <»f us b^re, w4ie<«rofild not thitdi it^ happy aa^ 






gro>^ u)) tt>' an ake of j^^orily, and' ever^ W^'^^ttcS iU," 



succeed to ttlt crdWta. He Is die graOcUoa of W Hiiif^i^"' 

mejDO^ 1i dear to us, and ihe nearest heir male lb hiffl u("! 

the cOui^e'of descent : lie nppesn to resemble Um in all' lds['j 

good qualities, and to be wortiiy to reign ovcrtiio N'ottoiiA^ 

and Englitli, wliosc noUett Uood muted enridiM hb veltB.' ' 

Nttnnandy has already lubmitted to him irith ptrattil^ ' 

Why sliookl we now divide that ditcliy from Enghad, fflito '' 

it is so grealjy the nitere«t of our nobilitj', \a keip them 

alWayScoimectedr If we bad do oiher indacemeOt, ioitakt' 

us' desire a reconclliatioa betneen him and St^en, thb ' 

w^nM be' sufTident. Our estates in both couiitlics will ttf 

these means be secured, which otherwise we mnM forfot In' 

tli^ one or the other, while Hetiry remains possessed of ttor- ' 

mandyi' abd it will not lie au ea^ry matter, to drivri him' 

thence, even though we shoidd compel him to i%tire from 

£a|land. Bnl, by amicably compounding l)is quarrel wfth • 

Sleplien, we sfaall maintain all our interests, private and ' 

public. His greatness abroad will increase the power ttf : 

Ihfc kingdom ; it will make iis respectable and formidable ' 

to France; fiugtaod will be the bead of all those^ ample''; 

dominions, wbidi extend from the Britlsli' ocean to tUe' 

Pyreueau inountahis. By governuig, in liis youtll, so maaj' - 

dj^ereotst^es, be will team to govern us; and come to* the ' 

crb\^,'alt^ribe decease of king Stephen, bccomjilished id , 

all (he arts of good polity. His mother has wiitin|;ly i*- 

si^ed to him her pretensions, or rather she acknowledges,/' 

herefore can have nothing Eo ap- .' 

iveiy virtr, our peace, our Sale^', ' 

is, the quiet and happiness of our ' 

dbl'ished by th^ iheams 1 projkne. \ 

e^ tUe crown lltat wie 'gave -nib^ ' 

ir his death let it descWlvlHat I 

an end to oni'iintiappy kfivisfdia. '' 

and Wai elApowef- me to treat itf' 

atelyi^iftvey yorfr dferftts to'tHts^ 

Co»a liTtTtiii*o**. ' 
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* Mt'MJIjrBNKVnS 9FEB0H OH VHB SlCyilOS JP3(^ 

HEmJCiNO THE ARMY. 

, Vr BJmve beaodl a.|[mt ded lAwl parlraniieiitirjr armk^ 
, «mI JdKHitjHifanDf contiiMwd from wear to jcar. I hate 
«)w|iys htokf ^j and ahrdys .sltaU be, agaiost. a sfandBig 
«aay cl asy .kiiid : to me it is a terrible ihtB^ whether under 
<hatioi' pamwntDtary or maj other desigiiatMHi; a ^standia^ 
iMmy is^stUla^tasdioganiij, whaltvo: name it be catted by-; 
Itfiey are m body of men ditliiiet f rooi the body oi tlm peopk.*; 
Ahey are g«!vcmd by different laws*; and blind -^dbediencQ^ * 
•and. an moAn subnuBsiiMi te the orden of their jcommanding 
officer, is their only prindple. The fiations around lu^^ Sii^ 
«Fe idieady ^enslaved, and have been ensKaiRed by tfioae very 
flwans; \an means of their standing amncs tbey have every 
mat hMt their libertieR : it u indeed impossible, that the li- 
lieities of the pecm^ dein be preserved in any country, where 
m numerous staodiag amy is kept up. Stall we then take 
any of oar measures from the example of otu* neigldiDQuiftf 
l^Oy^Sir*; on the coitfrary, from tbeii* misfortunes we ought 
to learn, to avoid those rocks, upon which they have ^^t« 
I4 siinifies notlting to tell me, that oar army is com- 
•nanoka by such gcni&emen as cannot be supposed to join 
m msy aseasures for enslaving their country: it may <be 
no J I hope it is so ; I have a very good opinion af maay 
-gentlemen now in the aimy ; I believe they would not join 
in my saoh measares ; but their lives are nD<*,ertainji qor oan 
^ae be sttre bitnv long.thf^ may be txmtnmed in command;; 
^h^4wiy beaU dismissed in a UKmient, and pn^r tooh of 
p^wrerptttintlieirEoom. Besides, Sir^ we know the^passiaiis 
iirfnicn:; we knofwliow dangeiow it is, :to trust tbei>«5t ^ 
Joearwith toojBMKfafwwer. Where was tbeie^teaver aituf 
«han that ivder Jplms Caesavf Where vies there ««rer ^ai 
raiy, that had served their country aBoivfaUbfaill^Ji 90^1* 
^asaaQr^ii^EBvCammanded generally by the biestcitiaaw^ ]lon»v 
by men of great fortune and figure intheir country ; .^^ ^at 



annj ^enslaved jdieir country. Tke tifectioiit «l tkifr s »l di e w 

IsDwartt tiKir c»mairy^m heooitr jnd lintogvity lof tbe uiHler 

> <ilfiMi«,«renetto^dc|»i]fted'^a: bylbe miUteyrlaWjUit 

IIk onlerailf bksiqpreaEieiCOiBmtttdcr^ ke tnust imt coamdl 
his jown inctindiQti;; il ^aa^^iicer'were cofluaandfod to pull 
his own lalker tmt of bis-home^ he must <lo it; he ^^roi 
imt tiisobey; ' immccKate dea&'woiikl -he the *^rt coisse*^ 
' ^lemx a^ the'kast ginmiblti^. And il^ftm officer wer^fMifc 
into' t^ cotxrt x>f requests, aoeompaitied by a body i)i ntrnt^ 
fc^te^rs wirb aerewed^bayiofiets, mnd Afitb^ orders to ltfli'i» 
what wc ought to-do, 'and bow we weti^ to vote, Tknow^vbai 
Mrotrld be ^e duty of 4lib faoaae-; J> know it woukl be 4ur 
6uty, to oitlerihe officer to ^iai^en and banged up 9A4k» 
dock- of *th^ lobby: ^Imt, Sir, 1 dodbt mnchif aiich a spirit 
' cotik! be found iniite fTouse, or in luiyliotise of OmttHion^ 
tTiiitAvill ever be in England. 

Sir, ! talk not <^ imaghiary tfatngs; I talk of outbid Jtas 

happened to an Eiigtish *liotne of Conunons, and from «a 

English army ; not Only from an Eaglirii army, but an arnij 

tkrt \ms raised by that very iioase of Commooi^ an army 

th^ was paid 1>y diem, an(d ah army that was co«ramided bf 

^gefuftui^ appointed by tbem: Tkerefore do not left us vmniy 

^' imagine, tirat an army raised and mamtained byantkority 

of ParHament will alwi^ hH submissive t6 tiiem r if an 

army be so numerous, -as to hftve k in their pemer io over* 

' awe the Parliament, ^y will be aulnnissive as long as' the 

FarliMneRt do€» nothingio disoblige their favoufile geiieml ; 

\ In^when that case happens, I afn^alKaid; tibat, inpiace of the 

' l^ariJanlenfs dbinissing tbe anny, ihe army wiU dismiss 

' ihe P^Bament, as ^y have done tei!Cito£ore. Nor doi^ the 

^ legality or illegsllity of that Parlmoent, «r of that army, alter 

' the lease: for wilhrespeot to that amy, "and tKeotding't^ 

: 'tfeerr Avay of thinking; the ParKament cNmiisa^ by them 

' wtis^ le^I Prirliamettt ; tbeyweiv an. anny raised aadiinatu* 

"^ iaihiedaccardito!^4o!law,raid at fifsttbeywiTeTalsedvas4hey 

^imagined, for llie preservation of those liberties,* which they 

^aftervv'ard destroyed. 

♦ ' li has been urged, Sir, that wiioever is for the Protestant 
^ "sti^esMOHitttist be* for continuing tlio army r for that ^ry 






vtason, Sir, I am agaiiist contlDuinff tbe army. I know, that 
oehher tbe Protestant 8ttcifeid8itfeAfa Majesty's naost tllus* 
trtotts house, nor any succession, can ever be safe as long as « 
tl^reis^..stmfiqir iiriay>«iill»N0e^^ i Anaite» Hk^^ami. 

BO regard to lieredita|y^p|ui<|Qfpiiopnr^ ^ilie first two Caesars at 
Borne <^ pretty well, wid found means to keep their' armies 
in tolerable subjection, because the generals nMjotficiffaiii^re 
•n their own creatures. But how did it faore with their sucy. 
ef8sar«l^'Was>nol emry^dB^ "bf rUb^motttd' bf ^feisairyj 
¥ iM n H*^tmy#<gsgd #o fciodtory rigH <nr to «nyi^iitf iA t 
trdbkf/ a gmener, ^ ai^ tBHM who happetiMi t(ia^ 
M(lf M'tbe armyi and coidd gain their alfcactiMS^iwaflr>iited(»^^ 
emperor of the world. Was not every •oceee4iBg>c*4'*^!ror» 
raiMl *o 'tbe^rOBe^ or stumbled. hcadkmg. into thadi^ 
aeeoiidiBg'tothe mere-whimor mad filsnay of tbei»k(iet9l^7 
vWe ati& told tiiis amiy is desired ta be continBad ini^^lHi^) 
oae y^ear longer, or lor a . limited term of years; ' Ho^r i 
absurd b this distinction? Is there any army in IhewoildLo 
c#AtioiKd for ioiy teita oft yearsf Does the mtet absbktle 
mqnaUdb'teU his army^ that be is to oontinuethem ltir>anyo( 
namber of years, or any tiumber of months^ Hxiw lo%'iialve> t 
we already continued our army hrom year to jear.f And 
if'it Umm continue, wherdn will it differ from »e standings'^ 
aniQic^'of tbosecountries, which hwe atrea^subasitted^hidh'r 
n^cks to the yoke \ We are now comeio the Bofokon ; >oar< * 
apayisAOwtoberedueed^oritnevtfWill; fromfaisIliOesty's / 
oip^ mouths wie are assured of a profound tranquillity Abn^ad, ^ 
we know there is one at home : if this is not a proper.4MBe, r 
if ^tli^se cirfiw«5ta6ces do not afford us a «^e opiportuail^ 
for rediici^ tal lea^t apart of our regutar fens^^i^'neveijf. 
can e^peot to see any reduetions a^thisiMitiod^iftlt«»cfyf>'t 
oi^rhlirdfaied with debts »d taxes, m<ist be toidcd 9vftlv( 1 
the hfav^ charge of perpettMilly<siipportihg % immifxs^f^^ 
•tan^iog anaay, and remain for ever exposed' tortbs m^^tr^ 
of having it'4 tibertifts andprivikges trampled upon^by «|«5^1iit 
future K^ng^ Ministry, who shall take.it ia theirfJi»eMs^9BW 
do so^ acMJ M«b11 take ^pro^^r oare. to mpo<M th^tdrn^cffHLO 
that purpose, f , ■ . ^ - r. • v >; / ,7^ //^q btel 
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ilB^Bl](jef( tfiatler ol tHis debate ii ol taoh m«]poHmie^' 
thltt f 'irftouki h^ asham^lo ivtoni 16 i*y*eiecl(yri^e\i<tb<M«lr/ 
endeaVoimng^i ih Ifae^best manuerl am dble,' to declare pAa^ 
llefy tli^rea9oiis» wittch induoed me to gttc ray mail; tead^ 
asientl^thia'^oesUoa. . • > - f... 

,31ie people hate an ndqlMsdonflble n^ to f reque^t'new t 
pai^ments hy ancient usage ; and tliis asage bas bectr «ORi 
nnnedbjy neversil laws^ Wfakh have been progredsivefyniKdc; 
by oBi' aneeslorsy-as often' as they foniRl itneecssary to i^shf ^ 
oil thu essential privilege. : .^. ; . 

-Parliameuts were generally aflniial,<bnt never cdnlhiii^i 
longer than three years, tfll'the remarkable reign ofHenry ' 
the £igfath. He, Sir, was a prince of unraly appetites, ai^ 
of mi 'arbitrary 'will ; he was impatient of every restraint i th«^ ' 
laiivs of Qod and man fell equally a sacrifice, as they stood 
in ibe way of his avarice, or disappointed his ambitioii ; li^ 
therefore introduced long Parimnients, because he very welt * 
knew^ thiit tbey would becoBoe the pro^ instnunenlv^ ^ 
both; and what a slavish obedience thev paid' t& tik M§ 
measures is sufficiently known. ,./...,< 

If weco^te to the reign of King Charles the F^st, We nmst 
acknowledge hiar> to< l>e a prince of a contrary ^c^mpet*^ h^ ^ 
had certynly an innate love for reKgton and virtue. But li^i^ * 
lay tive misfortune-^be was led from tiis natural di^tpMition ' 
by^copbants and f)a«teyer8;'they$fdvlle4hinYf#ne|l^^th(^ 
caHin^ of frequent new ParKametiis ; add th^ef^^,^ Ufhi^ 
taking theconstantsens^ of his pec^l^ in What ^t^ 4\6;^ ' 
was-wArkediup inloSoh^h a notion- of'prerogattveytliMffie ' 
Comlnons^n'order to restrain it)x>bt9i^d'that i«>depehder.t 
fatal power, which at last unhappily brouglit him to h'li 
most tra^icsd end, and at the same time subverted the whole 
constiUition. And I hope we shall learn this lesson from if:, 
never to compliment the crown with any new or extravagant 



d^t usttge tftey are entille€hto; but to )>rtMite 1ii6>^iilt 
«id equal balance, from ^ch they will l>ot)i derive AvXnAH 
iecUfi^, and which, M dulj observed, will rendet oUr coiittl- 
<b6on the envy and admiratioii of aU the world. ' •'^'^ 

King Charles the Second naturally look a surfeit of Fw- 
Kainents in his father's time, and was therefore txtreinely 
^desirous to lay them aside. But tliis was d scheme impvae- 
Ikable. . Uowevert in. effeot he did to; fbr heobtalif(A 
M Pariiartienfr» which by it's long duration, like an amy of 
veterans, became sa exactly disciplined to hi* own measures, 
that they knew no othar cqmmam} but from that person who 
Ifave them their pay. ^ 

Thi^ was a nadt and most ingenious way of enslaving' li 
nation. It.isvery wdi known, thttt arbitrary pc^er, if it wai 
open and avow^, would never pcevaii bore. Tha peq& 
were therefore amnsed with the specious form ot thefr 
ancient constitution : it existed, indeed, in their fancy ; bitt, 
like a mere phantom, bad no smbstance or reality in it; loir 
the power, tiie autfiority,. the dignity, of Parliaments we^ 
wholly lost Thif was that vemarkable Parfiament; which 
ao justly obtained the opprobrious name of the Pension Part. 
Gament;. and was the model, from which^ l. believe, som^ 
later Pariiaments have been exactly copied. 

At the tune ^ the RevoluAioB, the peojpie made a^ fresh 
^laim of their ancient priviieges ; and as thev bad so lately 
€9q>^rieni9e4 the misfortune of long: and servile Parliameat^ 
it was then declared, that they should be held frequendyt^ 
But it seems, their full meanmg waa not. understood by this 
declaration : and therefoie,. as in every new settlement the 
intentioil of all parties ^oD^d be ^cifically manifested, the 
parliament never ceased struggling with the cmwn, tili the 
triennial kiw was obtained : the preamble of it is extreniiefjr 
fall and strong. ; and m the body of the bill you will^fiad the 
word dedartd before enacted^ by which I apprehend*, tfaa^ 
though this law did not immediately take place at the time 
of the Revolution, it was certainly mteoded as declarailOF} 
of] their first meaning, and therefore stands a part of Ihut 
original contract, under which tiie constitution was then 
setUed. His Majesty's title to the crown is primarily dfe^ 
rived from that contract ^ and if, upon a revieiv, there shall 



{||lMi{{lflHi>^.w)ircli.rkfiSi iftnift tliffoiigh^sa lign^l %^a^i|9^ 
tBrme^rtA-lMi'M^^^ williit<la9t be williiigtt<Mevi^.i^ 

these oi%iiiid iftaft^ meawivft «f ijovemmea^ t» BOWf 1 19^ 
^HHptigthM thai title* a 

, But; Sir, I tliidK«the manoery in wliich the sq^teipinl }9Sff 

%sii ferst ntrodturad,. isf a ymnf strong reason wtiji it si|on|d 

be repealed Feople,: in tkarfeurs, have very alien reccwra^ 

|OiCle(q9eniCe.txpeoieitt8$:;whi(;b^ if not. cancelled in ac9|n% 

wiD thc^i^Lves prove fatal to that comtilHtioBy whiA^idf 

nmFe.meanttosefiire* Sachistthe nature of. the septenaial 

km y it was intended only: as ii preservative afainst a tti»> 

pe^at^inconvemenee:- the inconvenience b removed), hot the 

laisghatTWis-^ieeta still <?ontinue ^ for it not only alteicd 

the eonstifutioa of .Psurhaments^ but it extended that iame 

Parliament beyond it's natural duration : and therefqi« camei 

AUs ai^Dst li^fust in^lication with it,. that yon nay at any 

Aitne usurp the mostundabitable, the most essential privilegf 

«#> tlie peop}fr*^I mean that of- choosing their own jreprep 

^e^tetrvesi A pfeoedent of sach a dangei^ous consecpieuc^ 

eliioiatat a tendency,, that I thinlt ft iinoidd be a ceproaoh 

4^ our statute book, it that law were any longer to subsist^ 

which might record it to posterity. . . 

'• Tbisi^-afcoBon of virtue and public. ^rit. Let ustad^e 

atdvttitageof it, to repeal those laws which infringe our.libeR* 

ties, and inti^uce such a* may restore the vigour of our 

ament eonstitution. 

• HinnaB nirture iS'So very corrupt, that all obligations loie 

^ir lanwei. unless they are frequently, reaewed^^^ongl^wv 

li«nMents4Mooaie therefoie independent of the peo}^ ; and 

^€0^ they do so, tiiere ahii^ys happens a most dangesoaa 

deftendence elsuwheve. 

,! Hong' ParUanaents- give the minister an oppqrtunity ol 

gelling acquaintance with members, of practising hiaseveral 

arts to win tiiem into his schemes.^-Tius must be the workol 

tiiiie.-^Corruption is of so base a nature, thdt at first sight 

It' is extr^nely shocking.— >Hardly any one l)as.subniitted U> 

jtiait at oncci His disposition must be previously uudec* 

^etood^ Hhe particular bait must be found out> wiHi which 

lie^is to be alhued|. and after aU it i» not without nva^ 
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■twjg^t tttt li* MmvfUkn liiimte.*-^Ia4ied^ tbevt tiqi. 
tomtf who wfll at once plnafe tfacmiftlyet iota mujf bur 
■ctioa; but tfie geiicrtifty M lUttnUnd are ef a norc cautiotts 
nature, and will pracaed eoly by leiBijrreiy degreef.*--Oac ar* 
two pei1u4)« have deserted tkeir eolouri the filst cpnpa%a» 
some have doae H a second. — But a great tiMuiy, who bara 
«ot &at eag^ disposilkHi to vioe» will wait till a tbin). 

For this reason, short Parliaioents have been less eocrapk 
than long ones ; they $m cUmtrved^ lika streams of water, 
always to grow mottt bopuret the greater distance they rmi 
irom the fountain-head. 

I am aware it may be said, that frequent new Parliaweirta 
will produce frequent new expenses^ iHit I think quite tha 
contrary ; I an really of an opinion* that it will be. a ptttper^ 
remedy against the. evil of bribery at elections, eapeeiaUy at 
you hanre provided so wholesome a law to oo^peiaite upiio 
these occasions. . ^ 

Bribery at elections, whence did it arise? Not fram.pou^ 
try gentlemen, for they are 9ure of being chosen withput it;; 
it was. Sir, the^yention oif wicked and corrupt miuisten^ 
who have, from time to timci led weak prinqes jfitQ sncfe. 
desftructke measures, that they did not dare to r^ upoq thft 
natural representation of the people. — ^I^oiig Parliann^ti^ 
Sir, first introduced bribery, because they i^ere worth pi|ih 
chaadag at any rate. Country gentlemen, whp bitve oqly 
their privstfe fortunes to rely upon, and have no nfterceii9iy 
ends to serve, are unable to oppose it, especiaUy if at iMiy. 
time the public treasure shall be mihuthfuUy squattdfi^ 
away to corrupt thdr bproughs. Country gaii|li^lli«i^ iiH 
deeg, may make some weak efforU; but as tt^^y g^^^^^aUy 
prove unsttci^essful, and the time of a fresh ptrnggS is ftt.Ji^ 
great a distant, tliey at la$^ grow faint in the 4^>^t^^,¥% 
up their country for lost, and retire in.despajir. — D^dspaq:^ 
naturally produces mdoleoj9r> and ths^t is tjie proiMr ,4iil^ 
position for slavery. Ministers of state un4eir«|»fiMl ^ ver^ 
well, and are therefore.unwilliMg to awaken the oa^u q\A 
of it s lethargy by fr^ucni elections.-7-They km^ ^M AU^ 
spirit of liberty, like every otlier virtue of the noMwlj k jioi ^ 
kept alive only by cousti^nt action; that it is iinfWM^^?^ ^- 
enslave this nation, while it is perpetually upott it'?. g<j#^ 
~Let country gentkmen then, by having fi^queut oppor- 
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iM^ cWleiitiiki f oVtK^ tfiAiU ^^(^ t^tMs^iH bmis^lhat^af 
al^tbfril^ iHAai^>m 'a% hk ^t^Hw !lfetlcrv^Tthbs^ undue 

kttbWu to tAe sel^fd biorotig;hsy Imre bdin^bt^ tx^tstraplMl^ 

in their tiel^^btii^ipod.-^I do* not my thki t^an;id)^^duft 
Ittibrt'btjily.-^lfircr in a ^ottntry wtierc His t^krweU knmiki ^ 
aii^-I 'n]^'peAli6 hfian^ g^titlemen Ibthe Hoose^'toinoi'c'ottr 
S^ik (and ^h& are t(b for' tbftr ^erv I'eason), for the trotit^oi 
my assertion. Sir, it is a sore wnich htd been lobg «^atin^ 
intfil^ 'most vital part of bur eonstitdtion ; twd f hope tl^e 
fWfe XVttt c6m^; wlieti yOu will probe it to the bottom .-**-P6# 
if'^tnUi^te^ slioutd ever gain a Corrupt fatnlRatity with 'otii' 
Bbtt^h^^ H he should^keep a regi^er of tbem in his dosef^. 
ind^'by sertdingdMvfiTiis treasury mandates, shotdd procure 
a spurious representative of the people, the offspring of hU 
COittepBott,' 1^10 will be at all times ready to recon^e and 
jirtffy t^ most contradictory measures of his administration^ 
«toi ^v*wi' to vote ?vcry crude indigested dr^m of theiir 
ifctroilinto' a Jaw-; 'if the niaint^natlce of his power ^oul4 
D^ome'the sdle object (^ iiieir' attention, and they shotiM 
W^tillty 6f the most violent breach of Parliamentary trust, by 
giviil^*the'kTrig a discretionary liberty of taxing the people 
Ifrittiouf limitation or control ;* the last fatal complihient tli^y 
^ pajf fo th^ crown;— if this should ever be the nnhappy 
^^^Mdltlon of this nation, the people indeed may c6nipla(hi^ 
hS^^h^ doors of that place, where their complaints shouttf 
b^ heaVd, will for ev^r be shut against them. : ' 

*'Our*lfiscase, I fear, is of a complicated nature, and t 
tKnk that ^is motion b wisely intended, to remove the fii^^ 
A/djprindpal disorder. — Give the people their' anc^nt right 
Si fi%q^eiit ne?w elections ; that will restore the decayed! 
a^ifhofrity of Parliaments, and Will pnt our constflutiou'irito' 
i halural condition of working out her owti cure; ' ' 
•"$i^, upon the whole lam of opinion, that I cannot ex- 
fr^i'd'grteter zeal for his Majesty, for the' liberties of the 
^*op^<f; oT'tlie hondur and dignity of this House, than by, 
^tOndTAg the motion which the honourable gentleman ha* 

• if. 
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CHAP. X. 

3IR ROBERT H^ALPOLE'S REPLY. 

Mr. Speaxbb, 

Tx HOUGH the qiiestioa has been already so ^y opposeiit 
that there b no great occasion to say anv thing farther 
against it ; yet, I hope, the House will induJge me in the 
liberty of giving some of those reasons, which induce me to 
be against the motion. In general, I mast take notice, thad 
.the nature of oinr constitution seems to be very much mis- 
taken by the gentlemen who have spoken m favour of this 
motion. It is certain, that burs is a mixed govermnent ; and 
the perfection of our constitution consists in this, that the 
monardiical, the aristocratical, and democratical forms of 
government, are mixed and interwoven in ours, so as to give 
us all the advantages of each, without subjecting us to the 
dangers and inconveniences of either. The democraticai 
brm of government, which is the only one I have bow 
occasion to take notice *of, is liable to these inconveniences ; 
that they are generally too tedious in their coming to any 
Resolution, and seldom brisk and expeditious enou^ in car- 
rying their resolutions into execution ; that they are always 
wavering in their resolutions, and never steady in any of the 
measures they resolve to pursue ; and that they are o^vl 
involved in factions, seditions, and insurrections, which ex- 
pose them to be made the tools, if not the prey of their 
neighbours ; therefore in all the regulations we make, with 
respect to our constitution, we are to guard against running^ 
too much into that form of government whidi \& properly 
called democratical : this was, in my ocdniQi], the effect of 
the triennial law, and will again be the effect, if ever it 
should be restored. 

That triennial elections would make our .government too 
tedious in all their resolves, is evident :* because, in such- 
case no prudent admuiistration would ever resolve upon any 
bieasvire of consequence, till they had felt liot only the pulse' 
of the Parliament, but the pulse of the people ; and the mi- 
nisters of state would always Ijibour under this disadvantage, 
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thai, as ^ibcrets of state most net. he iimnediately diviilged» 
tlfetr enemies (and. enemies tbey wtii always have) would 
.4ia^ a handle for exposmg their measures^ and rendering 

. them disagreeable to the people ; and thereby cairy ing per<« 
impa^ new election against them, beloye they could have an 
cqf^Mntcmifcy of justifying their measures, by divulging those 
facts and circumstanoes^ from which the justice and the wis^ 
doni of tlieir meaouves would clearly appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by experietice well known^ that what is 
ealkd the popakoe ci cnrery country are apt to be too much 
■elated with success, and too muofa^ejected with every mis-i 
fortune : thb makes tliem wavering m thek opinioes abont 
affairs of state, and i^ver kmg of the same mind ; and aa 
this House is chosen by the kec and unbiassed ^<voice of the 
people in general, if this cboioe were so often renewed, we 
might expect, that tiiis House wouki be as wafvertng and as 
unsteady as \ht people usnally are ; and, it being iihposstble 
to carry on ^ public affairs of the nation without the con- 
currence of this House, thomifibters would idwayis be obliged 
to comply, and consequently would be obliged to change 
their measures, as oken as the people changed their minds« 
■ With septennial Parliaments, Sir, wo are not exposed to 
either of these misfortunes; because, if the ministers, aflg^ 
h^'in^f felt the pulse ci the Parliament, wlu<^ they can al-« 
ways soon do, resolve opon any measurea^ tiiey hare gene-» 
n^y lime encmgh, before the new election oomes on, to fi'ive 
tlie. people proper itiformatkm,^in order to show them the 
justice and the wisdom of the measoves tliey bane pursued i 
and if the people should at any time be too much el»ted, or 
too much dejected, w should witliout a cause change their. 
Bunds, those at the hefan of^fairs have time to set thens 
n^A, before a pevfielection comes on. 

As to faction and sedition, 1^, I will grant, that in mo^ 
narchical and aristocri^enl govemmenis it generally arises 

. hom violence ^d ojapreamn ; but in denocMiiical govern^ 
meniB it always arises beom the people's iwrring too great « 
^am in the gove^wnent ; for in all countries, and in all go-* 
vernments, there ^wiays will be 'many factious and onqniei 
^irits, ifHio can never be at rest either in power or oat of 
power; when m power, they are neve* easy, hnless evexy 
smn subonts ontirely.to their ditectkm ; and when oat oJE 

H2 
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power, they arc always working and intriguing against those 
that arc in, without any regard to justice, or to the interest 
of their country : in popuhir governments such men have 
too much game; they have too many opportunities for work- 
ing upon and corrupting. the minds of the people, m order 
to give them a bad impression of, and to raise discontents 
against those, that have the management of the public affairs 
for the time ; and these discontents often break out into 
seditions and insurrections. Thb, Sir, would iu my opinion 
be our misfortune, if our Parliaments were either annual or 
trienmid c y by such frequent elections, there would be sp 
much power thrown into the hands of the people, as would 
destroy that equal mixture, which is the b«B^uty of our con- 
stitution: in short, our goyorament would really become a 
democratkal government, and might thence very probably 
diverge mto a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to preserve 
our constitutioii, in order to prevent our falling under ty- 
ranny and arbitnurv power, we ought to preserve that law, 
which i really thiiJk has brought our constitution to a more 
equal mixture, and consequently to greater perfection tbau 
it was ever in, before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption. Sir, if it were possible to 
ipfluence, by such base means, tlie majority of the elec^^ 
of Great Britam, to choose such men as would prol|^bly give 
lip their liberties; if it were possible to influence, by such 
means, a majority of the meoibers of this House, to consent 
to the establishment oi arbitrary power ; I would readily 
aUow that the calculations made by the gentlemen of the 
otiier side were just, and t|ieir inference true : but I am per- 
suaded, that neither of tliese is possible. As the members 
of this House generally are, and must always be, gentlemen 
of fortune and figure in theur country, isfit possible to sup- 
pose, that any of them could, by a pension or a post, be in- 
fluenced to consent to the overthrow of our constitution ; by 
which the enjoyment, not only of what he got, but of what 
he before had, would be rendered altogether precarious ? I 
will allow, Sir, that, with re^ct to bribery, the price must 
be higher or lower, generally in proportion to the virtue of 
the man who is to be bribed ; but it must likewise be grant- 
ed, that the humour he happens to be in at the time, the 
spirit he happens to be endowed with, adds a great deal ta 
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his virtue. When no encroachments are made upon the 
rights of the people, when the people do not think themselves 
in any danger, there may be many of the electors, who by 
a bribe of ten guineas might be induced to vote for ohe .can* 
didate rather than another ; but if the court were making 
any encroachments upon the rights of the people, a proper 
spirit would, without doubt, arise in the nation ; and in such 
a case, I am persuaded, that none, or very few, even of such 
electors, could be induced to vote for a court candidate ; no, 
not for ten times the sum. 

Ther^may, Sir, be some bribery and corruption in the 
nation ; I am afraid there will always be some : but it is jio 
proof of it, that strangers are sometimes chosen ; lor a gen^ 
tlemah may have so much natlirai influence over ^ borough 
in his neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with them to 
choose any person he pleases to recommend ; and if upon 
such recommendation they choose one or two of his friends, 
who are perhai>s strangers to them, it is not thence to be 
inferred, that the two strangers were ohMen their nepre- 
seiitatives by the means of bribery and corruption. - 
' To insinuate. Sir, that money may be is^ied (voin the 
public treasury for bribing elections, is really something 
irery extraordinary, especially in those gentlemen who know 
h$m many cheeks are upon, every^^iUmg that can be issued 
irom tlilnce ; and bow regularly the money gvanted. in one 
year Ibr the public service ol the nation must always be 
thccounted for, the very next session, in this House, and like* 
wise hi the other, if they have a mind to ; call fov as^yeudh 
account. And as to the gentlemen .in offices, if they have any 
advantage over country gentlemen, in having something else 
to depend on l>eside their own private fortunes, they have 
likewise many disadvantages; they are obliged to live at 
London with Ihei^fsimilies, by whicii they are put to a much 
^eater expense, than gentlemen ol equal fortimes, who live 
f n tlie country : this lays them under a very great disadvan- 
tage with respect to tfate supporting then* interest in the coun- 
try. Theeonntry gentleman, by living among the electors, 
and purcha^ng the necessaries for bis family from them, 
keeps tip anracqUainlance and correspondence with them, 
without putting himself to any entraordinary charge ; where- 
as a g^itleman who lives in London has no other way^of 
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keeping up. as aoqaaintanoe mr covrespoodeiice among lie 
friMKb in tbe country, but by going down once or twice a 
^fiear at a wetj extraordinary cktrge^ and often widKmt any 
4>tfaer businese; &• tbat we may condnde, a genftAeman in 
oilice cannot, evea in sewn^ years, Mve mncfa lor diata-ifanting 
in ready money at the tkne of ani electioa ; and I reaiiy be^ 
iie?e, if the fiMt weie narrowly, inqnimd into, it would appear 
that tbe gentlemen in office ave as little guilty of bribing their 
Actors with ready money, as any other set ol gentlemen in 
the kingdom. 

That there »re leiments often raiang among the people 
without any just cause is what i am surprised to hear ooo- 
tfoverted, since ¥«ry late experience may eonvinot ns of the 
eontranr. Do not we knnw what a ferment was raised in 
the nation toward the latter ^mI ol tbe late Queen's reign^ 
And it is well known, what a fatal change in the aftatrs ol 
this nation was introdiieed, or at least confirmed, by an 
•leelaon's eoming on while the nation was in that ferment. 
Do not we know what a ferment waa raised in the nation 
soon after his late Mi^esty^s acoessien ? And tf an election 
had then been allowed to come on, while tbe nation was in 
that lenuentt it might perhaps have had. as fatal effects ns 
the former ; lMit» thank God^ this was wisely {provided against 
by the very law^ which is now wnntad to be repealed. 

As stidi ferments mi^ heieafler often happen, I must 
think, that frequent elections wiU always be dugerons ; for 
which reason, as far as. I can.- see at present, I shall. I b^ 
fieve, at ail tknes tiunk it a veiy dangerons expefunent ta 
repeal the septemikd bill. 

( ■ 

CHAP. XI. ♦ 

XORD X-YTTliEaiOK'S SBEilCIf ON TUB R^fiAI* OP THE 
ACT CALUSD TH& j£W BIUL^ Id THB Y£4B 13^53« 

Mr4 SiVAVsa, 

1 SSK no ooca sieitt to enter at present infto the mertts^:thlB 
bill we passed tbe last session foir the naturaUsmtiaM of Jew»; 
liefanse i anKconvtnced^ that« m the pseecnt tesnyeroi the 
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naftHHiy not a single foreign Jew wiR tfiink it expedient to 
tfljEe any benefit M that act ; and tlieFefore, the repealing dt 
il is giving vp noMng. I assented to it last year in hopes il 
might indnce some wealtlr;^ Jetvs to come and settle among 
as: in thai light I saw enongh el otilitj in it^ to make me 
incline rafliev to aj^ove than dulike it ; but, that any man 
alii?e could be zealous either for or against it, I confess I 
Ind no idea. What affects ovr religion is Indeed of the 
highest and most serioas importance, * 6k>d forbid we shonM 
be ever indifferent about that ! but I thought this had no 
more to do w^ religion, thaaany tnmjnke act we passed in 
tiiat sesaloR'; and, after all the dtrinity tk^ has^been preached 
•n the suligecf, I think so s^. 

Resohition- and steadiness ^rtf excellent qnaiities ; but if 
h the application of them uffon which their vafue depends. 
A wise government, Mr. Spes^er, will know where to yield, 
as wen as where to resist ; and there is no surer mark of 
littleness of miwd in an adflEnnistration, than obstinacy in 
trifles. Pliblie wisdom on some occaskms must condescend 
to give way to popular folly, especially In a free Country, 
where the humour of the people- must be considered as at* 
lentiveiy as €ie humoar of a king in an absolute monarchy; 
tinder both forms of government, a ptpdent and- honest mi<^ 
nistry wHl indUlse a smsdl folly, and wilt resbt a gr^at one. 
Not to vouchsafe now and then a kind indulgence^to thfl 
former would dkeover an ignoranee of hnman nature; not to 
resist the latter at all times would be meanness mtd servi^y. 
' Sir, I look on the bill we are at pies^nt debf^^, not as m 
sacrifice made t^o popuhirity (for it saeriHoes-nothhig), butas^ 
prudent t«gaid to some consequences arising fromthe natiuv 
e# <^ clamour raised against the late act for natoralizing 
Jew9, which* seem to require a particcilar ^c^ideration. 

I^ haa been faidierto the rare and en^ed felicity of hw 
Majesty's reign, that his subjects have enjoyed su^ha settled 
tranquillify, snch a freedom from angry, religi<w d^i^iktes, 
a»is not to be parallelled in any former* times. Hie thw 
Chrbtlan^irit of moderation, of charity; of universal bene- 
vol^nce; has prevailed in the peoplej has > prevailed in paf, 
cletgy of all ranks and degrees, instead of thdse narroVprii^ 
eiples, ftose bigotted prejucBces, ^at funoas) tirat implaca*^ 
Ue, that ^(norait cea^ winchhad^ofH^fl done ad. ttmefa btat 
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both to the churdi and the state. But from the ill-under- 
stood, iiisigaificant act of parliament you are novr moved to 
xepeal, occasion has been taken to deprive us of tliis inesti- 
mable advantage. It is a pretence to disturb the peace of 
the church, to infuse idle ftors into the minds of the people, 
and' make religion itself an engine of sedition. It behoves 
the pietj, as well as the wisdom of parliamoit, to disap- 
point these endeavours. Sir, the very worst mischief that 
can be done to religion, is to pervert it to the purposes of 
faction. Heaven and Hell are not more distant, than (he 
benevolent spirit of the Gospel and the malignant Spirit of 
party. ' The most impious wars ever made were those called 
H<^y Wars. He vrlio hates another roan for not being a 
Christiaii is himsdf not a Christian. Christianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good will to man. A temper 
eomformable to the estates of that holy religion has lately 
distinguished this nation ; and a glorious distinction it was ! 
But there is latent, at all times, in the mind of the vulgar, 
a spark of enthusiasm ; which, if blown by the breath of a 
party, may, even when it seems quite extinguished, be sudr 
denly revived and raised to a flame* The act of last session 
for naturalizing Jews has very uneiLpectedly administered 
fuel to feed that flame. To what ^ tineight it may rise, tf it 
should continue much longer, one cannot easily tell ; but 
take away the fuel, and it will die of itself . 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholic countries, 
that there the church and the state, the civil power and the 
hierarchy, liave separate interests, and are continually att 
variance one with the odier. It b our happiness, that hcFe 
they form but one system. While this harmony lasts, what*- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the state; whatever weakens 
the credit of the governors of tlie church, takes away from 
the civii power a part of it's strength, and shakes the whole 
constitution. ' 

Sir, I trust and believe, that, by speedily passing this lAlf, 
we shall /silence that obloquy, which has so unjustiy been 
cast upon our reverend prelates (some of. the most respect"* 
able that ever adorned- our church) for the part they toofe 
in the act which this repeals.' And it greatly conce^s the^ 
whole community, that they should not lose that respect,, 
which is so justly due to them, by popular clamour, kept up 
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im oppMtiaa ta m matter ol no importmice* in haelf . But if 
t^e departing Iromtliat nieasare should not remove the pre- 
judice soanalicioudy raised, I am certain^thttno farther step 
joucan take will be able to reaiove it; and therefoae X hope 
you will stop here. This appears to be a reasotuable and 
^fe condescension, by which nobody will be hurt ; but aU 
beyond this would \>e dangerous weakness ia government. 
It Hiiglit open a door to the wildest enthusiaBm, a«d to the 
jnoet inischieyous attacks ol political disaiiection working 
upon that enthusiasm... If you fSBCfmngt and authorise it 
to h}\ OB the synagogue, it will go theace to the moetiog- 
Iv)use, , and in the end to the palace. But let ua be careful 
to check, itis farther progress. The more sealous i^e are to 
ftupport Christianity, the morcL vigilant should we he in 
maintaining tolerati<m. II we bring back persecuikioB, yitk 
luring back the antichristiaa spi^ <rf popery; and when ike 
spirit is here^ the .whole system will soon follow. Toleiv 
lition is Ahe basis of all public quiet. It is a charadber of 
freedom given to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that 
which secures, our persons and estates. Indecid, they are 
insi^arably connected together : for, where the mind is not 
free, where the conscience b enthralled, there is no freedoms 
Spiritual tyramiy puts , on the galling clnuns : but civil 
granny is called in- to rivet and fix them. We see it itt 
l^pain, and many other countries ; we have formerly boith 
^HsaniieH il; in England. By the blessing oi God, we 
are now dehvered from all kmds of oppression. Let us^tidift 
care that thay may never returo. 






CHAP. XII. 
IN PRAISE OF VIRTUE. 

V IRTU£ is of intrinsic value and good d^^fl^ and of indi»- 
l^ensable obligation ; npt the c]:eatur^ of will* b^t necessary 
and ifumutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal extent 
s^nd antiquiiy with the Divine. Mind ; -not a mode of sensa- 
tion, but evecl^ling Tr^th ; notidependent on power,^ but tl^ 
guide of all power. Virtue is the foundation €^ houour and a 
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c^Mii ; lad the s m mn oC all btantj, order» and boppinefli 
In nsiure. it is whtt cmiknmduA on aU tbe olbcr endow- 
jnentf and qaaikief ol a rciaiiabte l>eiiig, to which the^f 
eugfal to tie absohitely flu ha tn r ieii t^ aad witfaool which, the 
more eoMMnt th^ ai«, the* moie hideoi» delonnities and 
the iveflAer ouiees tliey btBone* The use of it is not cob- 
hmn toany oae slage of oar esiitosee^ or to aay particnho' 
aitiMlioM wo cao be io, hut reaches throii|li all the period» 
«mI dwuiiwtatei of o«r bei|i|^— Many oi the endowments 
and talents we noirpeMii^ and of whieh. we are too apt to 
Wpvood, wiU cease enliiely with the {Hreseat stale ; but this 
will be our otaament and dignity in ^unry future state, to 
'whieh we SMiy be removed. Beauty and wit will die, learfr- 
lag will^miisl^ ttwayt and all the arts of life be soon forgot ; 
hSt e if t no w ill re a i ain let eyer. This oniles us to the whole 
■ wtieanl' creation, and ftiB us for cotsversmf with any order 
^ superior nsitures, ^nd for a plaee in any part of God*^ 
works. It procnres us. the approbation and love ol all wise 
and good beiags^ aad rcndefs tbett oar idles and friends.— 
Bat what is of oiispcainbly greater consequence' is, that it 
makesCkd oun f fiend, assimilates and twites our mindsto his^ 
and engages his ahnighly power in our defenoe. Superior 
beings of ail ranks me bound by il no less thattourselves. It 
kas tlw same authority in all worids, that it has in thb; The 
tether any being is advanced in exceHenoe and perfection^ 
the greater is hit attachment to it, and the more he is under 
kfs inHueoce.*— To say nomoiie ; it is the law of the whole 
imiverse ; it stands first in the estimation ol iijm Deity ; it's 
original is his nature ; and it is the very olyect that makes 
him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.— ^f what consequence 
therefore is it, tliat we .practise ii2-*-There is no argument 
or motive, which is at all fitted to influence a Teasonable 
mind, which does- not call us to tins* One virtuous dispo- 
sition of soul is preferable to the greatest natural accom^ 
p^hments and ahHilies, ttMl of mote value than all the 
tireranres of the world. — ^11 you are wise then, study virtue 
and contemn every thing that can come in competition with 
it. Remember, that noting else d^erves one anxioas 
thought or wish. Remember, that this alone is honour, 
glory, wealdi', ttid happmess. Secure tUs, and you secuce 
every thing. Lose this, and all is lost. Price.. 
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CHAP; XIIL 

THE SFiaEGIf OF BRUTUS. OBT THR IIKASH OFC.SSAIL 

XvoMANS, cottritrymeti) awi krven! b«ariii«for myomc; 
and be silent, liiat ;foii may hernia Believe ine lor mine 
honour, and have rtipect to aBiae faoDMnr« tHat you may 
believe. Cenfliire me in yonr wisdom^ audi awake your 
senses, that you may the better jttdge. If there beiany io 
this assembly, any dear friend- el Qmat»^, to him I sv^ 
that Brutus's love taCflosarwat no lesa diaa hia* li then 
that friend demand, wln^ Brutus rose agaiost Can«r> this is 
my answer : Not that 1 loved: Caisar iess^ but that I loved 
Rome more. Had you rather C^sfesar were livings and' die 
all slaves ; thanr that Caesar imn dead» to Im ati freemen I 
As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he wu» fortumite^ 
I rejoice at it ; as he was vidiant, I he»eitr him ; but as he 
was ambitious, I slew faimi There are tewrs- for his love^ 
joy for his fortune, honoor for his valour, and death for his 
ambition. Who's here so base, that woidd be a bondman f 
If any, speak; for him. have I offended. Who's here so 
rude, tiiat would not be a Roman f If any, speak ; for him 
have I offended. Who*4 bete so vile, that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended.^-I pause 
for a reply. 

None? — then none baire I offendM:— »I have done no 
more to Caesar, ^an you should do to BrutuSk The que» 
iion of his death is enrolled in>the Capitol : Ins glory noC e:!^ 
tenuated, wherein he'was worthy ; nor lib offend enforced^ 
for which he suffered deatti t 

Here comes his body, mouraed by. Mark Antony ; who^ 
though he had no hand in his death, shall reeeive the bene* 
fit of his dying, a place in the cemmonweidth; as whicb of 
yM sfiail' not l With this I depart, that, as I slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself, when it shall please my country to need my death. 

'Shaksfbare* 
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CHAP. XIV. 

GLOCl^TER'S SPEECH TO THE NOBLES. 

Sr AVE Peers of Bo^Ium), pillars of the -state* 
To you dake Hurophry must unkmd bis grief, 
Your grief, the commoo grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Hairy spend bis ym^y 
His valour, coin, and people in the wars ; 
Did he so often lod^e in open field, 
In winter's cold, and summer's parehbg heat. 
To conquer France, hi» true Inheritance? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wils, 
to keep by policy what Henry got ? . 

Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York and Salisbury, victorious Warwick, 
Receiv'd deep scars in France and Normandy \ 
Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myself. 
With all the learned council of the r^m, 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house 
Early and late, debating to and fro,- 
How France and Frenchmen mighl be kept in awe ? 
And was his Highness in his in&iocy 
Crowned in Paris, in despite of foes ? 
And shall these labours and these honours die ? 
Shall Henry's conquest, Bedford's vigilance. 
Your deeds of vrar, and all our counsel, die? 
O Peers of Engbind ! shameful is. this league» 
fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 
Blotting- your names from books of memory. 
Razing the characters ^of your renown. 
Defacing monuments of eonquer'd France, 
Undoing all, as all had never been. 

Shakspearb. 
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CHAP. XV. . 

HENRY V. TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

What's he. tfaat wishes for more men from England? 

My cousin Westmoreland ? No^ my iaar eotisin, 

If we are marked tp die, we are enow 

To do our country loss ;, and if to lite, • 

The fewer men, the greater ahare of honour. 

God's will ! I pray thee wish nottme mmtk more. 

By Jove ! I api not covetous of gold ; 

Nor care I who dothieed upon my<cost; ' 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

1 am the most offending soul alive. 

No 'faith, my lord, wbh not a-man from Enghmd : 

God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour. 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me» 

For the best hopes 1 have. Don't wish one more : 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my hott^ ! 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company. 

That f^ars his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouse him at the name'of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and see» old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbouTS, 
And say, To morrow is Saint Crispian : . 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget. 
But they'll remember, with advantages. 
The feats they did that day. Then shall our names 
Familiar in their mouths as household-words, 
Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and 'Talbot, Sal'sbury and Glo'ster^ 
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Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

This story shall the go^d msui lettdi his son : 

And Crbpin Crispian shall ne*er go by, 

From this dny to Hm tmdiag ^ the world; 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We Ikw, v« hapP7 lew, we bead ol iw^bw ; 

For he to diy that abedt* bt» bIo«d wtlbM*^ 

Shall be my brother ; be be e'et so vi)e» 

This day shall gentlebss coadltmi* 

And gentlemenr m Eaglmilv ^^^ dbcd; 

Sliall think themnlnes Monv'tf they were vmt here ; 

And hold their manheodt chf ap^ Wbile my speaks. 

That fought with «^ opm St CnspnT* Day. 
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CHAP, t 
ON HAPttNCSd. 

It was at a thne, when a certain frienci, wlioin I bighlji 
value, was my guest. We had been sitting together, en- 
leitainiDg ourselves with Sfaakspeare. Among many ol his 
eharaeters^ we had looked info that of Wolsey. How soon; 
says my friend, does the Cardinal in disgrace abjure that 
happiness, which he was lately so fond off , Scarcely ont of 
office, tnat he beginr to exdaira, 

Yain pomp and gkvf of tk& wodd^ I iMtte-yet 

So tme is^ it; that ocor sentimenti ever vary with the season^ 
and that in adversity we aie of one mmd; in prosperity of 
atiother. As lor bis meao-opiniiMi) said I, of hvmanihappi- 
iHfcss, it is a tmlfa) wfaieli nnaUr lefleetkm might- have taugfal 
himvkng beloret There seens iittie need ol distieM, to vH- 
form us of this. I ratlier commend tbrseenmig wisdom -of 
tbat eastern raoimrclH who hi the affhienco of prosperity, 
when he was pro/ving every p^easnr^ was yet so sensiblfe 
«i their emptineis, tJ^mr inmlficicocrf to nnMe him hapf^y. 
ttn^ he prodaimed a rewaid t6 4he mas-wfaa-sbaukl inveoft 
»newi|ili|^. TOerewawi iadeed'ww pro ch i m ad, but tbe 
delight wasMt to be ioMU li by-dtlight, te said^ yw 
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mean some good ; som^iiiig coo^acing to real happiness ; 
it might have been found, perhaps, and yet not hit the 
mi^uarch's fancy. Is that, said I» poetsible? It is possible, 
replied he, though it had been the sovereign good itself. And 
indeed what wonder ? Is it probable, that such a mortal as an 
eastern monarch ; such a pampered, fhittered, idle mortal, 
should have attention or capacity for a subject so. delicate ? 
A subject, enough to exercise the subtlest and most acute ^ 
What then is it you esteem, said I, the sovereign Good to 
be? It should seem, by vour representation, to be some- 
thing very uncommon. Ask me not the question, said he ; 
you know not where, it will carry us. It's geneial idea in- 
deed is easy and plain ; but the detail of particulars Is per- 
plexed and long ; passions and opinions for ever thwart us ; 
a paradox, i^pears in almost every advance. Besides, did 
our inquiries succeed ever so happily, the very subject itself 
is always enough to give me pain. That, replied I, seems 
a paradox indeed. It is not^ said he, from any prejudice, 
which I have conceived against it ; for to man 1 esteem it t 

the noblest .in the w<>rld* Nor is it for being a subject to ' 

which j^y genius does not lead me; {or no subject at all 
tim^s lias more employed my attention. But the truth ia, I 
oan scarce ever think of it, but an unlucky story still occuei. 
to my mind :-^^^ A certain stargazer ^ith his telescope mv^ 
(fnce, viewing the moon ; and describing her seas, her 
mountains, and her territories. Says a clown to 1^ com- 
panion, Let him spy what he pleases; we are as near to 
the moon as Ids and all his brethren.'' So fares it, alas! 
with these our moral speculations. Practice too often creeps, 
where theory can soar. The philosopher ptt>ires asweak, 
as those whom he most contemns. A mortifying thought 
to such as well attend to it. Too mortifying, replied I, to 
be long dwelt on. Give us rather your general idea of the 1 

Sovereign Good. This is easy from your own account^ 
however intricate the detail. 

Tluis then, said he, since you are so iii:gent,4t is thus that 
I conceive it. The Sovereign Good is that, the possession^ 
of which renders us happy. And how, said I, do we possess 
it? Is it sehsual or intelieGftual? There you are entering,^ 
■aid be, upon tlie detail. Tliis is beyond yottr question. 
Not a smali advance, said I, to indnlge poor curi^tsity^ 
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Will you raise me a thirst,. and be so cruel not to allay it ? It 
is not, replied he, of my raising, but your own. Besides, I 
am not certain, ^outd I ajttempt to proceed, whether you 
will admit such authorities, as it is possible I may vouch. 
That, said I, must be determined by their weight and cha- 
xacter. Suppose, said he, it should be mankind ; the whole 
.human race. Would you not think it something strange, to 
seek of those concerning Good, who pursue it a thousand 
ways, and many of tliem contradictory ? I confess, said I, it 
seems sd. And. yet, ccAitinued he, were there a point in 
viiiich such dissentients ever agreed, this agreement would 
be no mean argument in favour of it's truth and .fiistness. 
But where, teplied I, is this agreement to be found ? 

He answered me by asking, what if it should I4>pear, that 
there were certain original characteristics and preconceptions 
of good, which were natural, uniform, and common to all 
men; which all recognized in their various pursuits; and 
that the difference lay only in the applying them to parti- 
culars? This requires, said I* to be illustrated* As if, con- 
tinued he, a company of travellers, in some wide forest, 
were all intending for one city, but each by a rout peculiar 
to himself. The roads indeed would be various, and many 
perhaps false ; but all who travelled, would have one end 
in view. It is evident, said I, they would. So fares it th^i, 
added he, with mankind in the pursuit of good. The ways 
indeed aretnany, but what they seek is one. 

For instance : Did you ever hear of any, who in pursuit 
of their good were for living the life of a bird, an insect, or 
a fish ? . None. And why not ? It would, be ineousistent, 
answered 1, with their nature. You see, then, said he, they 
all agree in this, that what they pursue ought to be con* 
sistent and agreeable to their proper nature. So ought it^ 
said 1, undoubtedly. II so, continued he, one preconcep- 
tion is discovered, which is common to good in general. 
It is, that all good is supposed something agreeable. t0 
nature. This Indeed, repfled I, seems to be agreed on all 
hands. 

. But ag^in, said he. Is there, a man scarcdy to bie found 
^ a temper so truly mortified, as to acc^uiesceio the lowest 
and shortest necessaries of life i Who aims not, if he be abW, 
at something farther, sometliing betteir^ I replied, scarcely 
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one* Do not mukkttdet pufMc, iaki 1w, urfiBile eligetis of 
desire, ack]iowledge4, erery one of them, to be in im respeet 
necessaries) Exipisile ▼wnds, deKckras wiaes, splendid 
i^paiel, cuiiovs fwdeiis, mftgailieenl a patl a Ku t s adorned 
fnth pictures and sculptnres; music aend poetry, aad the 
whole tribe of elegant arts ? It is evident, said I. II it be, 
contimud he, it should seem, that they all censideved the 
Chief or Sorereiga Good not to be that which eondnces to 
bare existence or mere being ; for to fas the necessaries 
dona are adeqaate. I replied, thiy were. But if not this, 
it most be somewhat condneive to &aft, which \a superiofr 
to mere being. II must. And what, coatinned be, can ttab 
be, but weMheing, under the varions sbqies hi which ^S:- 
iereat o ph ri o ng paint it? Or can yon suggest any thing eke ? 
I replied, I couvi not. Mark here, then, continued be, ai»- 
otber preconception, in whieh they aH i^^ree ; the Sovereign 
Good is somewhat conducive, not lomere being, but to 
weAbeing. 1 rephed, it had so a|^>eared. 
• Again, conlhnied he. What khonr, what expense, to pro^ 
emt tb<^se rarities, which our own poor country n unable 
to afford ns f How is the world ransacked to It's ntmost 
merges, and hnury and arts imported from every <|nartert 
fianr more: How db we baffle Nature bers^; invert bet 
orcfer ; seek the vegetables of spring in the rigours of wii!!^, 
and winters ice dfuring the heats of sommerr Ij-eplied, 
we did. And wilat dLsappointment, wfiat remorse, when 
endeavours hnl! H is true. H this then be evident, said 
he, it would seem, that whatever we desire as our Chief and 
^Sovereign Good is something, which, as far as possible, we 
Yvould accommodate to all places and thnes. I answered*^ 
ao it appeared* See then, said he, another of it's charae- 
teristks, another preconception. 

But, farther still ; What contests for weal^ ! What scram- 
bMng for property ! What perils in the pvirsnit! What so;- 
licitude hi tiie maintenance ! And why att this?' To what 
purpose, what end? Or is not the reason plm? Is it not^ 
that wealth may continually procure us whatever we fancy 
good ; and make that perpetual, which would ol^i^wise be 
transient ? I replied, it seemed so. Is it not farther desired; 
as supplying us frmn ourselves ; when, wi^out it, we mustbe 
beMdea ta the benevolence of oters, and depend on their 
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caprice for all that we enjoy ? It is true, said I, this seems 
a reason. 

Again ; Is not power of every degree as much contested 
lor as wealth ? Are not magistnieiesy honours, principalities, 
and empire, the subjects of strife and everlasting contention) 
f pepiied, they were. And why, safid he, this i To obtam 
^at end ? te tt net to help us,.iike wealth, to the possesajoo 
ef what we desire ^ la it not fartiier ta aseertatn, to secure 
oar enjoyments ; that when others would deprive us, we may 
be strong enough to resist them ^ I replied, it was* 

Or, to invert the whole ; Why are there, who 'seek re- 
cesses the most distant and retired ; flee courts and poweiv 
and submit to parstBotopy and obseufity ? Why aU this^ btit 
horn the same intention? From an opinion, that smaU po»- 
sessions^ used moderately, are pevmanent; that larger pee> 
sessions raise envy, and are more feeq;ue»tly invaded ; that 
the safety of power and dignilj is mois preearioua thaa 
that of retreaf; aod that therefore tMey have efaosen what ie 
most eligibte upon the wh^e ? It ifihoe^ said I,, improhabkv 
&at they ^ by some such motive.. 

Do you not see, then, continued he» tiMyor three more 
preconceptions of tho Sovereign Good^ whiohare sought lor 
oy air, as essential to coustilute it.f And wbat^ said. I, aae 
these ? That it shoatd not be tranMeat,. nor derived from 
the will of others^ nor in their powver tottake away ; but be 
durable,- self-derived, and (if I may tite the expresMOii',) in* 
deprivable. I coafese, said I, itappeam so.. But we have 
already found it to be ccmsidfsed, astometfamg agreeable 
to our niiture; conducive, not to mere, being, but to well- 
being ; apd what we akn to teve- aceenmodat^ to aU jpiM/om 
aiMt timesi. We have* 

There may be other eharacturiaticsv said he, but these I 
thmk 8ulliei^« See the» it^s. klca^ beMd it as^coUeeted 
from, the original, natonrf, and univefsal precoiioeptieiiSr c^ 
all m^iUnd*. The Sovereign Good, dity haive taugibt us» 
ois^lit to be somethkig agreeable topimr fmhtre; c<mducixie 
ia^ vseUbeing ; accommodated to all plaoee gnd Hme$ ; durailt^ 
self-derhed^ and Mkfrwable^ Tour< aoeount, smd !« ap- 
pears-jmti U^ftKis. 
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CHAP. II. 

THB IAMB 8CBJBCT. 

Srutus perished untimely, and Caesar did no more.— 
These words I was repeating the ue&t day to myself, when 
my friend appeared, and cheerlully bade me good morrow. 
I could not return his compKment with an equal gayety» 
beinff intent, somewhat more than usual, on what had passed 
tiie day before. Seeing this, he proposed a walk into the 
iields. The face of Nature, said b^ will perhaps dispel 
these glooms. .No assistance, on my part, shall be wanting, 
you may be assured. I accepted his proposal ; the walk 
4>^;an ; and our former conversation insensibly renewed. 

Brutus, said he, perished untimely, and Caesar did no 
more. — It was thus, as I remeniber, not long since, you were 
expressing younelf . And yet suppose thdr fortunes to have 
l>een exactly parallel-— Which would you have preferred? 
Would you have been Caesar, or Brutus? Brutus, replied l^ 
beyond all controversy. He asked me, Why? Where was 
the difference, when their fortunes, as we now supposed tijem, 
were considered as the same \ There seems, said I, abstract 
Irom their fortunes, something, 1 know not what, intrinsically 
preferable in the life and character of Brutus. If that, said 
be, be true, then must we derive it, not from the f||ccess ciif 
his endeavours, but from their truth and rectitude. He liad 
the comfort to l>e conscious, that his cause was a just one. 
4t'Was impossible the other should have any such feeling. I 
believe, said I, you have explained it. 

Suppose then, continued he, (it is but merely an hypo- 
tbetis,) suppose, I say, we were to .place the Sovereign Ciood 
in such 9t rectftude of conduct, in the Conduct merely, dit^ 
not in the Event Suppose we wece to fix our Happiness., 
,not' in the actual atlAiimient of that health, ths|t pertactipp 
of a social state> that fontuoate concurrence of extei;nab, 
which is congruous to our nature, and which ^U have a right 
to puraue ; but solelv fix it in the mere dojng whatever is 
eorre^ndent to such an end, even though we n^er attain, 
or are near attaining it. In fewer words ; What if we make 
our natural state the standard only to determine ou^ con- 
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duct, and place our happinesslii the rectitude of this con* 
duct alone ^ On such an liypothesis (and we consider it as 
nothing farther) we should not want a good, perhaps, to cor- 
jes])ond to our preconceptions ; for this, it is evident, would 
be correspondent to them all. Your doctrhie, replied 1, 19 
so new and strange, that though you have been copious ia 
explaining, I can hardly yet compreliend you. 

It amounts all, said he, but to this : Place your happiness 
where your praise is. I asked, where he supposed that ? 
Not, replied lie, in the pleasiires which you feci, more than 
your disgrace lies in the pain ; not hi ilic casual prosperity 
of fortune, more than your disgrace in the casual adversity ; 
but in just complete action throughout every part of life, 
whatever be tlie face of tilings, whether favourable or the 
contrary. 

But why then, said I, such accuracy about externals I so 
mucli pams to be infoniied, what are pursuable, what avoid- 
able? It behoves tlie pilot, replied he, to know the sea? 
and the winds ; the nature of tempests, calints, and tides. 
They are the subjects about which his heart is conversanls; 
Without a just experience of them he can never prove' hiifi^ 
self an artkt. Yet we look not for his reputation either in 
lair gales, or ui adverse ; but in the skilfulness of hb con^ 
duct, be tliese events as they hap)>cn. In like manner fai^s 
it with %e moral artist. He for a subject has the whole of 
liuman h'fe : health and sickness ; pleasure and pain ; with 
every other possible incident, which can befal him during 
his existence. If his knowledge of all these be accurate 
and exact, so too must his conduct, in which we place his 
bappiness. But if his knowledge be defective, must not his 
conduct be defective also? I replied, so it should sieem* 
And if his conduct, then his happiness? It b true. 

You see tiien, continued lie, even though extemab were 
as notliing ; thongh it was tirue, in their own nature, they 
were neither good nor evil ; y^ an accurate knowledffe of 
them is, from our hypothesis, absolutely necessary. Indeed, 
said I, you have proved it. 

He continued — Inferior artists may be at a stand, 1>ecau8e 
they want materials. From their stubbornness and intract- 
ability they may often be disappointed. But as long as life 
v> passing, and Nature continues to operate, the moral artist 
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el Uleliis'at cU times all be ckstres. He can ilever want a 
«db9e<3t lit to eMrcbe \am ia itis projper oalMug ; and that 
yMk this ha|ipf motive to tbe c^arttwi^jr ol his endeavoars^ 
that the iiaigiii, tile harsher, the more untoward the eveotSy 
the jgreatorftis praise, the nioce tlhtstrioMB his reiputaHoa. 

All this, said I, is tnie, and camiot t>e deiuad. But one 
circumstance there afq^ears, wh^re yoar simile seeoM to faiL 
The praise indeed of the pilot we 4iU«lw to be in biseooduct; 
hut it b is'tiie success ol thaft condact ^adiere we look lor his 
hapfnaess. If a stoita amfee, attd the jhq» he lost, we cafl 
him not happy, how well soever he may have ^ondticted it. 
it is then only we congratiilate Iubs^ wjien he has reached 
tbe desived harcn^ Your disliDclipB, sttd he, is just. And 
it is here fies the noble pren^iAiw of Btoralaitists above all 
others. But yet 1 know not how to explain myself, I fear 
jBy deiclrine will appear so strange. You may fxroceed, said 
I, saMy, since you advanoe it but as an hypothesis. 

Thas, then, coatimied he— ^ The end an other arts is ever 
dbtaat and removed. It consists not. in tiie m«re conduct, 
moch less in a siagle «nei^ ; but in; the just result of many 
/energies, each of which is essential ta.it. Heaioe, by obsta- 
cles unavoidable, it may often be nctarded; nay more, may 
be so embarrassed, as never possibly to be at&ined. But in 
the moral art of life the very conduct is tbe end ; the very 
conduct, I say, itself, throughout it's every minulesl^Bergy ; 
because each xA these, however mkiote, partakes as truly of 
rectittHle, as tiie largest cominnatioiis of them, when cor- 
sidared collectively. Hence of all arte this is.tiie only one 
perpdoidly complete ia every inrtafcit; because it needs not, 
like othei* arts, J^ime fo ^rive at that peifection, at which iii 
)(:irery iastaat it is arrived ah^eady. Hence by duration it is 
not rendered either more or less periect ; completion, Ukfi 
trutli, admi^ng of bo decrees, and beiag in no sense capa- 
ble, of ekher intention or femissiwi. And hence too, by 
necessary comief^ton, (^k^ fs a greater paradox than all,) 
even that Haf^mess ot Sovereign Good, the end of this 
moral art, is itseU too, in every instant, coiiisummate and 
complete ; is neither heightened nor dimmished by the quan- 
tity of it's duration, but is the same to it's enjoyers, for a 
moment or a century. ' •• 

Upmi this I smiled. He a^ed me the reasoou It is only 
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to <^Her?eV ^md J, liie cuvne of our mifakms. A oew Ly. 
pothefis kaM face» swkuiced : appeidfig lomewhat sUaMge^ 
it k desired to be ex|>bniicd. You comply w^ tfae re qwu t, 
«Dd in pttrsnk ol tbe explanation Make it Icb tMnef Snore 
obscnre and «iiiiBteliigy»le tkan berate. It is but too oft«i 
Ibeiale, saidbe,«ii«s€oiiiBi«ntato«^ But you know in sudi 
cases >vhat is iisoatty done. . Wiieu the cxMnmeat will not 
esfhatk tiie text, we try whether the text will not explain 
Itself. This method, it is possible, may assist us here. The 
hypothesis, which we would have, illustrated, was no more 
than thb : That the So¥ercign Good lay m Rectitude of 
Conduct ; and that this good corresponded to all our pre- 
conceptions. Let us examine, then, whether upon trial this 
correspondence will appear to hold ; and for all that we 
have advanced since, suffe/*it to pass, and not perplex tn.- 
Agree<l, said I, willingly, lor now I hope to comprehend you; 

Recoiiect then, sa^ he* Do you not rememb^, that one 
pl^ecoBception of the Sovereign Good was, to be aecoiMtto- 
dated to aH times and places? I remember it.. And is there 
any time, or any place, whence Rectitude of Conduct may be 
excluded ? Is there not a right action in prosperity, a right 
action in adversity ? May tliere not be a decent, generousi 
and laudable behaviour, not only in peace, in pc^v«r, and in 
health ; but in war, in oppression, in sickness^ and in death/ 
There n^. 

And v^t shall we say to those other preeoiieq>tio&s ; to 
being durable, self-derived, and iudeprivable ? Can there be 
imy Gk)od so durable, as the power <d always doing . vight ? 
Is there any good conceivable, so entirely beyond tl^ power 
of others ? Or, if you hesitate and are doub&U, I would be 
wiflingly informed, kito what circumstances may Fortwie 
throw a brave and honest man, where it shall not be in hit 
power to act bravely and honestly ? If there be no such, then 
Rectitude of Conduct, if a Good^ is a Good ind^)riyable. 
I mnkss, said I, it appears «>• ^ * 

But farther, said he : Another preconception ol the 
Sovereign Good was, to be agreeable to nature^ It waa: 
And can any thing be more agreeable to a rational and 
social conduct ? Nothing. "But Rectitude of Conduct is with 
us Rational and Social Conduct. It is. 
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dace so protebly tO'tbe wellbciiig ^ ^ TiOiaiial^ aocM mii- 
/mili »i:lhe:rfght tiuucht of Iktit reason, Hud of ikme iDcial 

j^tioin ? Nothing. And wlial is Ihis maok eketn^ise^ but 
I the bigfacst iCedkude of C^uducU Certaialy. / . > 
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CHAP. ni. 

ON CRITICISM. 

—And how did Gawick speak the soliloquy last nigbW 
O, against all rule, my lord, nwrt ungrammaticall v ! betwixt 
the substantive and the adjective, which sJwuId agree to- 
gether in number, casc^ and gender, he made a breach thus, 
—stopping as if the point wanted settling ;— and betwixt 
Ibe nominatiiie c^se^ wlikb your lordship knows shoi^d go- 
vern Ae verb, he sw^nded his voice in tbe.epilogite^vdo- 
ficen times, three seconds, and three fifths by afstoplfatfch. 
Bay Iwd, each tkne* — ^Admirable grammarian l—Butk 5us- 
pcndbg his voice — was the sense suspended likems# ^idW 
HO expression of attitude or countenance fill up .4h| ^Ittsm ? 
—Was the eye sikart? Did yea narcowly look/*? look'd 
toniy at the stopwatch^ my lord. — Excellent iDb|wi?per»i <, — 

And what of this new book the whole wodd makefisu^ 
9 rowt about B— O ! 'tis out of all [rfumb, my l0|d,-riii«fte 
as kr^ular tUng ! not one-of the«nglesat,th^Jo|irc<«|tfMrs 
was a ri^an^.— 4 Imd my rule and compafsei^ ^te.,^ 
lord, ia.iBy podiet— 'Excellent critic ! -; . : ' 

. -^And for^lfcerepic poem your lordship Wd me kok at; 
— ^upon taking the length, breadth, l^eigb^ tpdfedeptk =ef it, 
V ^ . *" • ^Jljonie imon aA^ ei^ct %c^ »fc?o«u's — 

in-eviay one <rf it's diae^iOH*— Admt- 
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^ ^ stepin, tftc^ke a k>ofe at the ^and pic- 
ture in your way back ? — Tis a melancholy da^bl my lord ; 
not one principle of tlie pyramid in any otie group 1— aiid 
u-hat a price I — for there is nothing of the colouring of 
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Ti&i^-^the expression off Rubent-**tbe gnm of iUplNwl 
— ^tbe purity off Dominichino—lho corregiescity off Coiregio 
•^-Ibe learning off Poii8sin-'-4he «ir off Ouido---tlie tMie of 
the Caraccisr— or tbe grand eontonr off Angelo. 

Grant me patience, jiiBt Heavenf-^ff aU the cants whkh 
are canted in Ibis canting worId-*4hough the cant off hypo* 
erttes may be th« worst-*Hhe cant off criticirai Is the most 
tormenting 1 

I would go fiffty miles on foot» to kisfr the hand off that 
mati^ whose generous heart will gire up the reins off his 
imagination into hb author's han£-— be pleased he knows 
not why^ and cares not whereffore. Stbrnb. 

• 

CHAP. IV. 
ON NEGROES. 

Whbh Tom, an' please your honour, ^t to the shop 
there was nobody in it but a noor negro eirl, with si hunch 
off white feathers slightly tied to the end off a long cane^ 
ftatpping away fflieft— «ot killing them. — ^Tis a pretty picture I 
said my uncle Toby — she had suffered persecutioo, Trnn, 
'• and ha^k amt mercy^-* 

«— iS^wa» good, an' pkase your honour, from nature a« 
well as ffniin hardships ; and tliere are circumstances in the 
story of thi^ poor kiendless slut, that would melt a heart off 
stone, said Trim ; and some dismal wmters evening, when 
ymi^ honour is in ^ humour, they shall be told you with 
the rest off Tom's story, for it makes a part ofR*- 

Then do not forget, Trim, sfad my uncle Toby. 

A fiegro has a soul, an* please yonr honour^, said th# 
corporal ^donbtrng^y). 

' 1 Jim not much versed, eorporal, iiiujrtywipfele Todly; 
in thiiwa of that kind ; bnt I sup^Q||||fp^^FS7ould iM leiive 
him wrthout one, any more than thee or me.— - 

-i*4t wonid be putting one sadij^owar the head off another, 
quoth the oorporal. 

It would so, said my undo 'Toby. Whgfi then, an' pletiue 

I- 
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yottt* h<«o«r» is a hbtk weneh t6 be \UfbA wotm duui a while 
Due? 

I CMU give no reasoa, said niv uode Toby — ?/ - 

— Only, criedfthe ccMrperal, s^i^if^ Us liead« lieeaiise sbe 
has no one* to' stand up iof. iter — 

— Tu that rery thing, IVin, quodi m¥ tsnale Toby, 
which reooBtfuends her to prolectioa, and her bretiwiai 
with her ; — 'tis the fortune of war which has pcK the whip 
kto our hands now-^-whefe at vaxy 1>e lieiealter, He^i^en 
knows ! — btttHbe it where it wilt, the braTe, Tnm, wiU net 
lese it uakindly. 

— Grod forbid, said the corpmtd. 

Amen, responded my ihicle Toby, laying his hand upon 
his heart ^ \^ Sterne. 

CHAP. V. 

RIVERS AND SIR HARpV. 

Sir Har. (Jolonbl, your most obedient ; f am ctvme 
upon the old business ; for unless I am allowed to entertain 
hopes of Miss Rivers, I shall be the most miserable of afi 
human beings. 

Bii, Su- Harry, I have already toW you by Iett|yr, and I 
wow tell you personally, I cannot* listen to your protlosah. 

Sir Hot. No, Sir? >. ' 

' Riv. No, Sir ; I have promised my daughter to Mr. 
Sidney ; do you know that. Sir? 

^> Har, I do ; but what then ? engagements of this 
kind, you know— 

Riv. So then, you do know I have promised her to 
|lr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har. I do ; but I also know, that matters are im| 
finally settled between liflfr. Sidney and you ; and I mot%» 
over kiftw, that'hb foftune is by no maaiis equi^ to mine» 
therefore— * *» 

JRtv'. Sir ilarry, let me ask yo« one ipic^tiont before 
you make your consequence. 

SirMm-. A tbowin^ ilyg« please* Sir. , ... 

Riv*' Why then. Sir, let me ask you, wbnt you have 
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^ observed in me or my coBcUiGt, that y/i^n desire me sq fami* 
liarly to break my word ? I tkought^ Sir, you considered 
me as a'tpan of honour. 

Sir^Hcop* And so (4d«^ Sir»-a man pi the nicest honour. 

Riv: And yet, Sir» ydu a^ nie to Violate the sanctity o£ 
my word ; aii4 teil me directly, t^ it is my interest to be 
» rascal. — 

i; Sir Har. I really don't;: understand you. Colonel : I 
thbuf ht, when I wa* talking tq you, 1 waj^ taUuujg to a man 
who knew the world ; and as you Ij^ve not yet signed — 

Riv. 'Why, this is mencling amtters with a witness ! And 
so you think, because I am not legally bound, I am under 
, no necessity of keefnug my word 1 Sir Harry, laws were 
Beyer made for men of honour : they want no bond but tho 
rectitude of their own sentinnnts, and laws are of no use 
)»ut to bind the yiUains o| society. 

Sir H^r. Well I but my dear Colonel, H you have m^ 
regard for me, show some httle regard for your dau^hter^ 

Ri-o. I show the greatest rc|;ard for my daughter by 
giving her to a man of liooour : and I must not be insulted 
lyith i^y farther repetition4>f your proposals 
, Sir Mar* Insult you, Ci^oneU Is the offer of ray alliance 
aainsi^? Is my readiness to make what settlements yon 
thuik proper ■ 

Riv^ Sir Harry, I should consider the offer of a king- 
dom A ^sult, if it was to be purchased by the violation ol 
my woi^ : Besides, tfaoi^ my dau^iter shall never go a 
beggar to the arms of her husband, I would rather see tier 
Iiq>pY than rich^ and ii she has enou^ph to provide hand- 
^^lely for a yoiwg family, and somethm^ to spare for the 
exigencies of a worthy friend, I shall tiank her as e&fiienC 
as S she was mistress ol Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done : but I believe--* 

. £tm Well, Sir Harry, and M our conference ia d<^e, 

%j(f^ wilL Ifyott please, retire to the ladies: I shall be always 

' ^bd 01 jUr. acquaintance, though I cannot rec^e you te 

.% son-in-w « for a union of interests I look upon as a unioii 

4>t disbmijlu: ; and consider a marriage ior money, at J^st, 

bat a kgal pr ofttitutioo^ .Falss I>£LiCAcX* 

k % 
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CHAP. VL 
SIR JOHN MELML AND STERUNa 

SterL What are your commands with me, Sir John ? 

Sir John. After having carried the negotiation between^ 
our femiiies to so great a length, after iiavuig assented so 
readily to all your proposals, as well as received so many 
instances «f your cbemul complismce witli the demands 
made on our part, I am extreme^ concerned, Mr. Sterling, 
to be die involuntary cause <A any uneasiness. 

Sierl, Uneasiness ! what imeasiness ? Where business is 
transacted as it ought to b% and the parties understand one 
another, there can be no uneaaineso You «gree, on sueb 
and such conditions, to receive my daughter tor a wife ; os 
tiie same oonditions I agree, to receive you as a 90n4n4stw : 
and as to all the rest, it follows of course, you kuow> » 
regularly as the payment of a biU after acceptance. 

Sir Jokn. Pardoti me. Sir ; more uneasiness has arisen^ 
than you are aware of. I am mysdi^ at this mstant, m 9 
state of inexpressible embarrassment; Miss Sterling, I know, 
is extremely disconcerted too ; and unless you mH oUige me 
with the assistance of your friendship, I foresee the speec^ 
progress of discontent and animonty through ^e whole 
famHy. 

Stfrl. What the deuce is all this ! I do not understand 
a luigle syllable. 

Sir John, In one word tlien, it will be absolutely im* 
possible for me to fulfil my ei^agements in regard to Mis» 
Sterling. 

SterL How, Sir John ? Do you mean to put an affront 
upon my family? What! refuse to— 

Sir John, Be assured. Sir, tliat 1 neither mean- to affront 
nor forsake your family. My only fear is, that you shoaiid' 
desert met for the whole happiness of my life depends om 
my being connected witli your family by the nearest and 
tenderest ties in the world. 

SterL Why, did not you tell me, not a moment a^, it 
was absohitely im|H)ssible for you to marry my daughter i 

Sir John. True: but you have anotlier daughter, Sur— 

Sterl. Weill 
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Sir Join. !Who bas obtained the most absolute domintoii 
over my heart. I have alreadv declared ray passion to her ; 
nay, Miss Sterling herself is also apprised of it, and if you 
wiU bat give a sanction to my present addresses, the uncom- 
mon merit of Miss Sterling will, no doubt, recommend her 
to a person of equal, if not superior rank to myself, and 
our feimilies may still be aUied by my union with Miss 
Fanmy. : • • ► 

Sterl. Mighty fine, truly ! Why, what the plague do you 
. make of us. Sir John? ^Do you cone to market for my 
daughters, like servants ^ a statute-fair? Do you think^ 
that I witt suffer you, or any man in the world, to come 
into my house like the Grand ISeignior, and throw the hand*- 
kerchief first to one^ -ana ihes to the other, just as he 
pleases ? Do you thinM drive a kind of African slave-trade 
with them? ahd-^ 

. Sir Johm. A moment's patience, Siri Nothing but the 
exfaess of my passion for Miss Fanny should have induced 
me to take any step, that had the least appearance of dis- 
respect to any part of your family ; and even now I am de- 
sirous to atone for my transgression, by making the most 
adequate compensation that lies in my power. 
' Sterl. Compensation ! what compensation can you pos- 
sibly make in such a case as this. Sir John I 
i Stjtjohn, Come, come, Mr. Sterling ; I know you to be 
a man of sense, and a man of business, a man of the world. 
I will deal frankly with you ; and you shall see, that I do 
not desire a change of measures for my own gratification^ 
without endeavouring to make it advantageous to you« 

Sterl. What advantage can your inconstancy be to me» 
Sir John? 

Sir John. I will tell you, Sir. You know, that, by the 
articles at present subsisting between us, on the day of my 
marriage: with Miss Sterling, you agree to pay down the 
^iross sum of eighty thousand pounds. 

Sterl. WeUI • 
. ^ Sir John. Now if you will but consent to my waving 
that marriagle — \ 

Sterl, I agree to your waving that marriage ! Impossi- 
Me, Sir John! : * 

- Sir John, I h<^ not. Sir; as, on my part, I will agre^. 
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tonnnre nyriglit «lo Uttrly thousaad pounds of the fortuoe 
1 1MI6 lo ceccffRe witlr bw*; 

SterL Tbisly thoitsimd, do you say ? 

<$!> /o^. Y<t, Sir ^ and accept of Miss Fanpy, with 
fifty thousand instead of founcoie. 

Sterli Fifty tfaoasaad— 
' Sir John, Instead of fourscore^ 

Sterl. Why, why, there may be something in that-— 
Let: me see ; Famiy with fif^ thousand instead of Betsy with 
kwrscore* Bat how can this be^ Sir John ? For you know 
I am to pay this money int^tfae hands of ny Lord pgleby ; 
who, I believe, betwixt you and vm% Sir John^ is^not oyer- 
sfoeked with ready money at pnsent ; and threescore tiioifr* 
sand of it, you know, are to go to pay off the {Hresent in^ 
•umbrances on the estate. Sir John « 

Sir John, That objection is easily obviated. Ten of the 
twenty thousand, which woidd remain as a surplus of the 
fourscore, aHer paying off ^e mortgage, was intended by 
his lordship for my use, that we might set off with some little 
eclat on our marriage ; and the other ten for his own. Ten 
tfiousand pounds therefore I shall be able to pay you inh-- 
mediately ; and for the remaining twenty thousand you shall 
have a mortgage on that part of the estate which is to be 
made over to me, with whatever jecnrJEty you shall require 
i»r the regular payment of the interest, till ihe priqfqpal is 
duly discharged. 

SterL Why, to do you justice. Sir John, there is some* 
thing fair and open in your proposal ; and since I find yom 
do not mean to put an affront upon the family—^ 

Sir John, Nothing was ever farther from my thoughts, 
Mr. Sterling. And after all, the whole affair is nothing ex* 
traordinary ; such things happen eveiy day ; and as the world 
llad onfy heard generally of a treaty b^ween the families^ 
wlben this marriage takes place, nobody wBl be the wiser, lA 
we have but discretion enough to keep our own counsel. 
' SterL True, tine ; and since you only transfer from one 
1^1 to the other, it is no more than transferring ^ much 
stock, you know. ' 

Sir John, The very thing. 

Sfenl, Odsol I bad quite forgot. We are reckoning 
trithout our host here, l^ere k another dilficul^H--' ^ 
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So- John^ Yoa alann me. Wtwt can tfiirt b« i 

St^rL I caiiiiot stir a step m this bustneas without «cmk 
mlting my sister Heidelberg. Tbe fiadly bts iPtry great exr 
pcctations from her, ukI we jnusi iiol give hex any ofienoe* 

Sir John. But if yo^ come into tkis BieBSttre^ surely sha 
will be so kind as to consent^- 

SterL I da not know that Betsy is her darling ; and 
I cannot tell how far she may resent any slight, that seems 
to be offered to her favourite niece. However, I will do 
the best lean for you. You shall go and break the matter 
to her first, and by the tins that I may suppose, that your 
rhetoric has prevailed on her to listen to reason, I will step 
in to reinforce your arg«tiients. 

Sir John. I will fly to her immediately : you promise me 
your assistance ^ 

SterL I do. / 

Sir John. Ten tfaonsalid thanks fot it ! and now success 
attend me ! 

SterL Harkee, Sir John ! — ^Not a word <rf the thu ty 
thousand to my sister^ Sir John. 

Sir John, O, I am dumb, I am dumb, Sir, 

SterL You remember it is thirty thousand* 

Sir John. To be sure I do. 

SterL But, Sir John, one thing more. My lord must 
know nothing of thb stroke oi friendship between us. 

Si^Jbhn. Not for the world. Let Joe alone! kt me 
alone I 

SterL And when every thing is agreed, we must give 
each other a bond to be beld kst to the bargain. 

Sir John. To be sure, a bond by all means ! a bond, or 
whatever you please. 

SterL I should have thoi^t of more conditions ; he it 
in a humour to give me every thing. Why, what mere 
children are your kllowspf quatity ; tliat cry for a plaything 
, one minute, and throw itiyy the next ! as changeable as the 
'weather, alnd as uncertain as the stodcs. Special fellows to 
drive a bargain ! and yet they are to lake care of the interest 
of the natkni truly ! Here does this wbirl^ig man of fashion 
offer to give iq) thirty thousand pounds in hard money, 
with as much indifference as il k was a china orange. By 
this mortgage, I shall have hdkl on his Terra Firma : an^ 
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if he wanls more money^ as he certain^ will, letthim hfyire 
diOdren bjr my daugktev or no^ I shall have his whole csttfte 
hi a oet ior the beaefil of my iamily. Well ; thus it is^ th^ 
the ch^dien of citixeos^ who have acqfuired fortunes, |irove 
persons of fa^ion ; and thus it is, that penoos of feshlon^ 
who have ruined theur fortunes, reduce the next geaeiatioa 

to Cita. -CLAN0E8TIJNB 'MaRRIAGB. 
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CHAP. VII. 

BELCOUR AND STOCKWELL. 

* . ' , ► ' 

Stock, AIr. Belcour, I am rejoiced to see you ; you are 
welcome to England. 

Bel, 1 thank you heartily, good Mr. Stock^eU; yoq 
and I have long conversed at a dbtance ; now we are me^ 
and the {Measure this meeting gives me, amply compe^ates 
for the perils I have run through in accomplishii^ it j. 

Stock, What perik, Mr. Belcour? I could not have 
thought you- would have met a bad passage at this time 
o'year. * 

Bel, Nor did we : courier-like, we came posting to your 
shores upon the piqions of the swiftest gales that ever blew ; 
It is upon English ground all my difficulties have arisen; 
it is the passage from the river side I complain of. 
' Stock. Ay, indeed! What obstructions can you have 
met between thb and the river side f 

Bel. Innumerable ! Your towp's as full of deiiles as the 
island of Corsica ; and, I believe, they are as obstinately 
tiefended ; so much hurry, bustle, and confusion, on your 
quays; so many sugar-casks, porter-butts, and common- 
council men in your streets; that unless a man marched 
with artillery in his front, it is more than the labour of a 
Hercules can effect, to make any tolerable way .through 
your town. 

Stock, I am sorry you have been so inconunoded. 
' Bel, Why, faith, it was all my own fault ; accustoaned to 
a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole tribe of 
tnuitomhouse extortionen, boatmen, tidewaiters, andwafa^r^ 
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baittiK tln^ be^t jne «n til) Met; WcM^ <thiin tf IfH^ij^ 

Hiem ^Wttj witbitny rattmi; flie s^rdy rd^ues tdok this h^ 
dud^ecto; and f^^inialiog to* rebef^ the mob 'dic^se dtderent" 
iick^ and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the course of trhidi 
m J* person and apparel suffered so much, that I ^¥as obliged 
to step into tde first tayem to refit, before I could make my 
approaches in any decent trim. 

Stock, Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample you have 
had of my countirmen's spirit; but, I trust, you will not 
think the worse of them for it.' 

Bel, Not at all; not at all; I like them the better: were 
I only a visitor, I might, perhapsi wish them a httle more 
tractable ; b.ut as a fellow-subject, and a sharer in their free- 
dom, I applaud their spirit, though I feel the effect of it in 
every bone in my skin. — Well, Mr. StockweHt, for the flttt 
time in my life here am 1 in England ; at the fountain-h^^ 
of pleasure, in the land of beauty, of arts, and elegancies. 
My happy stars have given me a good estate, and the con« 
spiring winds have blown me hither to spend it. 

Stock. To use it, not to waste it, 1 should hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Bekour, not as a vassal, over whom you have 
a wanton despotic power; but as a subject, which you are 
bound to govern with a temperate and restrained authority. 

Bel. True, Sir ; most truly said ; mme's a commission,^ 
not a iight : I am the offspring of distress, and every child 
of sorrow is n)y brother. While I have hands to hold, there^ 
tore, I will hold them open to mankind : but, Sir, my pas- 
sions are my masters ; they take me where they will ; and 
oftentimes they leave to reason and virtue nothing but my 
wishes and my sighs. 

Stock. Come, tome, the man who can accuse, c<Mrrects 
himsdf: 

Jbd. Ah! that is an of fice I am weary of ; I wish a friend 
W04ild take it up: I would to Heaven you had lebure fof 
the employ I but, did you drive a trade to the tour comers 
of the world, you would not fmd the task so t^lsome a< 
to keep me free from faults. <^ . 

Stock* Well, I am not discouraged, ihis ^mdour tells 
ine t should not have the fault of self-conceit to combat |^ 
thatj at least^ is not among the iiuml>er. 
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iBtorc humbly of <tte than I dof of mvAeff, I wowld take w^ 
las opinion, and forego niy own, • ' ^ 

Stock. And, were I io <Jhoo«c a popil, it shouki be one 
^ your complexion; so if 30U will coine aleng witfc me, w^ 
trill agree upon yom: admission, and enter npon a cowse of 
lectures drrefctly. 

BcL With an my heart. Wbst Ikih aK; 



CHAP. vin. 

LORD tVBfkCE AND FRAMPTON. 

Ld. Bust \VElL,mydearFrampUw, Jit^jouseeuird 
Ae letters ? 

From. Yes, my lord ; for tke» nghtful owners. 

Ld, Eust, As to the matter of pfoperty, Framptoa, w» 
trill not dispute much about that. Necessity^ yoa kiioiir# 
may sometimes render a trespass excusable. 

From, I am not casuist sufficient to answer you upon 
tfiat subject ; but this I know, that you have already tres- 
passed against the laws of hospitality and honour, in your 
conduct toward Mr William Evans and his daughter-— And^ 
as your frieikl and counsellcMr both, I would advise you, tc^ 
think seriously of repairing the injuries you have comraitted^ 
and not increase your offence by a farther violation. 

Ld. Eust, It is actually a pity you were not bred to the 
bar, Ned ; but I hare only a moment to stay, and am all 
impatience to know if there be a letter from Langwood, and 
what he says. 

Eram. I shall never be abl^ to afford you the least in* 
formation upon that subject, my lord. 

Ld. Eust. Surely I do not understand you. You said 
you had secured the letters — Have you riot read them ? 

Fram. You have a right, and none but you, to ask me 
such a question. My weak compliance with your first pro* 
posal relative to these letters warrants your thinking so 
saeanly of me. But know, my lord, that though my per^ 
sonal affection for yon^ joined to my unhappy circumstaocei^ 



■ny have betfUjed me t» actions im^orti^ of.myse^ I 
B^er cao iorgel» Uiat there is a barrier fixed bfolore the. ex^ 
trenie of baseness, which hoaojur will uot let me pta3s, 

Ld^ Bust, You will give roe leave to tell you, Mn 
Frainptoii^ that where I lead, I think you need uot half. 

From, You will pardon me, my lord; the conscious- 
ness of another man's errours can never be a justUicalion for 
our own ; and poor indeed must that wretdh be, who can 
be satisfied with the negative merit of not being the worst 
man he knows. 

Ld, Eust, If this discourse were uttered in a conventicle, 
it might have it^s effect, by setting the congregation to 
ileep. ^'' 

Fram. It is rather meant to rouse than lull your lord« 
riiip. 

Ld. East, No matter what it is meant for ^ g^ve me the 
letters, Mr. Frampton. 

From. Yet, excuse me. I could aa soon think of 
armmg a madman's hand against his own life, as suffer yoii 
to be guilty of a crime, that will f<Mr ever wound yoiu: 
honour* 

Ld, Eust, I shall not come to you to heal the wound ; 
voiir lAedkines are too rough and coarse for me. 

From. The soft poison of flattery mighty perhaps, please 
If on better. / 

Ld. Eust/ Your conscience may, probably, have as 
much need o£ palliatives, as muie^ Mr. Frampton ; as I am 
pretty well convinced, that your course of life has not been 
more regular than my own. 

Frirn^ Widb true contrition, my lord, I confess part ol 
your sarcasm to be just. Pleasure was the object of my 
pursuit : and pleasure I obtained, at the expense both ol 
liealth and fortune : but yet, my lord, I broke not in upon 
the peace of others ; the laws of hospitality I never vio- 
hted ; nor did I ever seek to injure or seduce the wife or 
daughter of my friend. 

Ld, Eust, I care not what you did ; give me the letters. 

Fram. I have no right to keep, and therefore shall sur- 
render them, though with tlie utmost reluctance : but, by 
our former friendsmp, I entreat you not to open them* 

Ld. Eust, That you have forfeited. 
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' Frmn. Since, it is not «i my fXHvfer to pretetil 3M>tur com* 
mittiug an errour, which you ought for ever to repent of>i I 
witt not be a witness of it. There ire the letters. 
' Ld^Eust. You may* perhaps^ have Quaat to repent your 
present conduct, Mr. Frampton, as much as Ido our past 
attachment 

FroM. Rather than hold your friendship upon stich terms^^ 
1 resign it for ever. Farewell, my lord. 

Reenter Frampton. 

From. Ill-treated as I have been, my lord, I find it inh» 
possible to leave you surrounded by difficulties. ^ 

Ld.'Eust. That sentiment shouM have operated sooner, 
Mr. Frampton. Recollection is seldom of use to our friends, 
though it may som^imes be serviceable to ourselves. . 

Fram. Take advantage of your own expressions, my 
lord; vad lecoUect yourself. Bom and educated, as 1 have 
been, agentlemau, how have you it\|ured bothyoursdi amL 
ine, by admitting and uniting, in the same conficknce, your 
vascally servant ! 

' Ld, Ewt, The -exigency of my situation is a siiffiaent 
excuse to myself,^ and ought to have been so to the min 
who called himself niy friend. 

Fram. Have a care, my lord, of uttering the kasl doubt 
upon 4hat subject ; for could I think yop once mean enough 
to suspect the sincerity of my attachment to yon, it must 
vanbh at that instant; 

Ld. Eust. The proofs of your regard have been rather 
painful of late, Mr. Frampton. ' 

Fram. When I see my friend upon the verge of a prer 
cipice, is that a time for compliment ? Shall I not rudely 
rush forward and drag hkn from it? Just in that state you 
"are at present, and I will strive to save you. Virtue may 
languish in a noble heart, and suffer her rival, Vice, to 
usurp her power; but Baseness must not enter, or^lie flies 
for ever. The inan who has forfeited his own esteem thinks 
all tlie world has the same consciousness, and therefbre is, 
•what he deserves to be, a wretch. 

Ld. Eust. Ob, Frampton! you have lodged a dagger 
in my heart ! 

Fhram. No, my dear Eustace, I have saved you froijd 
one, from your own reproaches, by preventing your being 



guiltj of a metoness^ wftfcfayoa^coM'Hever'llftve foigtil^n 
yoiivseH. ■" ;^ * * \ ..-,.../>...■ .. -n 

L(^. £tt^. Oan you lorgive me,' alid be stHl my fritiii4f 

^ IVato. As firmly 'a» I ksve ever beeo> my lord;*«-'Bui 4et 

U8» at present, haste to get rid of the meau htishiess wenf^ 

engaged io, jind forward the letters we have do light' tu 

detun* ScHOoi. VOR Rakb9 



CHAP. IX. 
DURE AND LORD. 



Duke, r^ow, my comsEtes, and brotWs m «xile» 
Hath not old custom made this life more 8W«iet 
Than thai of painled pomp ? Are not these ^oods 
More free hrom peril than the envious oourti 
Here feel we hut the penalty of Adam, 
The season s diff'rence ; as the icy fang, 
And chuilisli chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flatf ry ; these are coumellorsv 
That feeUngly persuade me whsd I am. 
Sweet arc, the uses of adversity, 
WJiich, like the toad, ugly and venomous^ 
Wears vet a precions .jewel in his head: 
And this our Iffe, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, nooks in the running hrooks^ 
Sermons m stones, and good in ev'ry thing. 
— <^oine, shall we go, and Idll us Teni9Qn^ 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools» 
Being native burghers ol this desert cftVi 
Should, in thehr 4>wn eonfiBes, wiUi forked he«d% 
Hkfe their round haunches gor^d> 

Ldrd^ ' Indeed, my Icmi, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves much at that» 
And in that kind swears you do mdre usurpi 
Than doth your brotber that hath banish'd yoik. 
To day my lord of Amiens and myseH 
Did steal behmd him gs he lay along 
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Under an oaft, whose antique root peept out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 4^ 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That faxmi the himter^s aim hnd ta'en a hart. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans* 
That their decharge did stretch his leathern coal 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the haiiy fool, 3 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, <* 
Stood on th' extremett veige ol the swift baM>k^ 
Augmenting it with tears. '-> 

Duke, But what said Jaques F 
Did he not moraliie this spectacle ? 

Lord. O yes, into a thousand sioilies. 
First, for his weeping io .the needles* stream ; 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou mak'st a tfslamrat 
As worldlings do, giring thy sum of move 
To that which had too much. Then bemg alone. 
Left and abaodon'd of bis velvet friends; 
Tb right, quoth he, thus misery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon axcareless herd^ 
Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 
And never stays to greet him : A^, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and grea^ citizens, 
'TIS just the fashion: wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there 2 
Thus most invectively he pierceth throu^ 
The body of the country, city, court. 
Yea, ana of this oar life, swearing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's wofs^ 
To fright the animak^ and to kill them up 
In their asslgn'd and native dwelfing place. 

Duke. And did you leave him in this contemplatioiil . 

Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and ocmunentiiig 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke. Show me the plaee ; 
I love to cope jum in these sullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

Lord, I'll bring you to liim straighU 

5HAKSPBAK8* 
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w- CHAP. X. 

DUKE AND JAQUES. 

Duke. AVhy, bow now. Monsieur, wlial a life is thi% 
That yonr poor friends must woo your companj } 
What! you look merrily. 

Jaq, A fool, a fool ; ^I met a fool i' th* forest, 

A motl^ fool ; a miserable varlet ! 

As I do live by lood, I met a fool. 

Who laid hinrylown and bask'd him In the sun, 

And rail'd 6rtTady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms, and yet a motley fool. 

Good morrow, fool, quoth I ; No, Sir, quoth he ; 

Call me not fool, till Heav'n hath sent me foituae; 

And then he drew a dial from his poke. 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wagi : 

^13 but an hour ago since it was nine. 

And after one hour more 'twill be eleven ; 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, ' 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 

And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep contemplative t 

And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by hb dial. O noble fool, 

A worthy fool ! motleVs the only wear. 

Duke. What fool is this ? 

Jaq, O worthy fool! one that hath been a courtier^ 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his braio^ 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voy'ge, he hath strange places cramm*d 
With observations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 
Duke, Thou shalt have one. 
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Jaq. It b mjr ooly'tttift; ^ ^ ■ 

Provided that yo« weed j^wt hetter jlidgitidits 
Of all opittiott^ that grows rank in them. 
That I am wise. I Jiiust have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please; lor so foob have : 
And they that are most gaUed with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why. Sir, must they so ? 
The wl)y b plam, as way to parish church ^ \^ 
He whom a fool does very wisely hit 
Doth very loolbhly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob. If not. 
The wise man's foUy b anatomiz'd '' 

Ev'n by the sqoandVmg glances of a fool. 
Invest me in^y motley^ give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse tlie foul body of th' ii|{ected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke, Fie on thee ! I can t^ what thou wouldst do. 

Jaq, What, for a counter, would I do but good ? 

Duke. Most mbchievous foul sin, in chiding siaj 
For thou thyself hast l>een a hbertine. 
And all th' embossed sores and headed evils, . 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou .dbgorge into the gen'ral world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow, as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb ? 
What woman in the city do I name. 
When that I say the dly-wonmn b^rs 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ?» 
Who can come in and say, that I mean her ; 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? . . / 
Or what b he oi basest function, 

That says his brav'ry b not on my cost ; , . 

Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
Hb'follv to the mettle of my speech ? * 

There then ; how then? what then? lei me see wherein 
My tongue has wronged him : if it do him righ^ 
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Then he hath wrongVl himself ; iE:ht bt htet » ' ' 

Why then my tftxinf^ like A wikl'fooae, flits/ . » 

Unciaim'd of any man. ; > SiiAKa^SAHa . 

CHAP. XI. 

nk^RY AND IjORD chief JUSTiCB. 

■ ■ t 

Ck. Just, I AM assured, if I be meawr'd rightly. 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

P. Henry. No ? might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly isend. to prison 
Th' immediate heirxrf Enghind! was this easy? 
May this h^e wash'd m LetW^fnd forgotten f 

Ch. Just* I then did uae the person of your father; 
The image of hispow'r lay then in me : 
And in th' administration of his law. 
While I was busy, for the commonwealth, ^ 
Your hiebtaess pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and pow-r of law and justice, 
The imag^ oi the king whom I presented, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment; 
WHereon, as an offender to your kther, 
I gave bold way, to nxy authority. 
And did commit you. . If the deed were ill. 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland. 
To have a son set your decrees at nought : 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench, 
To trip the course of kw, ana blunt the swords 
That guards the peace and safety of your person ; 
Nay more, to spurn *at your most royal imagi^ 
And mock your woijking in a second body. 
Qnesiion your royal thoughts, make the cas« youis ; 
Be now the father, and propose a son ; 
Hear your own dignity so much profan'd ; 
See your most droUlf ul laws so loosely slighted ; 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd ; 
And then imagine me taking your part» 
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And in yoar pcmV a# silenciDg ywur sob. 
After this cold consid'omce tenlence me: 
And» ms jou are a king, ^peak in youi tUt^ 
What I have done that nusbecame my place^ 
My person, or my liegc'a sov'reigBt^. 

P. Henry. You are right, Justice, and you weigh tliis 
well: • -Y 

Therefore still hear the balance and the sword y. 
And I do wish your honour^ may iucreasey 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as \ did ; 
So shall 1 Jive to speak my fatlier's words : 
Happy am I, that have a man so bold 
That dares do justice on my proper soo ; 
And no less happyy having such a sob» 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into4he hand of justice—— You conmitted me; 
For which I do commit into your hand 
The unstain'd sword that you have us'd to bear ; . 
With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With a like bold, just, and impartial ^irit. 
As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand. 
You ^11 be as a father to my youth : 
My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To Your well-practis'd wise directions. 
And princes all, believe me, I beseech you» 
My father is gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his spirit sadly I survive, 
To mock the expectations of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Kotten optnion, which hath writ me down 
After my seemhig. Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now ; 
Now doth it tjim and ebb nato the s^. 
Where it shall mingle wkb Uie state ol floods. 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now call we 4Hir h^h court of parliament : 
And let us choose such limbs of noble connse^ 
That the great body ol pur s^ate Niay go 
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In £qiial rank xjikfa the bwt^govieni'd nfttioa ; 

That waivor peace, or both at once, may be ' 

As thiWgs acqvainted and familiar to us. 

In which you, father, shall ha?e foremost Ikand. 

Our coronation done, we wilt accite 

(As I liefore remember'd) all our state. 

And (HeaT*n consigning to my good intents) 

Ko prince» or peer, shall have jmt cause to tar, 

Heay'ii shorten Harry's happy life one day. 

SHAK9PEA&V. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND BISHOP OP ELY. 

Cant. My lord, 111 tell you ; that self bill is nrg'd, 
Which, in the eleventh year o' tfa' last kmg's reign, 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd^ 
But that the scrambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 

Ell/. But how, my lord, shaU we resbt it now ? 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against w^ 
"We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temp'ral lands, which men deyotit 
By testament hare given to the church. 
Would they strip- from us ; being valu'd thus ; 
As much as would maintain to the king's honoar 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred kni^ts^ 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And to relief of lazars and weak age 
Of indigent faint souts, past corp'ral toil, 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king, t^eside, 
A thousand pounds by th' year. Thus nios the failL 

Efy. This would drink deep. 

Cant. Twontd drink tlie dip and alL 

Ely. Bui what prevention? 

Cant. The king is full of grace dnd lair regard* 

E^ And a true krver of the holy chnrcfa* 

Cant. ' The courses of liis youth prorois'd k nift ; 
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The breath no sooner left bis- father's body, *z 

But that bis wildness, mortified in him, 

Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment. 

Consideration, Vke an angel came', « • 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 

Leaving his body as a Paradise, -> • 

T* envelop and contain celestial ^irits. .*, 

Never was such a sudden scholar made : 

Never came reformation in a flood »- 

With such a ready current, scouring faults : 

Nor ever hydra-headed. Wilfulness . 

So soon did lose his seat, and all at once, ^ 

As in this king. ^ 

£/y. We're blessed in the*change. 
/ Cant* Hear him but reasoi^ il divinity. 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You,would desire the king were made a prelate* 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs. 
You'd say, it had been all in all his study. 
List his atscQurse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music. 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter. When he speidis, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is still; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 
To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences : 
So that the art and practic part of life * 

Must be the jnistress of this theoric. 
Which is a wonder how his Grace sliould ^lean it. 
Since hb addiction was to courses vain ; 
His companies unletler'd, rude, and shallow ; %* 

Hb hours fill'd ;up with riots, banquets, sports j 
And never noted in him any study, • - " 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, . 
And wholesome berries thrive, and ripen best^ 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality: 
And so the Prince obscur'd hb contemplation 
Under Ust veU c^ wildness ; which, no doubly 
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Grew like a summer grass, fastest by aigbt, • 
Unseen, yet crescive in his fecillty* 

Cant, It must be so : for miracles are ceas'd : 
And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. Suakspbark. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
HAMLET AND HOlUTIO. 

Hor. JtlAlL to your lorcj^hip ! 

Ham. I am glad to see you fvell. , 
Horatio !——ei I do forg^*inyselL 

Mor. The same, my lorcT, and your poor senranl ever 

Ham, Sir, my good friend : Til change that namewitb 
you: 
And what makes yoa from Wittenberg, Horatiq ? 

Hor. A truant di^)osition, good my lord. 

Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so ! . 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence^ 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant ; 
But what is your affair in Elsinoor ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hor, My lord, I came to see your father's fun'ral.. . 
♦ Ham, I pray thee do not mock me, fellow-student; 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor, Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrifty Horatio ; the funeral bs^'d meats 
T>a coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my direst foe in Heay'ny 
Or CTer I had seen that day, Horatio ! 
My father Methinks I see my. father. 

Hor. Oh where, my lord ? • 

Ham, In my iniiid's eye, Horatio. 

Hor, I saw bijn once, he was a goodly kins. 

Ham, He was a man, take him for all ia all, . 
I shaj^ot-toek Upon his like again. 

JffS^ My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. < : 
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Hem. Saw! ^wbo? .„ . ^ 

Hon My lord, the kipg your felb^r. 

2f<m. Tbe kiwg my faOher 1 . > ^vk. 

If or. SeaaoM your adiBiratiou but ai,|¥lii]e ;^".. /; 
Willi m attenlif c ear ; till I deliv^, ► - < '' 

Upon the witness of these geollemen, . \ 

This marvel to you. ,; . v ^V / -'^Jir 

^flm. For Hcav n's love; let me heaxl * > ^,'\j^ ; * ^ , 

ffijr. Two irights tof ether had tUese §en|emen,^ t' > - 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their >jvatch»>, '^i^ *«^ * 
In the dead waste and middle ojE fte n^^,^ :*^ 
Been thus encountered : A figure l&e your^itjj^r^ / 
Arm*d at all points exactty, cap ^ pi^» P '^ *" ^ 
Appears before them, and with solenio inarch ^ ^ 
Goes slow and stately by tbem ; thrice he>«ralk'd . ^ « . 
Bytisir <^^preas'd and iear-suipriaed eyef^ ^« 

Yrithin his truneheon'k length ; whSe they (dislilFd . . 
Almost to jelly with th* effect of fear) ' * ' 

Stand dum*b, and speak not tQ binu This t0 tBit . . 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did, ' .. 

And 1 with tbcm the tliird niglrt kep^tbe watck i« . 
Where, as they had deliver*d, both m tin^, . / < 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good^ . . 
The apparitipga comes. I knew your father z \ ^ 

These hands are not Qiore hke. ► ■»- ' >^ 

Ham. But wheie was thb ? •'V* ' 

Hor. Mj loud, upos the platform where ire w^miLt - . 

Hqm, Did yon not apeak to it ? . \ 'jfin'jLs^^^ 

Hor. My lord, I did ; 
But answer nade it none. Yet once nlethtt^: 
It Itfted xsp it's heodyand did address >, 
Itself to motion^ tike as it wpuld^^ieak^ "^ 
^ut even then the monuig co^ txfsm loud ; j 
Ai[id at the sound it shrunk in baate away^'- *;, 
And vanbh'd from our sight. . •' .^,,;^J^J^t 

Ham. Tis very strange. ^^ ■ ?5 Vt^ kst^- 

Hor. As 1 dc^ live,, my honoured lorf, 'tis Ime t ^ ^^^ '^? 
And we did lliM^ it wrk do«m in our 4uty, " ^-^ V^*" ; 
To1etyoulus0wiiit. C ** 

"Htzm. Jmked, indeedr^l^ybiitthttlroiiUeSiiiCb^ 
Eo]d}'o»*Uieji«tciit6i%bll :^ 
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Mar. and Ber. We do, m^ lord. 

Hma. Arm'd, say you? 
^ Hor, Ann'd, my ford. '^ 

, . S^i From top to toe? _ i^ 

Bor, ' 'My lotd, from bead to foot. 
. Hai^. TbpD saw you not lib face? 
^flor/ ujf^ mj lord : he wore Ilia beirer up. 
'■ Earn:-' ^f!%^t,\<\9^'A he froWninglyf 
\ Tfcir. ^\<^iipViiiitn:e more in sorrow tlian n anger- 

Hamf Fale^arrcd? 
■ ffo/." Nay. Very pale. 
■Ham. Ana-fiib'd h»eye|upon j-ou? 
JToi;. Moit constantly. 
Hata. - 1 would I had bees there! 
H<iT. ' U wolild have much amaz'd you. 
'Mam. VeryKke. Staid it lone? 
Jlor, Whileonewilhmod'rale baste migtiltetlafauiidrcd. 
fftm. '■ His beard was grisled ? — no. — 
' Hor. It was, as I Iiave seen it in liii life, 
A sable ulver'd. , 

Sam: ni ivatch to night ; perchance 'twill walk a'gaia. 
Mor. I wairant yoir it wilt. 
Ham. U it assumes my noble father's person. 
Hell itself shonld gape, 
eace. I pray you, 
oceal'd this sigjit, 
r silence sttH : 
efal to night, 
g, but ^o toDgae^ 
: so fare ye well. 
tt'dcveii and twelve 

Shakspbari. 
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Bru. I an not gamesonie ; I do lack some part 
Of that quidk tpirit that is m Antony ; 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires : 
I'll leave yon. 

Cas,. Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 
I have not from your eyes thsi^ gentleness, ^ 
And show of love, as I was wont to hav^ ; ' 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. .* 

Bru, Cassius, 
Be not deceived : if I have veil'd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myselL Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference. 
Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which give some soil perliaps to mv behaviour ; * 

But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd, 
Among which number, Cassius, be you oue ; 
Nor construe any farther my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the show of love to other men. 

Cas, Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By means wjiereof, tliis breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru, No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself,. 
But by reflection from some other thing. 

Cas. TTis just. 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, - 
Tliat you have no such mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, '^ 

That you' might see your shadow. I have beard. 
Where many of the best respect in Borne 
(Except immortal Caesar), speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wbh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius^ 
That you would have me seek iiito myself 
For that which; is not in me? ^ 

Cos. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'dto hear; 
And since you know you cannot see. yourself * .> 



So well as by reflectioii, I, ^our gl«^ , , ^ 

Will modcitly discovcjr to yourself 

That of yourself whicb yet you.kuow not of. 

And be uot jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 

To stale with ordinary oatljts my love . 

To cv'ry new protestor ; if you know, , 

That I tlo fawn on men, ana hug them hard« 

And after scandal them ; or if you know, . 

That I profess myself in banquettbg 

To all ihA Dout ; then hold me dangerous. 

Bru. What means this shouting ! I do fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cos. Ay? do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it thut you would impart to me ? . 
If it be aught toward the gen'ral good. 
Set Honour in one eye, and Deatn V \h' other. 
And I will look on Death indiff'rently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 

Cos, I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus» .. 
As well as I do know your outward ravour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life : but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be . 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom free as Caesar ; so were you ; . * 
We both havl fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once upon a raw and gusty day. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Caesar says to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me jnto thb angry flood,. 
* And swim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accoutre as I was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow ; so indeed he did. , . 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it. 

K 
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With lusty sinewsy dirvwiiif k ttttde. 

And stemming it with hearts of coRb-orersjr. 

But ere we couM arrlte the point propos'd, 

Cssar cried, Help m^ Canras, or I smk. 

I, as iEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Trov npoii his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear ; so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Csesar : and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and most bend his bodjr^ 

If Ctesar carelesshr but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, ' ' 

And when the fit was on him, I dra mai^ 

How he did shake. Tb true ; this god did sbaha ; 

His coward lips did f fom their colour fly, 

And that same eye, whose bend does awe the world. 

Did lose it's lustre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his q>eeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried-^-Oive me some drink, Titinius*^ 

As a sick girl. Ye gpds, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So eet the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone. 

Bru, Another ceneral shout ! 
I do believe, that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd 00 Caesar. 

Cas, Why man, he doth bestricle the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ! and we petty men 
Walk under hjis huge legs, and peep adiiout 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some times are masters of their fetes ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in oiir stan. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus — and Caesar^what should be in that Csesar f 
^Wfapr should that name be soutided more than yomvf 
Write them together : yours is as fair a name : 
Sound them, it doth become the moutib as well ; 
- Weigh them, it Is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 
NcMfTyia th« names of aU the gods at oncei 
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Upon what meats dots tUs our Cmmat feed. 
That he is grown so great ? Age, thou wt siiMnM ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. * 
When went there by an age, smce the great flood. 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they say, ItU now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls eneonipassr4 but one vaunf 
Oh I ydu and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus, one that would have bf ook'd 
Th' eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily a$ a king. 

Bru. That you do love me, I am iiothin|; jealous : 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
9Iow I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter :. lor this present, 
I would not (so with love I might entreat vou) 
Be any farther mov'd. What yo« hare said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience bm ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high thkigs. 
Tin then, my noble friend, chew upoai this i 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under such hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cos, I am gUd tint my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire fjom Brutus. 

SHAKSPftARB. 
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CHAP. X?. 
BELLARIUS, GUXDERIUSy AND AMVTBAGVB. 

JBeL A GOODLY day ! not to keep house, with such 
Whose roofs as low as ours : see I boys, this gate ^ . 
Instructs you how t' adore the Heav^; and bows yo%^ 
To morning's holj office. 0$tbt$ id monarchs \ ^ «' 
Are arch'd so hijg^ toaX gian|s way $(C^^istQiif0if ^ ^ 
And keep their impious turbans on, withoul; { \ .? 
Good morrow to die sun. Hail, tbov yk Hew^'a J 
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Wc houic i' th* rock, ycl use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Quid. Hail, Heav*n ! 

Arv. Hail, Hcav'n 1 

BeL Now for our mountain sport. Up to yond' hill. 
Your legs are young. FU tread these ilats. Consider, 
Wh^ you above perceive me like a crow. 
That it is place which lessens and sets off ; 
And you may llien revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war; 
That service is not service, so being done. 
But bemg so aUoVd. To apprehend thus, i 

Draws us a pn^it from all things we see ; 
And often to our comfort shall we fmd 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold, 
Than is the full wuig'd eagle. Oh, this life . , 
Is nobler tlian attending for a check : 
Richer tiian doing nothing jor a bauble ; , . ,a 

Prouder than rustling m unpaid ior silk. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine. 
Yet keeps hb book uncrossed : — ^no life to ours. 

Guid. Out of your proof ypu speak ; we, poor, uufle^gV^ 
Have never wing'd from view.o' th'.nest ; nor know . . 
What air's from home. Haply this life is best, , 
If quiet life is best ; sweeter to you, 
That have a sharper knowji ; well corresponding . 
With your. stiff age: but unto us, it is . 
A, cell of ign'rance ; travelling abed ; 
A prison for a debtor that not dares. - 
To stride a limit. 

Aro. What should we ^ak of, , 
When we are old as you? When we shall hear . . 
The rain and wuid beat dark Decem))er ?. how. 
In thb our pinchiug cave, shall we discourse 
Thefreezmg hours away ? We have seen nothmg ; . . . 
We're beasUy ; subtle as tlic fox for prey, . j 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat. 
Our valour is to chase what flies : our cage , 
We make a choir, as doth the prison'd bird, 
And sing out bondage freely. , 

B^l. How you speak! 
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Did you but Imow the dty*s usuries. 
And felt them knowingly ; the art o' th' courts 
As hard to leave, as keep ; whose top to climby 
Is certain falling ; . or so slipp'ry^ that * 
The fear's as bad as falling ; the toil of lirar ; 
A pam that okily seems loseek out dagger 
I' th' name of fame and faoriour ; which dies 'it th^ scftfth, 
And hath as oft a sland'rous epitaph. 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times. 
Doth ^1 deserve by doing well ; what's worse, . 
Must curt'sy at the censure. — Oh, boys, this story 
The \roi1d might read in me : my body's mark*!! 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once ' 

First with the best of note. Cymbeline lov'd me 
And when a soldier was the tliemie, my name 
Was not far off : then was I as a tree, 
Whose boughs did bend with frait. But ih one night; 
A storm, or robb'ry; call it what you will. 
Shook diown my mellow hangings, nay my leaves ; 
And left me bare to weather. 
Guid. UnceHain fatour 1 
^ Be/. My fault l>eii^ nothing, as I have told you oft, 
Bat that tw6 villains (^fdiose false oaths preVaQ'd 
Before my perfect lionour) swore to CymbeKne, 
I was confed'rate with the Romans : so 
Followed my banishment : and, these twenty years. 
This rock and these demesnes have been my world ; 
Where I have livM at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to Heav'n, than in all 
The fore^nd of my time — But, up to th' mountains ! 
This-isliot hunter's language ; he that strikes 
The v«n'son first shall he the lord o' th' feast ; 
To him the other two shall minister. 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. 
I'U meet you in the vaUies. Sicaufkaiib. 
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CHAP. XTL 

JUBA AND SYFHAX, 

Jvh. Stfh AT, I joy to nM«t tfioe tiius abne. 
I \mm obBenr'd of lale thy looks are kirn, 
O'ercast with gloomy cadres and discontenl ; 
Then teli roe, Syphax, I conjure tbee, tdl me. 
What are the tboaghts that koR thy forow in frowns^ 
And turn Ibme eyes thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Syph. ^Th not my talent to conceal thy dioughts^ 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When (iiscontent tits heavy at my heart : 
I have not yet so mnch the Roman in me. 

Jub, Why dost thou cast out such odgenVoos terms 
Agahist the lords and so/i^igns of the worid^ 
Dost thou not see mankind mil down tiefore th«B| 
And own the force of their soperior'idrtQe f 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rocks and burning sands, 
Thai does not tremble at the Romas name? 

SypA. Gods! Where's the woi^ Hiat seta thw poofAe «|> 
Above your own Namidia's tawny 80i»l 
Do they with tougher, sinews bend the bow f- 
Or flies the javtin swifter to if s mark, 
]Launch*d from <h< y^omt of a Roman annf 
Who like our activ4^ African instructs 
The fiW steed, and tiains likn to his handl 
Or gaides ii(i tnM>po tli^ emballled ^phant 
Laden with war ^ These, these are wts, aty firittcey 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rosie. 

. Jub. These are all virtQcs of a meaner lattk^ 
Perfections that are plac*d m bones and nerrts. 
A Roman soul is bent on higher views: 
To 4xMm the rude unpolish'd woild ; 
To lay it under tlie restraint of laws ; 
To make man mild, and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, aqd liberal arts, 
H^embellbhments of life : virtues like these 
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Make human nature tUne, refbrm the Mid, 
And break our fierce harbariaaB into men. 

Syph, Patitiioe» juat HeorVit! — Excuse ao dd naB*i 
warmth. 
What are these wond'roHi civilisiDg «rts» 
This Ronaa polish, and this smooth behaviour. 
That render .man thus tractable and tame? 
Are they not only to disguise our fkassions, 
To set our looks at variaiice with our thou^ts, 
To check the starts and sallies ol the soul. 
And break oM all ifs coouneree with the tongue I 
In short, to change us into other creatures. 
Than what our nature and the gods design'd usf 

Juh, To strike thee dumb : turn up thy eyes to Calo ! 
There may*st tliou see to what a godlike height 
Tlie Ronin virtues lift up mortal man* 
While good, and just, and anxious for hk frieadi^ « 
He's still severely bent against himseil; 
ReaouBeiBg sleep, and rest, and food, and ease^ 
He strives with thirst and hunger, toil and heat: 
And when his foitone sets before hhn all 
The pomps aad pleasures tiiat his soul can wish. 
His rigid virlue will accept of none. 

Syph. BeUeve me, prince, there's not an 
That travenes our vast Nttaciidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow. 
But better practises diese boasted virtues* , 
Coarse are hb meab, the fortune ol the chase; 
Amidst tlie running stream he sUAlcs his thirst; 
Toils all tlie day, and at tlie approach of night 
On the first f ri«adly bank he throws him dow% 
Or rests bis head uponsi rock tiU nkom ; 
Then rises fresh, pursues hts wonted game. 
And if the folfwing day he dumce to &id 
A new repast, or sm mitasted spciag. 
Blesses his stars, and tiuoks it luxufj. 

Jub. Thy prejudices, Sypbax, mmt diMena 
What virtues grow from i^piorance and choice. 
Or how the hero diners Crom the bnrte. 
But grant that oCheis coidd<witli e<{iad g^ory 
Look down on pAeasutc^ and the baits oi aease; 
Where shall we fiad tfie mm ^Sluk beawnMiftwwH 
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Great and iniy«plic in his grietB,itheCato? /' 

Heav'ns I with what stovngth, what B^diMCflt ol miDd* > 

fle triumphs in the midst of iall his4uff riogf ! 

How does he rise against a load ol woes. 

And thank tlie gods that threw the weight «pon him ! 

S^k. Tis pride, rank pride, and hat^tioeis ol soul : ^ 
I thu^ the Rdmans call it stoidsm. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Calo's cause. 
He had not falFn hy a slave's hand, ii^lorioiis ^ 
Nor would his slaughtered army now have lain 
On Afric's sands, dtffigur'd.with their wounds. 
To gorge ^ wolves and vultures of Numidia* 
: Jub, Why dost thou call my sorrows up alreiij ? . 
My father's name hrings tears into mine eyas. 

Sypk. O, that you'd profit hy your father^Sviiisi 

Jti>. What would'st thou have me 4p ^ 

SjfpL* Abandon Cato. 

Jub. Syphax> I should be more than twice an oqriian 
By such a loss. 

Syph, Ay, there's the tie that binds you I 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead ior Catp. < . , > 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 

Jub. Syphax, your zeal becomes importuj^te ; 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave, . . *' 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, • « ^ 

Lest it should take more freedom than 111 give.it 

Sifph, Sir, your great father never us'd me. thus : 
Alas ! he's dead ! , but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows, and the pangs of nature, , .f. 

The fond embraces, and repeated blessings 
Which you drew, from him in your last farewell? 
Still must I cherish the dear sad reniernVran^^ . 
At once to torture and, to please my souL 
The good old king at parting wrung my hai^d, 
(His eyes bnmful of tears), then sighing, cried. 
Prithee be eyeful of my son I — His grief 
Sweird up so high, he could not utter more. , 

' ^ *^"^* ^^^ ' ***^ story melts away my soul! , 
;' -^M'hat best of fathers ! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe hitu^ 
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Syph, By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Jub. His counsels hade rae yield to thy directions : 
Then, Syphax, chide roe in severest terms. 
Vent all thy passion, srnd fU stand it's shock. 
Calm and unruffled as a summer sea. 
When not a hremth of wind flies o*er it's surface. 

Sypk. Alas ! mV prince, Fd guide you to your safety I 

Jub. I do believe thou wouldst ; hut tell me how. 

Syph. Fly from the fate that follows Cas^r's'foes. 

Jub, My hither sc'oni'd to do it. 

Syph. And therefore died. 

Jvb. Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths. 
Than wound my honour. 

Syph: Rather say your love. 

Jub* Syphax, Fve promis'd to preserve my temper : 
Why wilt thou urffe- me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled, and would fain conceal ? 

Syph. Believe me, prince, though hard to conquer love, 
T» easy to diVert and break it's force : 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have faces fiush'd with more exalted charms ; 
The sun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads. 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks ; 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the north. 

Jub, Tis not a set of features, or complexion. 
The tincture .of a skin that 1 admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her sex : 
True, she is, fair (O, how divinely fair ! ) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners. Cato's soul 
Shines put in ev*ry thing she acts or speaks. 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her fatlier's virtues. ^ *- 

Oato.' 
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CHAP. XVII. 

aiWARD AND WAKWICK. 

Edw. Lit me have no introdet. ; dm* .U. 
K#9 Warwick ftrom my light.*-^ 

£nfef Warwick, 

JTais B«hold bim Iwre ; 
No welcome guest, it seem, unlefls I ask 
My lord of Suffolk's leave — there ww a tktte, 
When Warwick Wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 

Edw. Tliere was a time, ferhaps^ 
When Warwick more desir*d, and inore«-4eaerv^d ft 

War. Never; IVe been a fooli^, faithful Biavt, 
All my best years ; the momii^ of mj \ih 
HmSLU bectt devilled to voiir sennce: what 
Are DOW the fruits? 6bgrace and i»faiitjl 
My spotless naaiie, which never y«t the ineatii 
Of calumny had tainted, made the modt 
For foreign foob lo carp at : iMt *tis fit 
Who trust in princes should be fhas rewarded. 

Edw. I ItiOD^t, my lord, I had lull weU rq^id 
Your servkes with bonotnrs, weafth, and pow'r 
Unlimited: lliy aii-directing huid 
Guided in secret ev'^ry latent m^kcJ 
Of govemmaii^ and mov'd %ht whole machine: 
Warwick was all in all, and pow'riess Edward 
Stood like a cipher in the great accoaat 

War. Who gave tliat cipher worth, and aested tirer 
On England's throve ? Thy undistmgoish'd name 
Had rotted in the do^ Irora whence it sprai^. 
And moulder'd in oblivion, hud not Warwkdc 
Dug from it*s sordid mane the useless we, 
And stamp'd it with a diadem. Thou know^^ 
This wretched cewmtty, •doom'd perhaps like Romk^ , 
To fall by it's «wn sdf-destroying hand, 
Toss'd for so isaas^ years in the rough sea 
Of civil discord, but for me had pemhU. 
Jb that distressful hour I seiz'd the hehn, 
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Bade the rough waves subside in peace* md ilier^ii 
Your shatter'd vessel sale into the htrbour. 

You may despiae, peiim^ thai naeless mid, 
Which you uo linger want ; bat )maw^ proud youth. 
He who forgets a mend deserves a £oe. 

Edte. lOiow too> reproach for benefits i«cetv'd 
Pays ev'ry debt, and cancels obligatHMa. 

IV'ar. Why that indeed b frugal h«ieaty ; 
A thrifty, saiiog knowledge ; when tl^s debl 
Grows bitefieBac»»e» and taamol be disduirg*d« 
A sponge will wipe out all» and eost you aoChiaig. 

Edw. When you hMve counted o'«r the luun'roiit trakl 
Of mighty gifts your bounty kvisli*^ on use. 
You may remember next the injnne% 
Which 1 have done you ; let toe kaow theat all. 
And I will make you ample satisfactkn. 

JFar. Thou canst not : thou hast robb^icl me of a je\ve1y 
It is not in thy power jto nesloiT ; 
I M'as the first, shall future annals say. 
That broke the sacred boud id publv: tntft. 
And mutual coafideaoe ; andlnutadon 
In after times, nacre lusfcriaBctits perhaps 
Of veiud sMtefmea, dudl necal my aame, 
^o liitness that they want not an example. 
And plead my guilt, to sanctify their 0wu» 
Amidst the herd of mercenary slaves, 
That haunt ycmr court, coidd aane beiiHittd but Warwhlt^ 
To be the shameless herald al a lie f 

Eim, And wouldst tiuw tani tlie v% r^fvach on me f 
If I have broke my laitJi, and stained Ibe aame 
Of England, thank thy «vwn pcinicioiis oaansda, 
That urg'd am to at, and extofted ixom me 
A cold oonseirt to what my heart abhocrVL 

War. I've been aibas'^ inured, and betrayal ; 
My injured honour cdes aloud for veB^xuieei 
Her wounds wiU ae«er close. 
' Edw, These gusts of passion 
WtH but inflame tbem. II I have been right 
Informed, my iond, beside these duig'rous scan 
Of bleeding honour^ yoa have olber woundi 
As deep, though no^to {sHaiT; aucb, p^a^ 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cure. 
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War. iaiabtth! v V 

Edw. Nay, start not; I htve cause 
To wonder most : I little thought indeed, ^ % 

When Warwidc told ine I might learn to lo¥«» ^'' 

He was himaell so able to instruct me : ^ ; 

But I've discover*d all — 

War. And so have 1 ; 
Too well I know thy breach of fnendsbip tlieret 
Thy fruitless base endeavours to supplant »e. 

Edw. I scorn it, Sir — Elizabeth hath cfaarmSp ' 

And I have equal pgiit with you t' admire them ; 
Nor see I ought so godlike in the form. 
So all-commandiBg in tlije name of Warwick^ 
Tliat he alone should revel in tlie charms 
Of beauty, and monopolize periection^ 
1 knew not of your love. t 

War. By Heav'n, 'tis klse ! 
You knew it all, and meanly took occasion, 
While I was busied in the noble office 
Your grace thought (it to honour me withal, 
To tamper with a weak unguarded woman. 
To bribe her passions high, and basely steal 
A treasure, which your kingdom could not purdiase. 

Edw. How.know you that } But be it as it may, 
I had a right ; nor will I tamely yield 
My claim to happiness, the privilege 
.To choose the partner of my throne and bed ; 
It is a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Prerogative ! what's that } the boast of t^Erants 
A borrowed jewel,- glitt'riBg in the crown 
With specious lustre, lent but to betray : 
You had it. Sir, and hold it — from the people. 

Edw. And therefore do I prize it: I would guard 
Tlieir liberties, and they shall strengthen muie; 
But when proud faction, and her rebel crew^ 
Insult their sovereign, trample on his hiws, 
A^d bid defiance to hb pow'r, the people. 
In justice to themselves, will then defend > 

\\\s cause, and vindicHte. tlie rights they gave, ^ 

War. Go to your darling people, th^; tof.soonf 
If 1 mistake not^ 'twill be needful | ti^ 
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Ttmr boasted zeal, and see if ooe of tfatm " ^ 

Will dare to lift hb arm up in yoar cause. 
If ^ torbid tbem. 

£ih. Is it 80, my lord f 
Then mark my wordi : Tve been your shire too loo^ 
And you haverul'd me with a rod of iron ; 
But henceforth kuow, proud peer, I am thy na(ster» 
And will be so : the kmg who delegates 
His pow'r to otiiersT hands but ill ^^nret 
The crowB he wears. 

IfTar. Look well tlien to your own; 
It sits but loosely on your bead ; for know, 
The man who injured Warwick never pass'd 
Unpunbh*d yet. 

Edw. Nor he who threatm'd Edward-^ 
You may repent it. Sir — my guards tliere--«€ise 
Thb traitor, and convey him to the Tow r ; 
There Jet Um learn obedience. Eakl of WARWiCh 
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HOTSPUR AND GLENDOWER. 

Glen, SlT^ cousin Percy ; sit, good cousin Hotspur ; 
For by that naoM.as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, hb cheek k>oks pale ! ttid with 
A risen sigh, he wbheth you in Heav'n. 

Hot, . And you in Hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of . 

Glen. I blame. him not: at my nativity 
The front of Heav'n was full of fiery shapes. 
Of burning cressets ; know, that at my birth 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
HiQok like a coward. 

'^Hot, So it would have done ^ 

At the same season, if your mother's «at 
Had kitten'd, though yourself had .ne'er bee» bom, ^ 

Glen, I say, the earth did shake when. I was bom. 

Hot. I lay, the earth then was not of. my mind^ 
If you suppose, as fearing you it shook. 
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Glen. The Uttn'm wen ai «■ Sk^ tlie ovtk did 

tremble. 

Hat, O, then the etrth shook to see the HcaVat on iftl 
And not in fear of yoHr nativity. 
Djjcjaed Mrtiae ctoitiincs ktrnkm logA 
In strange eruptiMM; and the tefwiag earlii 
Is with m fund af cete piDcb'd and Tex'd, 
By the impris'ning «! uarahr wind 
Withm her wom^ whkak, for ewiargcmf t strivings 
Shakes the old beldame earth, and topyfas dowa 
High tow'rs and moss-grown «lee|Jes. At jiiaar biith» 
Our grandam emrth tyifii this dip te m p en^are 
In passion shook. 

Glen. Cousby of many men 
I do not bear these crossings : ^ve ma leare 
To tell yoa oace agaia, diat at my hirui 
The front of HieaVa was fidl al fieiyjJi^ies; 
The gaats ran Iram the mo uwUias ; and the hepdt 
Were strangely dani'rous in the frighted fields : 
These signs have mark'd aie extraordinary, 
And all Uie courses of my life do show, 
I am not in the roll ci eoiamoB nsa. 
Where is he living, dipt in with the sea 
That diides the hanks «>f Eag^aad, !i^des, or Scotland, 
Who calls me pupil, or halh read to me ? 
And bring him <aat, that k hat womaaa eoiv 
Can trace me in the tedioiii ways ^i ait^ 
Or hoM ae pace in deep 4!spmiBeats. 

Hot. I think thofe k no aiaa vpeaios hetter WeUk 

Glen. Iflaa speak £ag^h« Lord, as well as you; 
For I was train'd up m the Enghsfa coovt. 
Where, being yaiiag, I framed taAha iHup 
Many an Enghsh d^ fovely weU, 
And gave the langue a helpfd atMODiait; 
A virtue that was nenier aeen m yoa. 

Hot. Marry, and I am glad of it wMtaH aiy iKait ; 
I'd rather be a kitten, and cry anw ! 
Than one of these same snefere-haUadmaMgess ! 
I'd rathor hear a braBoa caadleslick tnra'd. 
Or adhy whcd gnile oa the axfefliaey 
And that wwi^ Bo^ig set aiy tMMii M acjge;^ 
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N<itfaiiig M ttucb M aninciag poelrj ; 

Tis like Ur kNrc'd ^^ of a shuffling nag.— 

Gkn, I can caU j|wrils fro« the ^asty deep. 

JVaf, Why io caa I, or so can aay Han ; 
JM wtU tiiey come, when you do oall for them? 

&e9u Whv, I can teach thee to ooauB^ the deviL 

M^, And I can teach thee» coa, to shame the devil. 
By tiling truth ; T^ trutK 9md Mkmnc the deviL^^ 
H tbou )M8t pow'r to ipaise him, bring Wm hither, 
And I'tt he wmam I've powV to drive him hence. 
O, while you live, Tell Iruth, and shame the devil, 

SUAKSPEARB. 
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, CHAP. XIX. 
HOTSPUR READINO A LETTER. 






But for my own part, my Lord, I could be well con- 
tented to be there in respect of the love I bear vour 
** house." He could be contented to be there ; why is he 
not then? *' In respect of the love he bears our house ?^ 
He shows in this, he loves his own bam better than he 
loves our bouse. Let me see some more. " The pur* 
*' pose you undertake is dangerous.'^ Why, that is cer- 
tain : it is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink : but 
I tell you, my Lord fool, out of this nettle danger we pluck 
this flower safety. *' The purpose you undertake b dan- 
** genius, the friends you have named uncertain, the time 
** itself unsorted, and your whole plot too light for the 
^ counterpoise of so great an opposition." Say you so ! 
say you so ! I say unto you again, you are a shallow cow- 
ardly hind, and you lie. What a lackbrain b this ! By the 
Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was laid ; our fnends 
true and constant; a good plot, good friends, and full of 
expectation ; an excellent plot, very good friends. What a 
'Irosty'Spirited rogue this is I Why, my lord of York com- 
mends the plot, and the general coune of the action. By 
tins hand, if I were now by this rascal, I could brain him 
with his lady's fan. Are there not my father, my uncle, 
and myself, lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and 
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Owen Glendower? Is there not, besides, the Doug1a9? 
Have I not all their letters, to meet me in arms by the ninlli 
of next month ? And are there not some of them set for- 
ward already. What a Pagan rascal is this ! an infidel ! 
Ha ! you shall see now, in. very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart will he to the King, and lay open all our proceedings. 
O, I could divide myself, and go to buffets, for moving such 
a dish of skinmied milk with so honourable an action. 
Hang him, let him tell the King. We are prepared, I wifl 
•et forward to night. Suaksfxarb. 
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BOOK VII. 



Descriptive Pieces. 



CHAP. I. 
SENSIBILITY. 



I) EAU Sensibility ! soiirce inexhausted of all thafs precious 
in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw^ and it b thou who 
liftest, him up to Heaven. Eternal Fountain of our feelings ! 
It is here I trace thee, and this b thy divinity which stirs 
within me : not, that in some sad and sickening moments, 
*' my soul shrinks back upon herself, and startles at de- 
8truction"-r-'mere pomp of words ! — but that I feel sojne 
generous joys and generous cares beyond myself — all comes 
jrom thee, great, great Sensorjum of the world ! which vi- 
brates, if a hair of our head but falb upon the ground,, in 
the remotest desert of thy creation. Touched with thee, 
Eugenius draws my curtain when I langubh ; hears my tale 
of symptoms, and blames the weather for the disorder of 
hb nerves. Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the 
roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest mountains. 
He finds the lacerated lamb of another's flock. Thb mo- 
ment I behold hhn leaning with hb head against hb crooks 
,with piteous inclination looking down upon it. — Oh ! had I 
come one moment sooner ! — ^it bleeds to death^-hb gentle 
Jieart bleeds with it. 

Pcface to thee, generous swain I I see thou walkest off 
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with anguish — ^but thy joys shall balance it ; for happy k 
thy cottage, and happy b the sharer of it, and t^^PPy ^i^ 
the Innbs wfaidi sport about you. SfERNX. 
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CHAP. n. 

LIBERTY Am> SLAVERY. 

I)i8GUiSB thyself at thou wilt, stiU, Slavery ! still thou 
art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have 
been made to drink of thee» thou art no less bitter on that 
account It h thou, L^Mityl thrice sweet and gracious 
goddess, whom all in public or in privirte worship, whose 
taste b grateful, and ever will be so, till Natore herself shall 

change no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 

cbymic power turn thy sceptre ioAb iron with thee to 

9ini]e upon him as he eats hb crust, the sWain b happier than 
hb monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Qraciotit 
Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great Bestower of k, 
and give me but thb fan* eoddess as my companion ; and 
shower down thy mitres, if it seems good onto thy divine 
providence, upon those heads which are adifaig for theni.— 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my ti^le, md 
leaning my helid npon my hand, I began to figure to myself 
the miseries of confinement. I was in a right frame for it^ 
and so I gave iull scope to ray imagination. 

I was going to begin with tlie millions of my feflow-crea- 
tures bom to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, bow- 
ever affecting the picture was, that 1 could not bring k 
nearer me, and that the multitude of sad groups in il did 
but distract me 

I took a single captive, and having first shut him up is 
hb dungeon, I then looked flnou|h the twiHgbt of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld hi^ body half wasted away wilii long expecta- 
tion and confinement, and felt what khid of sickness of th^ 
%eart it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon lock- 
ing nearer, I saw him pale and feverisbt in tiiir^ years llie 
western t»reeze had not once fanned idAlood — fee had seen 
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ne Ban, no moon, in M tbat lime — omr ImkI till Toioe of 
friend or kinsman breathed thro«i|^ bis lattice. Hit chilr 
Aen— t 

But liere my heart begaa to bleed — and I tvas iorc^ t» 
fo on with anwier part ol the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, id 
the farthest comer of his dungeon, which was alternately 
Ins chair and bed : a little calendar of small sticks was laid 
at the head, nolched all over with the dtsnaal days and nighta 
he had passed there — he had one of these little sticks in hia 
hand, and with a rusty hail he was elchiug another day of 
misery, to add to the. h^tp. As I darkened the little light 
he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye toward the door, tinea 
east it do¥ni — shook his head, and went on with his work 
of affliction. 1 heard his chains upon his legs as he turned 
his body to lay his ^tle stick upon the buudle — ^He gave n 
deep sigh — I saw the iron enter into his soul — I burst inio 
tears^^I could not'SuitMO the picture of confinement, which 
ny hmcy had dfawn. Stebnji.^ 
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CHAP. HI. 
CORPOBAL T|IIM*S ELOQUENCE. 

My young master in London is dead, said Oba* 
diah— 

— Here is sad news. Trim, ctied Susannah, wiping her 
eyes as Trim slqyped into the kitcheki— master BoUby ia 
dead. 

I lament for hm from my heart and my soul, said Trim, 
fetching a sigh — poor creature 1 — poor boy! — poor gentle* 
man! 

He was alive last Whitsontidey said the coachman.---^ 
Whitsuntide! alas! cried Trim, extending his right wrm, 
mod falling instatitfy into the same attitude in which he Mad 
Jhe sermon, — ^whirt is Whitsuntide, Jonathan, (for ^at vma 
the coa chma nTs n a me ,) or Shroveti^ or any tide or tane 
past, to this ? Are we not here now, continued the corporal 
(striking the end el his stick perpcnclKeulariy i^poa the floor, 
io as to gm an idea of h^ath and atahffity^ lUEid are we 
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■ot(droppiiig his hat npon the groand) gone ! ma moiaeati 
—It was infmkely itrikinf I Susannah burst int<^ a floed of 
tears — ^We are not stocks and stones — ^Jonathan, Ol^adiah, 
'tiie cook-maid» aU mehed. The foolish fat scuUkm hecself, 
who was scouring a fish kettle upon her knees, was rouaed 
with it — ^The i^ole kitchen crowded about the corpoial. 

** Are we not hcie iMMry--and gone in a nxMneat?'' 
There was nothrac in the sentence^t was^one of jonr 
self-evident truths we have the advantage of hearing evei^ 
daj ; and if Trim had not trasted more to his hat than bm 
head, he had made nothing at aU of it. 

** Are we not here now, continued ihe corporal, and are 
we not" (dropping hb hat pkimp upon the ground— rami 
pausing before he pronounced the word) ^ gone ! in a mo- 
ment?'' The descent of the hat was^u if a heavy lump of 
day had been kneaded into thexrown of it^— -Nothiag could 
have expressed the sentiment of mortality, of wJu'ch it was 
the type and* forerunner, like it ; hi§4iibnd seemed.to vanish 
from under it, it fell dead, the corporal's eye fixed upon k as 
upon a corpse,— aqd Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Sternb. 

CHAP. IV. 

THE MAN OF ROSS. 

All our praises why should Lords engross? 
Rise, honest Muse ! and smg the Man of Ross : 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resoimds. 
Who hung with woods yon niountaiirs sultry brow f 
From the diy rock who bade the waters flow i 
Not to the skies in useless colunms tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain* 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows^ 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that Heav'n-directed spire to rise? 
^* The Man of Ross,'', each lisping babe replies. 
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Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread 1 

The Man o^Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He fee(}s d|Fon almshouse, neat, but void of state, . 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans bless, ^ 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any side? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and ^vei* • 

Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place. 

And vile attomies, now a useless rac«. . 

Thrice happy man 1 enabled to pursue . ' 

What all so wish, but want the power to do ! . 

O say ! what smn&that gen'rous hand supply ? 

What mines, to swell ^at boundless chanty f 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children cii^ar, 
Thas man possess'd-^frte hundred pounds a year. ' 

Blusfc Grandenr, blush'! proud Courts witiidrtw your blase ! ^ 
Ye liAle stars! hide your dimimsh'd rays. 

And' what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 
His race, hb form, his name almost ynknown ? 

Who builds a Church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his Name : 
Go search it there, where to be bom and die. 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Euough,\that virtue ftll'd the space between ; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. Popr/ - 



CHAP. V. 
THE COUNTRY CX£R0YMAN. 



^ EAR jronder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 
And still where many a garden flow'r grows vriki ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the pkce disdose^ 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the coimtry dear. 
And passuig rich with forty pounds a year; 
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Remote from towni Iw na hit godlj nee, « 

Nor e'er bad cbanc'd, nor wish'd to change bit pbot ; 
Unpractb'd be to mwn, or aeek ior pow'r. 
By doctrines fashion'd to tbe vaiytnc bonr ; 
Far other aiiw bit heart had learn'd to prif^ 
More tkiil'd to caite the wretched* than to rite. 
His bouse wat known to all the vagrant tnun» 
He chid their wand'ringt» but reUeVd their pain ; 
The long remember*d bc^;gar wis hb guest. 
Whose beurd dfnofadmg twept Us aged breatt : 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had bit damit allowed: 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er bis wounds, or tales ol torrow done, 
Sboulder'd bis crutch, and thow'd bow Htid» were wen. 
Pleas'd with hit guests, tbe good nan leara'd to glow» 
And quite forgot their vices in their Wo ;' 
Cai«le8s their merits, or their hultt to scan, 
His pity gave ere ciMurity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched wat bis pride, 
Aud ev'n his tailingt leaia'd to Virtue's tide c 
But in hb. duty prompt at ev^ry call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt it's new-fledg'd offspring to the skies ; 
He tried each art, lepiWd eiieh mil delay, 
Alknr'd to brighter worlds, tuad led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The rev'rend Champion stood. At hb control 
Despair and anEubb fled the tlrnggMng soul ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise, 
And hb last falfring accents whi^^d praise* 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
Hb 1oo|es adom'd the venerable pbce ; 
Truth from Ins Iqpt prevail'd mUh double tway^ 
And foob, who came to toof^ lemain'd to pra^f. 
The service past, around the pioua man 
With ready zeal each honest nittic ran : 
Ev'n children folWw'd with endearing w9e» 
And pluck'd hb gown, to share the good man's tmile ; 
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Hit ready smile a parenft warmth exprest'd. 

Their welfare -pleas'd him, and their cares distrtpsM; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv^ny 

But all hb serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 

As some tall cUtf that 1& it's awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm^ 

Though round it's breast the rollinff doads are spread. 

Eternal sunshine set^es on it*s head. GOLDSMITH* 

CHAP. VI. 

THE WISH. 

Contentment, parent of ddight, 
So much a strai^ger to our sight, 
Say« goddess, in what happy place 
Mortak behold thy blooming lace ; 
Thy sracious auspices impart. 
And Jot thy teraj>le dioose my heart. 
They, whom thou deignesl to inspire. 
Thy science learn, to bound desire ; 
By happy alchymy of mind 
They turn to pleasure all they find ; 
They both disdain in outward miea 
The grave and solemn garb of spleen. 
And meretricious arts of drtm. 
To feign a joy, and hide distress : 
Unmov'd when the rude tempest bkyira^ * 

Without an opiate they repose ; 
And cover'd by your shield, d^ 
The wbksing shafts, that round them % x 
Nor meddling with the gods* afiain. 
Concern themsdves with distant carei ; 
But place their bliss ia mental res^ 
And feast upon the good possess'd. 
Forc'd by soft violence of pray'r. 
The blithsome goddess sooths my cars i 
I feel the deity inspire^ 
And tlius she ai^deki my detura. 
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Two hundred poimds haU-yeairiy paid, ' 

Annuity securely made; 
A farm some twenty milf s from town. 
Small, tight, salubrious, and my own; 
Two maids, that never saw tlie town, 
A serving man, not quite a clown; - ' 

A boy to help to tread the mow. 
And drive, while t'other. holds the plough; .. 
A chief of temper form'd to please. 
Fit to converse, and keep the keys; 
And, better to preserve the peace. 
Commissioned by the name of niece ; 
With understandings of a size 
To think their master very .wise u 
May Heaven ('tis all I wish for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend. 
Where decent cupboard, little plate, 
Display benevolence, not state ; 
And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land ; 
A pond before full to the brim. 
Where cows may cool, and geese may swim : 
Behind, a greep like velvet neat. 
Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 
Where odVous plants in ev'ning fair - 
Breathe all around ambrosial air; 
From Eurus, foe to kitcheu ground, 
Fenc'd by a slope with bushes crown'd. 
Fit dwelling for the feathered throng. 
Who pay their quitrents with a song ; 
With op'ning views of hill and dale. 
Which sense and fancy. too regale. 
Where the half cirque, which vision boun(b» 
Like amphitheatre surrounds : 
■ And woods impervious to the breeze, • 
Thick phalanx of embodied trees. 
From hills, through plains, in dusk array 
Extended far, repel the day : 
Here stillness, height, and solemn shade. 
Invite, and contemplation aid ; 
Here nymphs from hoUow oaks rebte 
The dark decrees and will of fate ; 
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And dreams beiieath the spreading beedi 
Inspire,, and docile fancy teach ; 
While soft as breezy breath of wiqd 
Impulses rustle through the mind : 
Here Dryads, scomidg Phoebus* ney. 
While Pan melodious pipes away, 
In measured motions frisk about, 
Till old Silenus puts them out. 
There see the clover, pea, and bean. 
Vie in variety of green ; 
Fresh pastures speckled o'er with sheep. 
Brown fields their fallow sabbaths keep, 
Plump Ceres golden tresses wear, 
And poppy topknots deck her hair, 
And silver streams through meadows stravi 
And Naiads on the margin play, 
.And lesser nymphs on side of hills 
From plaything urns pour down the rills. 

Thus shelter d,' free from care and strife. 
May I enjoy a calm through life ; 
See faction, safe in low degree, 
As men at land see storms at sea ; 
And laugh at miserable elves, 
Not kind, so much as to themselves. 
Cursed with such souls of base alloy. 
As can possess, but not enjoy ; 
Debarred the pleasure to impart, 
By av'rice, sphincter of the heart. 
Who wealth, hard eam*d by guilty cares. 
Bequeath, untouched, to thankless heirs. 
May J, with look ungloom'd by guile, 
And wearmg Virtue's liv'ry, smile. 
Prone the distressed to relieye, 
And little trespasses forgive, 
WUh income not in Fortune's pow'r. 
And skill to make a busy hour, 
With trips to town life to amu^e. 
To purchase books, and hear the news. 
To see old* friends, brush off the clown, 
And quicken taste at conung down. 

L 
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Uohurt%v sickness* blasting rage, -^ - ' ^ 

And slowly meUwiiig inlo age ; ^fW; 

When fate extends it's gath'ring gnpe, * / 

Fall off like fruit grown fulW ripe; - 

Quit a worn Being without pain, 

In hope to blossom soon ag&in, ^ GltEE!9. 
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- QRONOAR mUU 

Si • 
ILENT nymph, with curions eye. 

Who, Ae purple €v'ning, Ke 

On the mountain's lonely van, 

Beyond the none of busy man/ * 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings ; > 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Channs the forest with her tale ; 

Come with all thy various hues. 

Come add aid thy sister Muse : 

Now while Phoebus riding Irigh 

Gives lustre to the lapd and akj \ 

Grongar Hill invites my song. 

Draw the landscape bright and sbrong ; 

Grongar, in whose mossy celb 

Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in wi^^se silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made. 

So oft I have, the evening still, ■ 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sate upon a flowVy bed, 

With my hand beneath my head : 

While straVd my eyes o'er Towy's flood, 

Over mead, and over wood. 

From house to house, from hill to luO, 

, Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd sides I vrind. 

And leave his brooks and meads behincU 
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And Ifoves and grottoes vrbere I ky^ 

, Agi vistas shooting beams of day : 

Wide and widsr spreads the rale. 

As circles on a smootii canal ; 

The mountains immd, unliappy fate! 

Soon or later, oi all b^hl, 

"Withdraw their summits Irom tiie skies. 

And lessen as the others rise ; 

StiH'the prospect wider spr^ds. 

Adds a thousand wood^ and meads, 
^ Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinksjtbe newly^^sen hiH. 
Now, I gam ,lhie .mountain's hrow ; ' 

What a landscape ties below ? 

No doudsy no viqpioucs intervene, 

But4he gay, the open, scene ■ 

Does the face of Nature show, 

Im all the hues of ileav Vs bow ! 
^ And, swelling to embrace the l^ht. 

Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise. 

Proudly tow'ring in the skies ; 

Rushing from the woods, the spires ' 
. Seem from hence ascending fires! 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 

On the yellow mountain-heads I 

Gilds ibe fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks. 
Below me trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in various dyes : 

The gloomy pine, the po|>lar blue. 

The 3iellow (>eibdi, the sable yew. 

The slender fir, that taper srows, 

Itie sturdy oak, with broad-spread boiigh% 

And beyond, the purple grove, 

Haunt of Piiillis, queen i^ lore I 

Gaudy as the op'ning dawn. 

Lies a long and level lawn. 

On which a darii hill, steep and higli. 

Holds and charms the wand'rtng eye} 
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Deep are his, feet in Tow/s flood, 
His sides arc cloth'd with waving wood. 
And ancient towers crown his brow. 
Thai cast an awful look below ; 
Whose racged walls the ivy creeps, 
And withher arms from falling keep* , 
So both a safety from ttie wind 
In mutual dependance fmd. 

Tis now the raven's bleak abode ; 
Tb now Ih* apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds, 7 

And there the pob'nous adder breeds, > 

Conceal*d in ruins, moss, and weeds : J 

While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered waUs. 
Yet time has been, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, 

Has seen the broken pile compktc, 1 

Big with the vanity of state : ^ 

But transient is the smile of fate ; J 

A Uttle rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter s day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 
And see the rivers how they run, 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sttn. 
Sometimes swiftly, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave they go 
A various journey to the deep. 
Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus in Nature's vesture wrought. 
To instruct our wandering thought ; . 

Thus she dresses green and gay. 
To disperse our cares away. 
Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view ! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
Tlie woody vallies warm and low ; 
Th^ windy summit, wild and high^ 
Rougbfy rushing on^thc sky ; 
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The pleasant seat, and niiu <1 to\/r, 
The naked rock, the shady bow'r ; 
*Ehe town and village, dome and faimi. 
Each gives each a double charfn, 
As pearb upon an ^thiop's arm. .^ 

See on the mountain's southern side. 
Where the prospect opens wide. 
Where the evening gilds the tide, 
How cl<>se and small the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye \ 
A step methinks may pass the stream ; 
So little distant dangers seem ; , 

So we mistake the future's face, 
Ey'd through hope's deluding glass ; 
As yon summits soft and fair^ 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to those who journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear y 
Still we tread the same coarse way^ 
The present's still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what I see ! 
Content me with an humble shade. 
My passions tam'd, iny wishes laid ; 
For while our wishes wildly roll, 
We banish quiet from the soul ; 
Tis thus the busy, beat the air ; 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, ev'n now, my joys run higb^ . 
As on the mountain turf I lie; 
While the wanton Zephgfr sings, 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
.While the shepherd charms his sheep : 
Wliile the birds unbounded fly. 
And ivith music fill the sky. 
Now, ev'n now, my joys^ run high. 

Be full, ye courts, be great who will. 
Search for peace with all your skill ; 
Open wide the lofty door, j 

Seek her on the marble floor ; « 
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In rain ye searcb» slie is not thert ; 

In vain ye search the domes of caM I ^ 

Grass and flowers Quiet treads, \jf 

On the meads and mountain heads^ 

Along with Plea^re, dose aHied» 

Ever by each oUier's side : 

And often, by the raurra'ring rill. 

Hears the thrush^ while all is stilL 

Within the groves of Ghrongar HilL 



} 
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CHAP. VllI- 
HYMN TO ADVERSITY* 

Dauohtek oI Jove, relentless pow'r, ' . 

Thou tamer of the human br^Mt, ^ 

Whose iron scourge and tort'ring hour 

The bad affright^ afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfek before, unpitied and alone.^ 

When first thy swe to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, dcsign'd,. 
To thee he gave tiie heav'nly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant maui. 
Stem rugged oufse ? thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was> thou had'st her kaow z 
And from her fwn she learned to mdt at aibenT w« 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing< Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Ic^» 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The sununer Friend, the ffatfring Foe; 
By vain Prosperity received. 
To her ihey vow their truth, and are again 1ldlevVl« 
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Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profoi^id. 
And Mtbocholy^ silent maid. 
With leaden eve, tliat lov^ the groundt 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend^ 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasiag^tear*. 

O, gently on thy suppliant's kead» 
Dread Goddess lay thy chast'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon tcrrours dad. 
Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impiQus thou art seen) 
With thundering voice, and threatening Bne% 
With screaming Horrour^s funeral cry, 
Pespair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty* 

Jhy form benign, O Godkiess I wear. 
Thy milder influence hnpart. 
Thy philosophic tram be there. 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'i^oiis^ spark extinct revive^ 
Teach me to love and to forgive. 
Exact ray own defects to scan. 
What others are, to feel, and know myseB a mar. 

Gray 
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' CHAP. IX. 

ODE on' A DISTANT pROSPECTT OP WAlXm CCOAEOE 

X E distant spires, ve antique tow'rs. 
That crown the warry glade^ 
Where grateful Science still adoces 
♦ Her Henry's holy shade; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 

Of Windsor's heig^ th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn^ol mead survey* 

Whose turf, w'bose sliade, whose flow'rs ^aKmg 

Wanders the Hoary Thames along, m **'* 

His silver winding way. - 
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•> 

Ah, h^ppy kiUs ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ahy fields beloved in vaui ! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd^ ^ 
A stranger yA to pain ! 
I feel me gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing^ 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
Andy redolent of joy and youth, ' 
To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames (for thou hast 'seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace), 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthraU.. _ -^ 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 
Or urge the flybg ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent. 
Their murm*nng labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 
S6me bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run tliey look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind. 
And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs by Fancy fed. 
Less pleasmg'when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 
The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom Health of rosy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new. 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy nighty 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 
That fly th* approach of mom. 
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Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

She little victims play I 
o sense have they of ills to come. 
No care heyond to day : 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers.of human fate, 
And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, tHc murd'rous band! 
Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

These shall the fury passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame tlmt skulks liehind : 

Or pining Love shall waste their youtli, 

Or Jealousy with rankling tooth, 
^^at inly gnaws the secret heart, 
* And Envy wan, and faded Care, 

Grim visag'd comforttess Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wrrtch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 
And grinding Infamy. 
The stings of falsehood those shall try, . 
And hard Unkindness' alter'd eye. 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow ; 
And keen Remorse with blood defil'd, 
And moody Madness latighing wild 
Amid severest wo. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A gnsly troop are seen. 
The painful family of Death^ 
More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires tlie veins. 
That evVy lab'Hng sinew strains. 
Those' in the deeper vitals rage : , 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band. 
That numbs the soulwith icy hand' 
And slow consuming Age. 

L 3 / 
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To each his ptHrh^ : aH 
Condemn'd alike to groan; ' ' > 

The tender iorwm^btt^s^ pan, . x *^' 

Th' unfeeling for his owo. 
Yet ah! Why sfaonld they kwrn their fiftei 
Since Sorroiv never conies too fate. 
And Happiness too swiftly flies : 
Thought would destroy their FaradiM. 
No more; where ignorance is bhn, 
Tis folly to be wise. Gkat* 
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CHAP. X. 

ELEGY, WRTTTEN IN A COUNTRY CHDRCHYAKI>. 

1 HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o*er the lea, ^ 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way« ] 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.. , 

I 

Now iades the glimrn'riag kndscafle on the 9%lit^ 
And all the air a solemn stilhicas bolds^ 
Save where the beetle wheeb his drooy flighly. 
And drowsy tinkliiigs hiil the dtstant Mda ; 

Save that from yondtr siry-niantled tow'r. 
The moping owi does>to the moon complaia 
Of such, as wand'riog, near her secret bow'r^ 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged! elmi^ HM y^iraeV shades 
Where heaves the turf in many, a: nouM'm^ heapv 
Each in his narrow cell foi Cfver kid^ 
The rude forefathers of thv hamitt dtotpv 

The br^zy call of incense4Mreathuig Moai» 
The swallow twittering from the stiaw-huilt liiadf^ 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the eehotn§p hom,. 
No more shall rousB them from, theic loirl^ bed* 
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itor them no more the bl»nig hearth sb«tt .bflQV 
Or busy housewife ply her ev'nmg oarc:, 
N^iiiildren run to liip their snre's rcturOr 
Or climb hi^ knees^the envied kisi to ikaioe. , 

Oft did the hanrest to their tickle yield; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful tally' ; 

Their homely joys^ and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful snile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Pow'r, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e'er ^ve* 
Await alike th' inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. . 

Nor you, ye provd^ impute lo these the fcuilt, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tombst no trophies^ raise. 
Where through the long drawn aisle, and fretted vaults 
The pealing anthen fwdb the note of praise* 

Can storied um^ or animated bust. 

Back to it's mansion, call the fleeting braith? 

Can Honour's voicie provoke the silent dus^ 

Or Flatt'ry sooth the duU cold ear of Death ? . . 

Perhaps IB this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod m empire might have swf^'dp 
Or wak'd to ecstasy tbe living fyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample pagi^ ' 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er imroU f 
Chill Penury repiess'd their noble rage* 
And froze the genial current oi the s^» 

Full many a gem of purest rav serene 
The dark unfaUiom'a caves of ocean bear :' 
Full many a ^ow*r is bom to blush unseen^ 
And waste itSs sweatmsa on the desf rt air^ 
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Some village Hampden, that wkh dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltlen of his country's l»lood^ 

Th* applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smilinp laild. 
And read their hisf ry in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confiu'd ; 
For^MK to wade through shmghter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide^ 
To quench the blu^es of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's fhmie. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd^ 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Hieir names, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muset 
The place of fame and elegy supply"; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralbt to die» 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 
Left the warm precincto of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind f 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the TOice of Nature crief^ 
Ev'n in our ashes live ikik wonted flies. 
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Mr thee, who, mindful of tli' unhoMour'd det4» 
Vost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
ftichance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred q[>irit shall inquire thy fa^e/ 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may sav, 

** Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawq, j' ^ 

^ Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 

*' To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

** There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

^* That wreathes it's ola fantastic roots so higli, 

^* His listless length at noontide would he stretch, ^ 

'' And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

** Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

'' Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 

'' Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. • 

*' One mom, I miss'd him on th' accustomed hill, 
** Along the heath, and near his fav*rite tree ; 
** Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
** Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

*' The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
<< Slow through the church way path we saw him home*. 
** Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay, 
*' Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

HERE, rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birthp 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincerep 

Meav'h did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear ; 

He gatrCdfrofin Heav'n, 'twas all he wished, afiicnd^ 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

(There they alike in trembling hop refosij . 

The bo^om of his Father and nis God. GRAY. 
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CHAP. XL S ^ 

▼ARRDfOTON ACADEMY. i 

AIark where Ws simple front yon manskm rears^ > 

The nursery of men for future years ! 

Here ballow chiefs and embryo statesmen lie. 

And unfledged poets short excursions try ; 

While MerseVs gentle current, which too long 

By feme negjeded, and unknown to song, . 

Between Us nishy banks (no poet's theme) 

Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar stream, 

Keflects th* ascending seats with conscious pride. 

And dares to emulate a classic title. 

Soft music breathes along each opening shade. 

And sooths the dashing of his rough cascade. - . 

lYith mystie Imes his sands are figured o'er, 

And circles traced upon the letter'd shore. J 

Beneath his willows rove tli' inquiring youth. 

And court the fair majestic form of tru^. 

Here Nature opens all her secret springs. 

And Heav'n-born Science plumes her eagle wings ; 

Too long had big<A lU^^e, with maUce swell'd, 

Cmfa'd her strong puiions, and her flight withhdd ^ 

Too IpBg to check her ardent progress strove : 

So writhes the serpent round the bird of Jove» 

Hangs on her flight, restrains her tow'ring wing. 

Twists it's dark folds^ and point» if* venom'd sting. 

Yet stiH» if aught aright the Muse divine, 

Her ri^ng pride diaU mock the vain design ; 

On souBOi^ pinions yet aloft shall soar. 

And through the azure deep untravell'd paths explore. 

Where Sciience smiles, the Muses join the train. 

And gentfest arts and pucest manners tfkffi. 

Ye gen'rous Youth, who love this studious s&Mk^ 
How rich a field is to your hopes display'tf ! 
Knowledge to yon unlocks the classic pi^» 
And virtue blossoms for a better age. 
O, golden da^ ! O, iNcight unvalued hoots ! 
What bliii (dni ye but know that bins) wcm yours I 
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^itb riwest stom jour glowing bosbms Enu^t, 
Perc«y(ion quick, rod luxury oTthou^t; 
The high dnigns, that heave the lab'nng son^ 
Panting (or fame, impatient of coatrol ; 
And fond eathusiartic thought, that leeds 
On pictur'd tales of vast heroic deed*; 
And quick affections, kindling into flame 
At virtue',a or their country'ii honour'd name i , 
And spirits light, to ev'rjjoy in tuite; 
And friendsh^), ardent m a summer'B nooo; 
And gen'rous scorn of vice's venal tribe ; 
And proud disdain of iut'rest's sordid bribe ; 
And conscious honour's quidi instinctive lenM ; 
And smiles unforc'd ; and easy confidence; 
And vivid fancy ; and clear simple truth ; 
And all the mental bloom of vernal youth. 

How bright the scene to Fancy's eye appcan, 
Through the long perspective of dii^nt yeais, 
When this, this little group their country callft 
From academic shades and learned halls. 
To fiK her laws, her spirit'to sustain, 
And light up glory through her wide d<»nBro ! 
Their various tastes iu diH*] 
Like temper'd harmony of 
With friendly union in one 
And this adorn the state, a 
Tliese the leqocstcr'd shadf ue. 

With learned labour and in 
While those, impell'd by some reiistless force. 
O'er seas and rocks shall nrge tfaeir vent'rous course; 
Bich fruits, matur'd by glowing suns, behold, 
And China's grovn of vegetable gold ; 
prom ev'ry land the various harvest spoil. 
And bear the tribute to their native sOil i 
But tell each land (while every toil they ikan^ 
Firm to sustain, and reiolute to dare) 
Man is the nobler growtk our realm* aoppl^r 
And Souls are ripcn'd in our northern ikj. 

Some pensive creep along Ibe sbdly ihor^ 
Unfold the ulky texture ol a fiow'r. 
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With sharpenM eyei inspect a hornet's sting/ . 

And all the wonders of an iRsect*s wine. 

Some trace with carious search the hidden cause 

Of Nature's changes, and hei various laws ; 

Untwist her beauteous web, disrobe her charms, 

And hunt her to her elemental forms ; 

Or prove what hidden pow'rs in herbs are found. 

To quench disease, and cool the burning, wound ; 

With cordial drops the fainting head sustain. 

Call back the flitting soul, and still the throbs of paku 

The patriot passion this shall strongly feel. 
Ardent, and glowing with undaunted zeal ; 
With lips of fire shall plead his country's cause. 
And vindicate the majesty of laws. 
vThb, cloth'd with Britain's thunder, spread alarms 
Through the wide earth, and shake the pole with anns. .. . 
That to the sounding lyre his deeds rehearse, 
Enshrine hb name in some immortal verse. 
To long posterity his praise consign. 
And pay a life of hardships by a line. 
While others, consecrate to higher aims. 
Whose hallow'd bosoms glow with purer flames, 
Love in their hearts, persuasion on their tongue. 
With words of peace shall charm the Ibt'ning thro^ig^ 
Draw the dread veil that wraps th' eternal tlirone. 
And launch our soub iuto the bright unknown. 

Mrs. Bakbaulb. 

CHAP. XII. 
ODE TO CONTENT. 

O THOU, the Nymph witli placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp'rate vow : 
Not all the storms, that shake the pole^ 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth, unalter'd brow. . 
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O come, in simplest vest arraVd, 
lyitli all thy sober cheer display'dy 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien copipos'd. Qiy even pace^ 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace. 

And chaste subau'd delight. , 

No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilerim feet. 

To find thy hermit cell ; . 
Where in some pure and equal sky, « 

Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in Attic vest,. 

And Innocence with candid breast. 

And clear undaunted eye^ 
And Hope^ who points to distant years. 
Fair op'ning through this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

There Healthy through whose calm .bosom, glide . 
The temp'rate joys in even tide, . 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the ofler'd blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage, . 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to meet : ' 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kis^d thy sainted feet. 

But thou, O Nymph retired and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowfiest children of the ground. 
Moss rose and vi'let blossom rounds 

And lily of the vale. . 
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say what 8oft.propilioa» koor . ' 

1 best may cbqotc to bail tby pow'iy 

And court tb^ gentle sway : 
Wben Autumn^ fneiKUy to tbe mmf^ 
Sball tby ovm modest tints diffost^ 

And shed tby mHder day } 

Wben Eve, ber d«wy star beMcalli^ 
Tby balmy q[>irit.k>¥es to breatbe^ 

And ev'ry storm i^ laid? 
If sucb an bouc was c'ei tby cfaoTot^ 
Oft let me bear tby sootkiac ii0ice 

Low wbisp'ring tbrongh tbe bhade. 

Mbs. Barbavld. 

» 

CHAP. xin. 

ODS TO FEAJb 

JLhoij» to whom tbe worfd unknown 

"Wtk all it's skad'wy sfaapes. ia skowa ; 
Wbo seest appall'd tb' unaeal seea^ 
IVbile Fancy lifts tbe vtil between:. 

Ab Fearl ab IraBtie Fe^r ! 

I see, I m» tbee neas. 
I know thy hurried stsep, tby haggard eye! 
Like tbee I start, like thee diso^er'd fly ; 
For lo, what iB0iisters.in thy taun a[^peac! 
Danger, whose lindbt ef giaat moidd 
What mortal ieye can fix'd toehold f 
Who stalks his rou&d, a bideoui i^wm. 
Howling amidit the midnight storm,. 
Or throws him on tbe Mgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep : 
And with lum thotmnd phiMtons joiaVi^ 
Who prompt to deeds accars'd the nwd: 
And those, the fiends, who^ near idlkd» 
O'er Nature's wovnds and wrecks piesUes 
While Vengeawe is tbe birid air 
Lifts her red arm, expoaTd and bare : 
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On whom that rav'ning brood of Fate* 
. Who lap the blood of Socrow» wait ; 
Who, Fear» this ghastly tram can tee. 
And look not miuUy wiM^ like thee ? 

Thou who such weary lengths hast pass'd. 
Where wilt theu rest, mad Nymph, at last} 
Say» wilt thou shroud in haunted cell. 
Where gloomy Rape and Mmrder dwell ? 
Or in some hollow'd seat, 
'Gainst which the bi^ waves beat. 
Hear drowning seamen's cries in tempests brought^ ' 
Dark pow'n with shudd'ring meek submitted Tnought^ 
Be mmcy to read the visions old» 
Which thy awak'hing bards have told, 
Andy lest thou meet my blasted view. 
Hold each stranee tale devoutly true; 
Ke'er be I found, by thee o'eraw^d. 
In that thrice hallow'd eve abroad. 
When ghosts, a^ cottage^maids bdiew. 
The pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt, from fire, or fen. 
Or mine, or flood, the walks of men ! 

O thou whose spirit most possessed 
The sacred seat of Shakspeare's breast ! 
By all that from thy prophet broke. 
In thy divine emotions spoke ! 
Hither i^galn thy ftny deaf. 
Teach me bat once nke fahn to fed ; 
His cypress wreath my meed diecree. 
And t O Fear! will dwdl with thee* 

CouLiNg. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

I 

ODE TO TRUTH. 

Sat, wfl! no while-rob'd Son of Liglit, 

Swift darting from bb heav'niy height, ^ 

Here deign to take hb iiallow'd stand ; 

Here wave hb amber locks ; unfold 

Hb pinions cloth'd with downy gold ; 
Here smiling stretch bb tutelaiy wand ? 

And you, ycTiost of Saints, for ye have known 
Each dreary path in Life's perplexing maze. 

Though now ye circle yon eternal throne, 
With harpings high of inexpressive praise. 

Will not your train descend in radiant state,* 
To break with Mercy's beam thb gathering cloud of Fatef 

lis silence all. No Son of Light 
Darts swiftly from his heav'niy height : 
No train of radiant Saints aescend. , 
Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, , 

If guilt, if fraud has stain'd your mind, . 
<' Or Saint to hear, or Angel to defend/' 

So Truth proclaims. I iiear the sacred sound 
Burst from the centre of her burning throne : 

Where aye she sits with star-wreath'd lustre crowned : 
A bright Sun clasps her adaralantlne zone. . 

So Truth proclaims : 'her awful voice I hf ar : 
With many a solenm pause it slowly meets my ear . 

'^ Attend, ye Sons of Men ; attend, and say, 
" Does not enough of my refulgent ray 
Break through the veil of your mortality ? 
Say, does not Reason in this form descry 
*' Unnumber'd, nameless glories, that surpUss 
*^ The Angel's floating pomp, th^ Seraph's glowing grace \ 
^' Shall then your earth-bom daughters vie 
^ ♦ '^ With me ? Shall she, whose brightest eye 
* / : ^ "But emulates the di'mond's blaze, 

** '* Whose cheek but mocks the peach's bloom, 
•* Whose breath the hyacinth's perfume,. 
^ Whose melting voice the warbling woodJark's lays^ 
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" Shall she be deem'd my rival ? . Shall a fofin 
*^ Of elemental dross, of mouldVing clay, 

** Vie with these charms imperial ^ The poor worm 
** Shall prove her contest vain. Life's little day 

*^ Shall pass, and she is gone ; while I appear 
** Flush'd \yith the bloom of youth through HeavVs eternal 
" year. 

« Know, Mortals know, ere first ye sprung, 

^ Ere firjst these orbs in ether hung, 
" I shone amid the heavenly throng ; 

** These eyes beheld Creation's day, 

** This voice began the choral lay, 
^ And taught archangels their triumphant song. 

** Pleas'd I surveyed bright Nature's gradual birth, 
** Saw infant Light with kindling lustre spread, 

** Soft vernal fragrance clothe the flowVing earth, 

** And Ocean heave on it's extended bed 
'< Saw the tall pine aspiring pierce the sky, 
** The tawny lion stalk, the rapid eagle fly. 

*^ Last, Man arose, erect in youthful grace, 
^' Heav'n's hallow'd image stamp'd upon his face ; 
'' And, as he rose, the high behest was given 
'< That I alone, of all the host of Heav'n, 
<< Should reign Protectress of the godlike Youth: 
^ Thus the Almighty spake : he spake and call'd me Truth.'' 

Mason. 

CHAP. XV. 

ODE TO FANCY. 

O PARENT of each lovely muse. 

Thy spirit o'er ray soul diffuse. 

O'er all my artless songs preside. 

My footsteps to thy temple guide^ "% 

To offer at thy tnrf-built shrinp, ^^ - 

In golden cups no costly wine^ 

No murder'd fatling of the flock. 

But flowers and honey from the rode* 
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O Nyn^ph wkb loofet^ flowing faur, ^ 
With bittkin'd W& and 1i>osoiti bare. 
Thy wmi«t uritb i^|ttle-girdle boond, 
Thy brows -with (mlitn ieatfaeis crown'd. 
Waxing in thy snowy hand 
An aU oonuMnding reagic jpiad ; 
^f pow'r to bid fresh 'fijarcfeiis grow 
Tifid d^eerless Laphifiu s barren snow. 
Whose rfpid wlngilby fRgbt centey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 
Wliik the various faindscape lies 

Conspicuous to thy piercins eyes ; ^'' . 

O lover of the desert^ hail! ^ 

Say in what deep and patlSfi^ ^vafe, 
Oi^on what hoary mountjl^fsidey 
'Midst fdUs of water y^t^me, 
'Midst broken rocks, a rugged scene, «^ 

. With green and grassy dales between^ 
'Midst forest dark of aged oak. 

Ne'er echoin|; with the woodman's stroke^ ^*^^ ^ 

Where never human art appeared. 
Nor e'en one stnw^roofd cot was rear^d^ 
Wh^re Nature seeais to sit alone, , 

Majestic on a craggy throne ; ^ 

Tell me the path, sweet wand'jer tell. 
To thy unknown, seql^ester'd cell, 
Wher^ woodbines cluster round the door» 
Where shells and moss o'erlay the floor» 
And on whose top a hawthorn blowi^ 
Amid whos6 thickly woven boughs ^ 

Some nightingale still builds h^ nest^ ^ 

Each evening warbling ihee to tet : ^ 

Then lay n^ by the haunted stn^ara» I 

Rapt in some wild, poetic, dream, ^, \ 
In converse while methinks I rove*^ 

With Spenser through a fairy grove ; ' ^; 

Till suddenly awak'd I hear *^ 

Strange whiaper'd music in ray ear, 
' . * And my glad soul in bliss is dfrown'd^ 
By the sweetly soothing jouod ! 
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Me, GoddcM, by tbe right hand lead, 
jSometiniM throi^ tbe yellow mead, 
Whtire J^ uid white-rob'd Pettce resort. 
And Venus keep* her festive court. 
Where Mirth and Youth each ev'nJDg meet, 
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Let ut witfa silent fAdlsleps go 
To ehamek and the house ii|| wo, 
To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombf. 
Where e«ch sad uigiit some Virgm conies, 
With tfarobbiag breast, and Eaded cfaeak. 
Her promis'd bridegroom's urn to seek; 
Or to some abbey's mould'ring tow'rs. 
Where, to avoid cold winter's show'rs. 
The naked beggar shiv'ritig lies. 
While whisdiag tempests round her rise. 
And trembles lest the toll'ring wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder strike the iyre. 
For my heart glows with martial fire ; 
I feel, I feel, with sudden heat. 
My hig tumultuous bosom beat! 
The trumpet's <ilMgon fierce mine ear, 
A thoosaad' widows' ^neks I bemf; 
" Give me adother horse ! " I cry, 
Lo F the bake OaUic squadrons uyi 

Wtwnce b thb rage ? What spini, mg. 

To battle hurries me away I 
"Tis Fancy, in her fiery car,. 
TVanspoTb nw tothe thii^cst war, 
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There whiris me o'er the tailb of slaio. 
Where Tumult and Destruction reign ; 
Where, mad with paio» the wounded steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead : 
Where siant Terrour stalks around, 
With sullen joy surveys the ground. 
And, pointing to th' ensanguined field. 
Shakes his. dreadful Gorgon shield I 

O guide me from this horrid scene 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green. 
Which lovely Laura seeks, to shun 
The fervours of the mid-day sun; 
The pangs of absence, O remove. 
For Uiou canst place me near my love. 
Canst fold in visionary bliss. 
And let me think I steal a kiss. . 

When young-ey'd, Spring profusely throwi 
From her green lap the pink and rose ; 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender .tale. 
When Autumn cooling caverns seeks. 
And stains with wine hb jolly cheeks. 
When Winter, like poor pilgrim old, 
Shakes his silver beard with cold, 
At ev'ry season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers, Fancy, hear. 

O wacm, enthusiastic Maid, 
Without thv pow*rful, vital aid. 
That breathes an energy divine. 
That gives a soul to ev'ry line ; 
Ne'er may I strive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow'd strain. 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string. 
Save when with smiles thou bidst me sing. 

O hear our prayV ! O hither come 
From thy lamented Shakspeare's toi|ib I 
On which thou lov'st to sit at eye. 
Musing o*er thy darling grave ; 
O Queen of numbers ! once again 
Animate-some c^iosen swain, 
Who, fiird with unexhausted fire. 
May boldly strike the sounding lyre. 
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May rise above the rbyming throng; . . 

Ana with some new linequaU'd lOQg 

0*er all our lisf ning passions reigu» 

O'erwhelm our sods with joy and pain^ ^ 

With terrour shake, with pity mpve. 

Rouse with revenge, or melt with love. 

O deign tf atlt nd his ev'ning wi|ik« 

With him in groves and grottoes talk : 

Teach him to scorn with, frigid art 

feebly to touch th' unraptu^d heart ; 

Like lightning let bis mighty verse 

The bosom's inmost fol£ngi pierce ; 

With native beauties win appUuse, 

Beyond cold critics' studied laws : 

O let each Muse*s fan^e increase I 

O bid Britannia rival Greece I Wakton- 
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CHAP. XVI. 

L' ALX£GRO. 

XXENCB loathed Melancholy, , 

Of Cerberus, and blackest Midnight born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

^Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and siglis unholy. 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads biis jealous wing^ 
And the night raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and lowrhrow'd rocki^ 
As ragged as thy loicks^ 

In dark Cimmerian ^desert ever dwell. 

But come, tliou Goddess fair and ifri?e^: 
In Heav'n yclep'd Euphrosy^e^ . . \ , 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venos at a birth 
With two sist^^ Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore: 

Or whether (asBoine sages ^g) I; . % 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring; 

M 
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Zephyr, with Aurora f^jiDg, • •^*' > * r •*' 
As he met heronee a maymg,' '■ ^' ' *'*• ' ' 
There on beds ol^fet9hlu«,' ' .''.•; 
And fresh blown roses washed iff ^ew/ '^ 
Fiird her with thee a dai;^hter fair, / - »^ ; 

So buxom, hh'the, and debonmr. ' ' 

Haste thee Nymph, and bring witfrlh^ ' 
Jest and youthful Jollity, - • . u . . 
Quips, and Cranks, ^wanton WIte, 
Kods, and Becks, and wreaHt^d Sid^^ 
Such as hang on' Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; " ■ 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding bo^t his sid^ ; 
Come, and trip it as you ffk 
On the light fantastic f^e. 
And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirdi, admit me of thy crew, • .^ 
To live with her, and live with thee^ 
In unreproved pleasures Iree : 
To hear the lark begin his flighty 
^ And singing startle ^e dull night, 
From his watch-tow'r in the skies. 
Till the d^pled davvn doth' rise;, 
' !tben to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good morripw, ^ 
Through thi swcetbrier, or the vmef 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the dock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknesr thin. 
And to liic sta<*, or the barn door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 
Oft listening how tlie hounds add; him& . 
Cheerly rouse the slumbVin^ mon^ 
From Oie side of somcf lioar hiH^ 
Through the high wood ethoihgstirfll: 
Some time walking fM unseen • '- 
By hecfge-row elms^ ok^ lA\kftksfpet»^ 






Right against the easta» fate. 
Where the great Siui begins hit state, 
Rob'd in flames, and amber hght. 
The clouds in thousand Hv'ries d^Iit ; 
While the ploo^miau^ near at hand^ 
Whistles o'er the lurr^m'd knd, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his sithe» 
And ev'ry sheplierd teUs hb tak /^ 
Under the hawthorn in tlus dale. ^^ > 

Straight mine eje hath caught mm flmmttt^ -' 
While the lands<?«fe rovad it noieasures^ 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling Hocks do stray ; . . i 

Mountains on whose barrea breaat 
The laboring clouds 40 often rest; 
Meadows trimrM»thdaisfea pied;; 
Shallow brooks^ and rsvers widt.*. 
Tow'rs and battlem^its it tees' . . 

Bosom'd high in tufted tr«ea^ 
Where peir^ipsrfloiiie beauty Uei, 
The Cynosure of neighb!nBg eyetti 
Hard by, a coUage-chimttev smokea^ 
From betwixt two aced oaks. 
Where Corydo&and Th^vse met, 
Are at their sav'ry dianerset 
Of herbs, and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis. dresses: 
And then in ha&te her bow'r u^ le»ve% 
With Thestylis to bwd thesh^Kves ;. 
Or, if the earlier season lead^. 
To the tann*d haycock in the mead. ' 

Sometimes, with secure delight. 
The upland hamlets wUl mvito. 
When the merry belkiriag round* j 

And thejocmidrebefksso^Ml 
To many a youth, and many a mab^ 
Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 
And young and old come ioftb to phy 

On a ton^me JMtidigr^ 

MS 
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T91 the fivelong daylight iaO ; 
Then to the spicy nutbroWn ale. 
With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets ate ; 
She was pinchVI, and ptiU'd, she said. 
And he bv friar's lantern led ; 
TeUf how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn hb cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glhnpse of mom. 
His shad*wy flail had thresh'd the com. 
That ten day-tabourers could not end ; 
Then hes him down the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at tlie fire hb hairy strengHi, 
And, cropfuly out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock hb matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whisp'ring winds soon 'luU'd asleep. 

Tow'red cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 
' Where throngs of knighti and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, > 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and judge the prixe 
Otwit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. - 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With masque and antique pageantry. 
Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eve^ by haunted stream. 
Then io the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonsou's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, F«ic/s childy 
Warble hb native woodnotes wild. 

And ever ^against eating cares 
Lap me in fott Lydian airs, 
Married to iasmortal verse. 
Such as the melting soul maypiooey 
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Id notes with mUny a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes runnings 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of Harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 

From golden shimber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elysian flow'rs, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of PlutOy to have quite set tree 

His half regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. MtLtON. 

CHAP. XVII. 

IL PENSEROSO. 

XIEKCB vain deluding joys. 

The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 

How little you bestead, 

Or fill Uie fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell i^somt idle br^b. 
And fancies fond wkh gaudy shapes possetf. 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the tunhMms^ 
Or likest hov'ring dreams, 

The fidile pensioners of Morpheus'! train. 
But hail, tlKNi Goddess, sage and holy ! 
Hail divinest Meianeholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright. 
To hit the sense of human sight. 
And therefore to our weaker view 
Overlaid with bhick, shud wisdom's hae: 
Black, but such v»m esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem. 
Or that starred Ethiop queen, tl»t strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
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The leftHiyniph^ and tbeir pow'n e i fanda d * 

Yet tiiou art higher far descended ; 

Thee bright-hair'd Vesta long of yost 

To soUta^ Saturn hor^; 

Hb daughter she (ia Saturn's reigtt ' 

Such mixture was not h^ a stain). 

Oft in gVooinf ring bow^ and ghuks 

He net her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 

While yi||t there was no Tear of Jove* 

Come, pensive mpn, devout and pore^ « 

Sober> steadfast, and .demure* ' 
All in a robe of darkest gndn 
FUwing vrith mfyestic train, . 
And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step and musing gait. 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine e<ves ; 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, tA 
With a sad leadeDL dowaiward cast. 
Thou fix tiiem on the earth as fast; 
And jom vrith thee cdlni Peace, Md Qlai^ 
Spare Fast, that oft wi^ Gods^dolh ^hd^ 
And knar 'Hie Miises'in a riag 
Aye round about Jove's altar wig ; > 
,4^Md add to these retiied LeeMre, 
That in trim gardens takes his pfaasuset; 
Bat iUBt and cfaibf^ unth &ee bfii^ 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fi'ry-whe^led ihffoae, 
llie cherub CpMn^platioa ; 
And the mute Silence hist fldong, 
'Less Philomel wiU deign a aang. 
In hb swartM^ asMest plight 
Smoothing the ruggtd braw ol Nigl^ 
While CynHna chedfs her dngbft yokcv 
Gently io^«r W accuslomVlioak ; 
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Sweet bird, th^t sbuBA'st the noise #f iqU}^ 

Most musical, n^ost mthwcholy I . 

Thee, chantitps* oft the woods among* 

I woo to heai; thy ev'iihig 4ong ; 

And missing thee, I walk uneee* . 

On the dry sipootii sliiwrea gieeii» 

To behold the wand'mg ftto^a^ 

Hiding nfei^ kf^t Ugbtst Aooa, 

Dke one that ha<} l^eon leA sfstray 

Throuch the Heav V wid« pathlm "fr^iy ; , 

And on, as if her h^^ ^ bow'c^ 

Stooping through a fhtey cloud* 

oft on a {ilM #f nsiiig.grorj«l 
I bear the f ai;-ott ti^rfew souii4» 
Over some wide*VAleff*d »horcw 
Swinging slow- .with sulhsD . roar. 

Or if the ajr will not permit» 
Some still, removed pluoe wtU iit» 
Where glowing ^aibers through the room 
Teach light; t« tomUffitk a |^m» 
Far from M rtawt of roiiAh» 
Save the cricket on Uw beftirllw 
Or the bfUoMUi'f 4iro«r^, cbaria, 
To bless the doors froip nightiy. harA. 

Or kt my lamp aimidaigbl hour 
Be seen <m sfm^ebifh lonely ton^iv 
Where I may oft outwratcb ibe Bear*. 
With thrice grept H^mwd, «r uaypbera 
The spirit of Plato, to iwaiDld 
What worlds^ fir .wfafit vasft ri^us .bold 
Th* immortal vmdt that hath forsof k 
Her mansion in tbcs ilesbly «ook ; , 
And of those dMBOns that Mrf loiMid 
In fire, air^ilood* or wider gfound* 
Whose power bath a. true icP9S0i4 . , 
With planed or wHb elefqest 

Sometiioi^'M goiieous Tragedy 
In scepUied ptll com^ swe^pii^g 1^, 
Presenting Tb^^» ^ Pek^' M«% 
Or the. tale of Tloy divine. 
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Or what ^oagb rare) of later age. 
Ennobled hath tlie buskio'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin ! that thy pow'r 
Might raise Musaeus from his bow'r. 
Or bid the soul ci Orpheus sing * . ^ 

Such notes as, warbled to the striae. 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's chee^ 
And made Hell grant what Love did Seek; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wile, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glaw, 
And of the wond*rous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king (Md ride ; ^ 

And if aught else great birds beskie 
In sage and solenm tunes have sung^ 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung; 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus Night oft see me in thy pale caieer, 
Till civil-suited Mom appear. 
Not trick*d and f rouoc'd as she was wml ^ 

With the attic boy to hunt. 
But kerchiefd in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud^ ^ 

Or usber'd with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops froni off the eavet. 

And when the sun beeias to fling 
His flarine bean^ me, Goddess^ mng 
To archea walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan lovef. 
Of pine or monamental oftk, 
Where the rude ax with heaved stroke 
Was never heard, the Nymphs to daunts 
Or fright them f^m their hallow'd hitti^* 
There in close covert by sonDe brook. 
Where no profoner eye may look. 
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Hide me from da/s garbh eye, 

While the bee with boncy'd tl^gh. 

That at her flowVy work doth sing. 

And the watc^rs murmuring. 

With such coqcert as thev keep. 

Entice the dewy-feather'd Sleep : 

And let some Strang mysterious dream . 

Wave at his winga m airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by sOnie spirit to mortals good. 

Or th'* unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail, 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof. 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow. 
To the full-voiced quhre below. 
In service high, and anthems dear, 
As may with sweetne^, through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacks. 
And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hennitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of evVy star that Heav'n doth sbew» 
And evVy herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old Experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melancholy, ghre^ 
And 1 with thee wil^ choose to live. MiLTOK. 
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CHAP, xvni, 

MORNING nYMN. 

1 HESZ are lliy elorioos works, Parest of good ; 
AUnigfatj! tlikie mis unWersal fnooey 
Thus wondrous fairl thyself bo# wondrous then! 
Unspeakable! who sitt'st abore these Heav*iis» 
To ns mTisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowliest works : yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thouglii, and pow^ li^uie. 
Spesk ye, who bM can tell, ye sons of light; 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And cond symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne lejoicW ; ye in HeaT'n, 
On earth jom all ye creawres to extol 
Him fint, him last, him midst, and witlmut ieiid. 
Fakest of stars, last in the train of niglit, 
If better thoa belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day* that crown'st the smilii^ mom 
With thy brifht circlet, prase him in thy spliere. 
While day arises, tharsweet hoar of prime. 
Thou Sun„ «f 'Uhs great world lM(th eye and soul^ 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal «iHirse,fcK>tli when thou ofindb'st^ 
And when high noon bast gained, and when thou iall'st» 
Moon, that new meet'st the orioit Itoi, now fl/it 
With the fix'd stars, fia'd in tiwir orb tlmt flics ; 
And ye five other unmd'ring fires, that ni«ve 
In mystic dance, mot without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldot btrdi 
Of Nature's woml^ thtt in quatmiien run 
Peipetual circle, nmltiform, and mix, 
And nimrish all things; fet your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker slili new praise. 
Ye mists, and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the Sun pnint your fleecy skirts witJi gold. 
In honour to the world's great Author rise; 
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Whether to ded( m\h clouds th' uncojour'd Ajp 

Or wet the thirsty earth with (ailing show*i;^ 

Rising, or falling, still advance his pi:aise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow^ 

Breathe soft or Joud ; and ware your tops, ye puir% \ 

With ev*ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountahis, and ye that warble> as ye flow. 

Melodious jnunnurs, warbliog tune his praiie., 

Join voices all y^ living souls ; ye birds^ 

That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wiogSf and in your notes his praise# 

Ye that in waters glide^ and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tr^ad, or lowly creep; 

Witness if 1 l>e sUeut, morn or ev^n. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my soqg, ^nd taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good : and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

Diapene it, as now light di4^ ^^ dark. liliLTOK. 



^^»^i»^»^^^<»^. 



CHAP. XIX. 

. OTIE WiOOKESS OF UPE.) 

All Uie world's a Mage, 

And all the men and wonien i^efdy pl»y!flij: ' 

They \mmt tibeur exits ttod their estraiicei^ 

And one mail in hb fime plays many parts ; 

His iMits bemg sevea ages. Fhrst the infant, ' 

Muling and puking in the nursea arms» 

And then the whining schoolboy, wM his sateb^ 

And shining moniing face, creeping h'ke sawi 

UnWiUingly to scho(3. And then tiie lover, 

Sighing like lumaoe, with a wofiil ballad 

Made to his mistrcs' eyebrow. Tiien a soldier. 

Full of strange oa^, ajid bearded like the pard^ 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble scputatbii 
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£T*n in the cannon*! mouth. And then the juslieey 
In hdi round belly, with good capon Un'd, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cu^ 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And 10 he plays his part. The sixth age ahifli 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on »de ; 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning acam toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends thb strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ev'ry thing. 

Shakspeare 



»»#«»»#»»*»»*»#» 



CHAP. XX. 



THE ENTRY OF BOUNGBROKE AND BICHARD INTO 

LONDON. 

DUIUI AMD DUCHBSI OF YORK. 

i>Mc^. IMy lord, you told me you would tell the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off. 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 
' York, Where did I leave ? 

Duch. At that sad stop, my lord, 
Where rude, misgovern'd bands, from window-tops, 
Threw dust and rubbish on king Richard s head. 

York, Then, as I said, the dake, great Bolingbroke« 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow, but stately- pace, kept on his course : 
While all tongues crieo, God save thee, Bolingbroke I 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 
So manv greedy looks of youn^ and old 
niirough casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage : and that all the walb 
With painted imag*ry had said at once itl , 
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Jesu preserve thee! wekone Bolingbroke ! 
While be, from one side to the other tummg. 
Bare headed^ lower thao hb proud steed's necky 
Bemoke them thus : I Aink you, countrymeo ; 
And thus still doing, thus he passed along. 

Duck* Alas! poor Richard, where rides he the whiles 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly heot on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Ev'n so, or with mnch more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard : no man cried, God ^ave him ! 
No joyful tongue gaVe him his welcome home : 
But dust was. thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such centle sorrow he shook off 
(His face still coimMiting with tears and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience,) 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted. 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 
But Heaven hath a hand in these events. 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

Shakspiare. 

CHAP. XXI. 

I4IFE. 

—Reason thus with life : 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would reck : a breath fliou art. 

Servile to all Uie skyey influences, 

That do thb habitatiou, where thou keep'st. 

Hourly afflict ; merely tliou art death's fool ; 

For him thou labour'st by tb^ flight to shun. 

And yet runn'st tow'rd him still. Thou art not noble ; 

For all th' accommodations that thou.bear'st 

Are nurs'd by baseness : thou'rt by no means Talianl ; 

For thpH dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Of a^frifbr worm. ' Thy l>est of rest is sleep* 



r 
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And that Ibou bit provol^st ; ^et ^rotsly learVt 

Thy death, wfakfa i» no move. Tbou'it not thjsdf ; 

For thou ttxiflfst on many a tbousaiid ^raiiu^ 

That issue o«t of dust. Happy^hon art not ; • ' 

For what thou hast not, still tbou stHv'jt to ^t ; 

And what thou bast, foi^ett'st. Thou art not certab; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 

After the moon. , If thou art rkh, thou'rt poor; 

For, like an ass, whose back with iu^ts bows. 

Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a journey, ' .. 

And death unfoadeth tbe^. Pridid thou hut non^'t 

For ^ own l>owels, which do cdl thee aire. 

The mere effusion of thy proper loins; 

Do curse the Gout, Serpigo, and the Rheum, 

For ending thee no soonei^. Thou hast nor youth nor age ; 

But as it wef« an after dian^r^s sleep. 

Dreaming on both ; for aU thy blessed ybath 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied Eld ; and when thwi'rt old and rich. 

Thou hast neither heat, afiSeetion, limb, nor bounty^ 

To make thy riches {feasant. Whi^'l yeit in this 

That bears the name of life f yet in this life 

Ue hid more thousand deaths ; yet death we fear. 

That makes these odds aU even. > Suakspbaub. 



CHAP. XXII. 

HOTSPUirS DESCRIFtlO^ OF A MR. 

i' 

I DO Jcmember niien tlie fight was done. 
When I was dry with rage ami eatrene toiS, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon jny.swordy 
Came there a ceitaio hnrd, neat, trimly drenTd; 
Fresh as a bridegroom, aiid his chin, new leap'd* 
ShoWd like a stubble land at harvest lioaie. 
He was perfumed like a mSliner ; 
And Wixt his finger and his thun^ he kaM 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon . . 
He gave his nose, and tooikA away again ; 
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. Who, 4)6rewilli angiy, when it next tmrnt ihe^ . 
Took it in snuff.-^And still he sraiPd, and lalk'd ; 
And M the «oWers' t^ dead b^ea (»y, ' 
lie caird them uotaogot knv/eB, vmvaaam&Af^ \ < 
To bring a slovenly, onhsaidsome corst 
Betwixt the wind and his nobMity. 
With many holiday and lady terms . 
He question'd me : jmimg the rest demanded . 
My prisoners, in y/mr Majesty's i>ehatf . . 
I then, all smarting with my woundsi. feeing galTil 
To be so pester'd with a poprnjay. 
Out of niy grief, and.my iiiqpatienee;, 
Answered negH^ntly, I know not what : 
He should, or should not ; |or.he made me mad^ ' 
T^ 0ee him shine so bri^k, an4^flmelLso sweety 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God save the mark!) 
And tellmg me, the sovere^n'st thing on earth 
Was spermaceti for an inwutl bruise ; , 
And that it was .great pity, so it was. 
This villanous saltpetre should ht d^'jd ', 
Out of the boweb of the havndess e»rth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had de8l»Qy*8 
So cowardly : and, but for these ^riie.gunii 
He would himseU have been a soldier. 
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CHAP, xxni. 

CLARENCES DREAM. 

CuOlElfCB AND BrAKBIIBD^.' 



k. i^HT looks your Grace so heavSy to day! 
% O, I have pass'd a miserable night. 



BraL Wi 

C/an 
Sb'full of ligly sights, of ghastly dreams^ 
That as I am a christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another sucli a night, 
Though 'tWere to "buy a world of happy da^; 
So lull of dismal terromr was the time ! 
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JBrdk. WkH was your drtaniy. m lord? I pray you 
tell me. ^ *• 

Cka-. Methoufifat that I had hrfj^m from tke towV» 
And was embark'a to crois to Burgundy^ 
And in my company my brother Qio'ster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd England, 
And cited up a thousand heai^ times^ 
During the wan ol York and Lancaster, 
That had behdni us. As we pass'd along 
Upon the giddy looting of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ster stumbled, and in {alltng « . 
Strack me (that sought to stay him) overboard, 
Into the tumblmg billows of Qie main. 

Lord I Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of waters in my ears I 
What si^ls of ugly death witbin my eyes ! 
I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
•A thousand men, that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wed|;es of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvidu'd jewels ; 
Some lay in dead men's sculls ; and in those holes . 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere in scpm of eyes, reflecting gems, . 
Tbat woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep. 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of death^ 
To gaze upon the secrets of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strife 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept ill my soul, and would not kt it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 
But smotber'd it within my panting' bulk. 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brdk. Awak'd you not with this sore a^bny ? , ^ 

Clar. No, no ; my dream was lengthen'd after life ; 

then began the tempest to my soul : 

1 pass*d, methought, the melancholy flood. 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. / } 

The first that there did greet my stranger-soul. 
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Was my great father-iii-law> renowned Warwick, 

Who cried akw d ■ * * What scourge ior perjury 
, ** Can thb daik monarfhy afford false Clarence i** 

And so he vanished* TheAicame wand'ring by 

A shadow like an angel, wun bright hair « 

I>abbled in blo^d, kud he diriek'd out aloud 

*^ Clarence is come I false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 

'* That 8tabb*d me in the field by Tewksbury ! 

'' Seize on him, furies ! take him to your torments 1 ** 

With that, m^tbought, a legion of foul ^endf 

Environ'd me, and howled in mine ean * 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

I trembling wak*d ; and for a season after 

Could not bdieve but that I was in Hell ; 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Br ah. No marvel, lord, that it afhri^hted you; 

I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. Ah ! Brakenbury, I have done those things, 
« That now give evidence against mv soul, 

For Edward's sake ; and see how he requites roel 

Q God !. if my deep'pray'rs dsmnol appease thee. 

But thou wilt be aveng'd on my misdeeds. 

Yet execute tiiy wrath on me alone : 

spare my guiltless wife, and my ppor children ! 

1 prithee, .Brakenbury, stay by me : 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

SHAl^SPEARlr 

CHAP. XXIV. 
QUEEN MAB. 

O THSM I tee queen' Mab has been with you. 
She is the fancy's midwife, and' she comet 
In shape i^ biggei* than an agirte-stone 
On the forefinger of an ahterman ; 
Drawn with a team of lilHe atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggoA-spokes made oi long apinaen' Icga a 
The cover, of the wings of §ras8hO|^;crs ; 
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The traceif of the SMiaUesI spider's web ; ' > 

The coUuBy ol the aKKmshiiie's crafty Immm; 

Her wUipy 4>f cskbel's boms ; th^^tath «^ ffaiL; 

Her waggoner, a stnail gny^oaitd gnat. 

Not half so big as a rannd'iitpe -wbaa 

Prick'd kwat iSm l»ty linger of a maid. 

Her «faariot is an eapty faaeel-iiiit. 

Made by the joiner acfuirrel, or old grulity 

Time oitt oi mM the fairiei' conch-waheci. 

And in thb 8|flle she galops, njglrt bj ntght. 

Through lovers* brains, and then they dream ol lore ; 

On courtiers' knees, that dneani on curtsies starai^ * 

O'er hiWYers'' fingers, who straight dream on^fees: 

O'er ladies* lips, who skndght on kIsKa dream : 

Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose. 

And thenidreams he otsmelfaig oot a suit : 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-p^'s tail, 

Tickting the parson as be fies asleep; . . 

Then dreams he M another benefice. 

Sometimes she ddveth o'er a sokfier'^ neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign tfarueti. 

Of breaches, ambosc a does, Spanish bindes, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 

Drums in his eats, at which he sluls and wakes^ 

And being thus frighted swears a^[ifny>>or two,^ 

And sleeps again; Shaksfsabk. 

* 

CHAP. XXV. 

APOTHECARY. 

I DO remember an ^apothecary, 

And bereidioiits he 'dw<3ki, wliom late 1 6oled 

In tatter'd weeds, wSlh cverwheinni^ browsy 

Culling of simides ; meagve were Ins looks? 

Sharp Misery badwoni him to tfie honest 

And in hb needy shop a toitoise kaog, * 

An alligator stufi'd, and other akbs 

Of ill liiap^ Indies; andabont histbdvea 

A beggarly neoomt ol^pplyboiief^ 
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Green earlbeBpoU, hMden, and aMvty irifdc. ' 
Remnants of paokiitfciidy and okl cakes ol rawb 
Were thinly acatler'd tQ make lq[> a s1k>w. 
Noting this p^'tjijj^ myself I saM^ 
An' if a man did need a poison now. 
Whose sale is prtseot death 10 Mkntua^ .: ^ .. - ' 
Here lives a caitiff wntjcii would sell jt iSm^ 
O, this same thought did but forenm n^ oeed^ ' 
And this same neeify unm mastsdl it ase. 
As I remember, this should be the house* 

CHAP. XXVI. 

< ^<n>B TO fiv^mrOb : ; 

I F aught of oaten atop^ or pastlial saiig» 

May hope, chasle £ae, to sootfLj|fa|r.niodesl mx 

Like tiiy own solemn springs^ 

Thy-springs, and dyiag gal«v 

O Nymph resenr'd, while, now the Mght-liair^d sun^ 

Sits on yon western tent,. whose daudy aktiU^ . 

With brede ediereal woi^e, 

<* O'crfaang his wary bcidri 

• • — ... • I 

/ • • • »\ ^ . , 

Now aur is hnsh'dy mpf^ where ^ wcdb^ycd ba^ 
With short shrill shrieks^flits by on leifthtai iii»& 

Or where the beetle winds 

HH sndllbat sMien hMai^ 

« - ■• , ' . . , ' 

As oft he rises 'midsl the twiSg^paUi, 
Against the pilgrim^btsfne in faeadlesalKt: 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

TokvatlttsomciofteUaMiiit > 

Whose numbers, steaKag tima|^il^ vbHrk'niof vale, 
May not unseemly" wi^ i^ ititlaeastsiti^ 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial lov'd return 1 
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For friMB thy Md^ ttar iriaiig shofws . 
Hk paly circlet, «i & wuniag lamp 

The feagraat Hews^ and Elfct 

WliD flepC in flow'n t||e day» 

And many a Nvmph who wreatket ber brows mth aedlge^ ^ 
And shedf the nreui'niiM; dew, and fovelier ftill, 

The pensife neasmres sweet 

Prepare thy shad'wy car. 

Then Mid; cdm Vet'ress, where some sheety lake 
-Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow'd pik^ ^ 

Or iq>land follows gray 

Reflea it's.kttt coolgkanu 

Bat when dull bhisl^rii^ winds, or dri^riog ram. 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hn^ 

That from the momtafli's side 

Views wilds, and swelliog fioodi^ 

And hamlets brown, and dim diseoiver^d spires, . 
And hears their sim|^ bell, and marks o'er aU . * 

Thy detvy fiaoers draw 

The gradual <rasky veil. 

While Spring shall poor kb skow'rs, as ok be wont^ 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest £\e t 

'Wakt Summer Ioifcs to sport 

Beneath thy kng^img light i 

While sallow Autmnn ffllsifay bq» wjliileafies ; . 
Or Winter, bell'wing through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinhmg tridn. 

And rudely rends tlqr robes; 

So long, sure found b cn e atk thy Syhao shed, ' 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Sdenoe, rose-lipp'd Health, 

Thy gentlest infiaence own, 

And hymn thy fav'iite name I CouiHsu 
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chap: xxyii. 

ODE TO SFRINO. 

SwEBT daughter of a rough and aloniiv snv, 
Hoar Winters blooming child, delightful Spring I 

Whose luishom lodis with leaves 

And swelling' buds are crown'd f 

J*rom the ^en islands of eternal youth, 

(Cropi'd with fresh, blooms, and ever-springing shade) 

Turn, hither «tum thy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice. 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed, 
Or Lydian flute, can sooth the madding jHrinds^ 

And through tiie stormy deep 

Breathe thy own tender calm. 

Thee, best belov'd ! the vugin tiam await. 
With songs, and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and downy lawns. 

With untir'd feet; and cull thy earliest sweets 
Tq weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 

Of him, the favoured youth. 

That prompts their whiiper^d s^^ 

Unlock thy copious stores ; those tender show'rs 
That dfiop theur sweetness on the infant budsy 

And silent dews ^t swdl 

The milky ear's green stem. 

And feed the flow'ring osier's early shoots ; 

And call tJiose winds, which through the wMap^ring bought 

With wann and pleasant breath 

.Salute titts blowing flow'riw 
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And nothing 8tn>e8yMir«^bdt»i|litiP^Hriiftr;.';.^o $1 > 

All various Nature pressing oa'tlka htsni^*, '<^ ^^;>ui ^ 

An ek^ant suWmnc^f cotttenl, t< . ^ i iv. ^ / 

Retireinent, rural qiiicl, fnenMiip^ bboks^** ^ * ^-^ ^ * 

Ease and alternate labour, uftMltfey -"i ^ 

Progressive virtue, and appvo^g Heav>*n. 

These are the matchless joys of virtuows love v ' 

And thus their moments fly. The Seasons thus. 

As ceaseless round a jamns world they roH^ 

Still find them ha|^y; «id conlKtiting Spring 

Sheds htar own rosy'gariand on their heads : 

Till ev'ning comes at last, serene and mild ; 

When, after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamoured more, «i more resemblance sw^ 

With many a proof of reooUected love. 

Together down they sink in social sleep ; 

Together freed, thetr gentle ^rils fly 

To scenes where love and bliai immoftal reign. 



^ 
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CHAP. XXIX, 

THE PLEASURES OF RETIRSMfiNll 

O KNEW he but his hapfuaess, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a dioice few retir*d» 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
What though the dome be Wantiog, who^e proud gate 
Each morning vomits oiit the snefSkiag cfodmI^ / « - 
Of flatf rers false, and in their turn abus'd ! . • 

Vile intercourse! What thoi^h the glittering robe, 
Of ev'iy hue reflected light can pm^ r a 

Or floating loose, or stiff witb ma«y goW, <: 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What though, froiti utmost land and 9ea purvey'd» ^ 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and. death? What though his bowl 
Flames not with costly: juiee ; nor sunk in b^ds. 
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Oft of gay ctre, he tosses oat the night. 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in me state ? 

What though he knows not those fantastic joys. 

That still amuse the wanton, still deceive; * 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments undelightea all i 

Sure peace b his ; a solid life estranged 

From disappointment and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

When Heav'n descends in show'rs ; or bends the bought 

When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 

Or in the wintry glel>e whatever Kes 

Concealed, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, ' 

Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streamsi 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 

Or thrown at large amid the fragtant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song*. 

Dim grottoes, gleaming k^es, and fountains clear. 

Here too dwells simple Truth ; plain Iimocence ; 

Unsullied Beauty ; sound unbroken Youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever-blooming ; unamMtious Toil ; ' 

Calm Contemplation ; and poetic Ease. 

The mge of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man, who, from the world escap'd, 
In still retreats and flow'ry solitudes, 
1\> Nature's voice attends, from month to month. 
And day to day, through the revolving year : 
Admiring, sees her in her ev*ry shape ; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart ; 
Takes what she lib'ral gives, nor thinks of more. 
He, when young Spring protrudes the bursting gems;, 
Marks the first bua, and sucks the healthful gale , 
Into his freshened soul ; her genial hours 
He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 
And not an op'ningblbssom breathes, in vain. 
In sunmier he, beneath the living shade, 

N 
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Such at o*er frind Tempe wont to ware. 

Or Heinus coo^ i«ada wliat Iho Mxm o£ these. 

Perhaps, has'ln immortal numhers tmig ; 

Or what she dictates writes: aad» oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices io the ▼ig'rous year. 

Wheo Autumn's yellow lustre gikb the wotM, 

And tempts the sidded swain into the field, 

Seix'd by the general joy, Ws heart distenda - 

With gentle throes ; and, thvoi^h ^ t&j^ glewtts 

Deep musing, fktn he best exerts Ms song. 

Ev'n winter wild to him is foil of bliss« 

The m%^l7 tempest, and the hoary waste. 

Abrupt, and deep, streteh^d o'er the buried earth, 

Awake to solemn thought. At mgfat 1^ skies, 

Disclos'd and khidled bf refining fao^ 

Pour ev'ry lustre on th' waited eye. 

A friend, a book, the stei^ing hows secure, * 

And mark ^m down for wisdom. Vf ilk sw^it vnm^ 

O'er land and sea th' ima^natioa roams ; 

Or truth, divine^ brei^ing on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolds hb pow'rs i 

Or in lus l^ast heroic wtne bunis. 

The touch^ kindred too and kwe lie feds ; .^ 

The modest eye, whose beams on his alone 

Ecstatic shine ; the little stroiig embrace 

Of prattling children, twisted rownd hit ned^ 

And emulous to please him, calhng forth 

The fond parental soul. Nor purpose ^y, 

Amusement^ dance, or song, he sternly seon^ t 

For happiness and true philosophy ^ ' ^ 

Are of the eoctal still, and smiling kind. 

This is the life which those who &et in guilt, 

And guilty cities, never knew •> the life 

I-ed by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 

Mlien angels dwelt, and God himsetf, wi^mmi. 



CHAP; XXX. 

. r 

OEJSWB. 

From HcaVu my strains begin ; from Hea^n desfceacb 

The flame of genius to the human breast, 

And love, and beauty, and poetic joy, 

And inspiratton. Ere ^e r»diant Son. 

Sprang from the east, or 'midst therattlt of nigbt 

The Moon suspended her serener lamp; 

Ere mountaiusy woods, or streams adom'd the gIob^» 

Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore ; 

Then liv'd th' almighty One ; then, deep retii'^d 

In hb unfathom'd essence^ view'd the forms. 

The forms eternal of created thuigs ; 

The radiant sun, the mo&t/n noctemal feimp. 

The mountains, woods, and streams, the roUiog globe. 

And Wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 

Of days on them his love divine he fix'd, 

His admiration : till in^ time -complete. 

What he admir*d, and lov'd, his vital snule 

Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 

Of life informing each orgamc f iiame ; 

Hence the green earth, and wBd resounding waves ; 

Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold.; 

And clear autumnal skies, and vernal show'cs ; . . . 

And all the fair variety of things. 

But not alike to ev'ry mortal eye 
Is this great scene unveifd. For since the ckimi 
Of social life to diH'rent labours urge 
The active pow'rs of man ; with wise intent 
The band of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a diffrent bias, and to each 
Decrees it's province in the common toil. 
To some shte taught the fabric of the sphere. 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars. 
The golden zones of Heav'n : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things. 
Of time, and space, and fate's unbroken chainr; 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
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She led o*er Tales and mountabs, to explore 

What healins virtue swells the teiider veins 

Of herbs and flow*rs ; or what the bframs of mom 

Draw forth, dbtilling from the clifted rind 

In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes 

Were destin'd : some within a finer mould 

She wrought and tempered with a purer flame. 

To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds 

The world's harmonious volume, there to read 

The transcript of himself. On ev*iT part 

They trace the bright impressions of his hand ; 

In earthy or air, the meaqow s purple stores, 

The moon's mild radiance, or the virgin's form 

Blooming with rosy snules, they see portray'd 

That uncreated Beauty which delights 

The Mind supreme. They also feel her charms^ 

£namour*d : they partake th* eternal Joj^. 
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CHAP. xxxi. 

GREATNESS. 



* y't 



1 i 






Say, why was man so eminently rais*d 

Amid the vast creation? why ordain'd 

Tlirough life and death to dart bis piercing eye. 

With thoughts bevond the limits of his frame ? 

But that th' Onmipoteiit might send him forth. 

In sight of mortal and inimortal pow'rs. 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice ; to exalt 

Hb generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of passion and of sense. 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain,. , 

To hold his course unfalt'ring, while the voice 

Of Truth and Virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th* applauding smile of Heavit. Else wherefore 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope. 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
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And mocks possession ? Wberefore >)«rts the muMly 

With such iresistless ardour toein^brace' 

Majestic forms ; impatient to be free i 

Spuming the gross control o{ wilful might ; 

Proud of tlie strong contention of her toils ; 

Proud to be daring I Who but ratlier turns 

To HeaVn's broad fire his unconstrained yiew» 

Than to the ^^mm'ting of a waxen flame ! 

Who tbat» from Alpine heights^ hb lab*ring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizpn, to survey 

Nilus, or Ganges, rolling his bright wave , ' 

Through mountains, plains^ through emphres black willi 

shade. 
And continents of sand, will turn his gaz^, 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill. 
That murmurs at his feet ? The high-born soul 
Discos to rest her Heav*n-aspiring wing 
Beneath it's native quarry. Tir'd of earUi 
And thb diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of aur ; pursues the flying storm ; 
Hides on the voUe/d lightning through the heav'ns ; 
Or yok'd with whirlwii^ and the northern blast 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Tben high she soars 
The blue profound, and hor ring round the Sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light ; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effus'd 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets ; through it*s burning signs, 
Exulting, measures the perennial whe^l 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light as with a milky zone 
Invests the orient. Now amaz'd she views 
Th' empyreal waste» where happv spirits hold. 
Beyond this concave lleav'n, their <falm abode ; 
And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 
Has travell'd the profound six thousand yearii 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal thinci. 
Ev'n on the barriers of the world imtir d 
8lie meditates th' eternal depth below ; 
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TBI, half wcoiluig, down Ahe headlong steep 

She pluoget; sood o'erwhelm'd and twalloVd up 

la that immense of heing. There her hope^ 

Kest at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, the toVreiga Maker said. 

That not m bunbie nor ia brief delight. 

Not in the fadiag echoes of renown, 

PowVs purple robes, nor Pleasure's flowery lapv 

The soul should find enjoyment : but from thesd 

Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Throu^ all th' ascent of things enlaiKp her view, 

TiH evVy bound at length should dtsaj[)pear. 

And infmite perfection close the scene. AkbkbidB. 

* 

CHAP. XXXIL 

NOVELTT. 

O ALL now to mbd what hi|^ capacious pow*n 
Lie folded up in man : how rer b^ond 
The praise en mortals may th' eternal growth 
Of nature t0 perfection half divine 
Expand the blooming soul ! What pity then ' 
Should sloth's unkindlY fogs depress to earth 
Her tender blossom, cMce the streams of life, 
And blast her spring ! Far otherwisii desiipi'd 
Almighty Wisdom.; Nature's happy cares 
Th' obedient heart far otherwise inidine. 
Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unknown 
Strikes thcTquick sense, and wakes each acUve powV 
To brisker measures : witness the neglect ' 

Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transport once ; the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment ; the sober zeal 
Of age, commeMtmg on prodigious thin^. 
For such the bounteous providence of lleav'i^ 
In ev'r}' breast implanting this desire 
Of objects new and strange, to urge us on. 
With unremitted labour to pursue 
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Those sacred stores, that wait the rip'nkig soul 
In Truth's exhaustion hosonk Wdat need words 
To paint it's pow*r } For tlui^ the daring youtk' 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arm% 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensile save, 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmful damp, 
Hangs o*er the nckly taper ; and untir*d. 
I'he virgin follows, with enchanted step. 
The- mazes of scmie wise and wondrous tale, 
From mom to eye, unmindful of her form. 
Unmindful of Ihe happv dress that stofe 
The wishes of the youth, when ev'ry maid 
With envy pin'd. Hence finally hy night 
The village matron, round the blaziag heartily 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales. 
Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits ; of the dtaifa-bed adl 
Of him who robb*d the widow, and devoured 
The orphan's p<Hiioa ; of unquiet souls 
Ris'n from the grave to ean the heavy guilt 
Ol deeds in life coaceal'd ; of shap^ that walk 
At dead of night) and dank their chains, and wavt 
The torch of Hell aroimd the murd'rer's bed« 
At ev'ry solemu pause the crowd recoil^ 
Gazing each 'Otoef qieedikss, and congeal'd 
With shiv'riag^sighs :' till eager for th' event. 
Around the beldam all erect thev hang, 
Each trembling-btart with gratehil terroucs <|uelf d. ' 

AkbxsioBt 

CHAP, xxxni. 

PHUANtHBOPY, 

W^HEN erst Contagion, with mepbitic breath. 
And wither*d Famine, yig'd the work of death : 
Marseilles' good bishop, London's gen'rous mayor. 
With food and faith, with med cine and with pray'r, 
Rais'd the weak bead, and stay'd the parting sigh. 
Or with new life relum'd the swumnuig eye.— 
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'-Aod DOW, Philanthropy ! thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the line ; 

0*er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 

Like northefn lustres o er the vault of night — 

From realm to realm* with cross or crescent crown'd. 

Where'er maiikind and misery are found. 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow. 

Thy Howard journ'ying seeks the house of Wo. 

Down many a finding step to dungeons dank, 

Where Anguish ^ails aloud, and fetters clank ; 

To caves bestrew'd wit^ many a mould'nng bone. 

And cells, whose echoes only ieam to.groaa; 

Where no kind bars a whbp'riutf friend disclose^ 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows. 

He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth. 

Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health ; 

With soft assuasive eloquence expands 

Pow'r^s rigid heart, and opes his clenching liands ; 

Leads stem-ey'd Justice to. the dark domains^ 

If not to sever, to relax the chains ; . 

Or guides awakeu'd Mercy through the gloom» 

And shows the prison sister to the tomb T— 

Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life 1 — 

—The spirits of the g^od, wha bend fromh^ ^ 

Wide o'er these earthly scenes their pavtial eye^ ' 

When first, array'd in Virtue's purest jrobe. 

They saw her Howard traversing the globe ; 

Saw round his brows her swilike glory blaze 

In arrowy circles of unwearied rays.; 

Mbtook a mortal for an angel guest. 

And ask'd what seraph foot the eartli impress'd. 

Onward he moves ! — Disease and Death retire, 

-—And murmuring demons hate liimi aod admire. 

Darwin. 
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. CHAP. XXXIV. 

I 

THE ^OSJE;; 

jThe rose had been wash*d, just wask'd in a show>, ' 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd, 

The plentihil moistuie inin]»nber'd the flowV, 
And weigh'd down it's beautiful bead. 

The cup was adl BlVd, and the leaves were al} wef; ^ , " 
And it seem*d, to a fanciful view, / 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

* t 

I hastily seiz'd it, vp^t as il was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowu'd, 

And swif giqg k rudeiy» too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp'd it — ^it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing ^nd'breaking a heait 
Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegant rose^ had I shaken it less. 
Might have.bloom'd with it's owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wipM with a little address 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. CoWper. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
THE POEnra MEW-YBAR'S-GIFT. 

* • 

TO MRS. THAOCXIIOBTON. 

Maria ! I have ev'iy good 
For thee wish'd many a time. 

Both sad, and in a cheerful mood* 
But never yet in rhyme. 

N 3 
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To wish thee fairer is no need. 

More prudent, or moie sprightly^ 
Or more ivgeniooSy or more freed 

From temper-fUwf vntightly. 

What farour, then, not yet possess'i^ 

Can I for thee require* 
In wedded love already blest. 

To thy whole heart's desire f 

None here is happy hut in part ; 

Full hiiss is hliss diidne ; 
There dwells some wish in ev'ry heart, 

And, doubtless, one in thine. 

That wish, on some fair future day^ 

Which fate shall brighthj^ gild, 
fTii blameless, be it what it mayO 

I wish it ail hilfitf d. Cqw rsift 

CHAR XXXVI. 

ODB TO APOUX). 
ON AK i«K-euuf ALMocr DBii» i9» TMmwmL 

Patron of all those hucUess hfainv 

Th«U, to the wrong side leaning, 
Endite much metre with much pains. 

And little or no meaning ; 

Ah why, since oceans, rivers, streams. 

That water all the nations, 
Fay tribute to thy glorious beams. 

In constant mhahitionnj 

Wlnr, stooping from tte noon of daji 
Too covetous of drinks 

Apollo, hast thoiistol'n away 
A poet's drop of ink ? , 
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Upborne into the viewlet» «r 

It floats a vfipour now, 
Impeird tlirough tegiont dease and rare» 

By all the winds tlmt blowr. 

Ordain'd, perhaps, ere snmmer Kef, 

Combined wkn millions tnore» 
To form an iris in the skies. 

Though black and foul before. 

Illustrious drop ! and happy then 

Beyond the happiest lot 
Of all that ever pass'd my pen 

So soon to be forgot ! 

Phoebus, if such be thy design. 

To place it m thy bow. 
Give wit, that what k teft may ahiac 

With equal gftxe htkm. CaWP£R» 

T 

CHAP. XXXVIL 
CATHAMNA. 

ikDDREttftll TO 9CI8S rrATLtWlt. 

She came — she is gone-^-we have mel— ^ 

To meet perhaps never again ; 
The sun of that moment is set. 

And seems to have risen in vam. 
Catharina has fled like a dream— ^ 

(So vanishes pleasure, ahn !) 
But has left a regret and esteem. 

That win not so suddenly pass. 

The last ev'ning ramble we made^ 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delay'd. 

By the nightfngale warbling nigft.^ 
We paus'd under many a tree,. 

And much she was chann'd with a tone 
Less sweet to Maria and me, 

Who had witnessed so lately her own. 
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My DiMtoben that day she bad sung, ' 

And gave them a grace so divine. 
As only her mnsical tongue 

Could infuse into numl>ers of nune. 
, The longer I heard, I esteem'd 

The work of my fancy the raore,^ 
And ev'n to myself never seem*d 
So tuneful a poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 

In number the days of the year, 
Cathanna, did nothing impede. 

Would feel herself happier here ; 
For the close-wovei^ arches of limes, 

On the banks of our river, I know. 
Are sweeter to her many times. 

Than aU that the city can show. ' 

So it is, when the mind is endued 

With a well-judging taste from above j 
Then, whether embellished or rudfc, 

Tb Nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse, 

May ev'n. our wonder excite. 
But groves, hills, and valleys, diffuse 

A huting, a sacred de%bt. 

Since then in the rural recess 

Catharina alone can rejoice, 
M^it still be her lot to possess 

The scene of her sensible choice 1. 
To inhabit a mansion remote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steedf. 
And by Philomel's annual note 

To measure the life that she leads. 

With her book, and lier voice, and her lyre, 

1 o wmg all her moments at home ; 
And with scenes that new rapture inspire 

As oft as it suits her to roam; 
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She will have just the life she pilfers. 

With little to wish or td fear ; ' 
And ours will be pleasant as hers, 

Might we view her enjbj^ing it here. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII/ 

THE- EVENING WA£K. 

A. TRUCE to thought ! and let us o'er the fields* 

Across the down, or through the shelving wood. 

Wind our uncertain way. Let Fancy lea;d. 

And be it ours to follow, and admire, 

As well we may, the graces infinite 

Of Nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 

That winter needs, and> may at will obtain, 

Of autlmrs chaste and good, and let us read 

The living page, whose ev'ry character 

DeUghts^ and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 

A plaiit, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 

A folio volimie; * We may read, and read. 

And read again, and still find something new. 

Something to please, and some^ing to instrctct; 

E'en in the noisome weed. See, ere we pass ' 

Alcanor*s threshold, to the curious eye 

A little monitor presents her page 

Of choice instruction with her snowy bells,- 

The Lily of the vale. She nor affects 

The public walk, nor gaze (A mid-day Sun : 

She to no state or dignity aspires; 

But silent and alone puts on her suit, 

And sheds her lasting perfume, but f6r which 

We had not known there was a thing so sweet 

Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 

Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 

Stoops their high heads, that vainly were exposM^ 

She feels it not, but flourishes ancfw. 

Still shelter'd and secure.. And so the storm, 

ThaX makes the high elm couch^ and rends the oak. 
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The humble lily mm. A thousand blows^ 
That shake the lofty montrch qa hk throne, 
,We lesser folks feel n0t. Keen are the pams 
Advancement often brings. To be secure. 
Be baniblt ; to be happy, be content. 

But come, we loiter. Pass unnotic'd by 
Tlie sleepy Crocus, and the staring Daisy, 
The courtier of the sun. What see we there ? 
The lovesick Cowslip, that her head inclines, 
To hide a bleeding heart. And here's the meek 
And soft-ey*d Primrose. Dandelion this, 
A coi.eee youth, that fhishes for a day 
All gold ; anon be doffs his gaudy suit, 
Touch'd by the nagie hand of some grave Bisfiop, 
And all at once, by commntstion strange, 
Becomes a Reverend Divine. 

Then mark 
The melancholy Hyaciiith, that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all oay. 

How gay thi^ mcsidow — ^like a gamesome boy 
New cloUi'd, his locks hresh comb'd and powdered,, he 
All health and spirits. Scarce so many stars 
Shine in the aanlre canopy of Heav'n, 
As kingcups here use scattered, ii^erspers'd 
With silver dainet. 

See, ^ to9!ng swain ^ 
With many a sturdy stroke cnis np al last 
The tough and sinewy furze. How hatd \m fonght^ 
To win the glory of the barren waste ! 
For what more noMe than die vernal farm: 
With golden baskets hung f ^[^proaell H nnt^ 
For ev'ry blossom has a treop of swords^ 
Drawn to defend ilt Tm the treasury 
Of Fays and Fairies. Here tliey nighty me^ 
Each with a bnmislfd^ kii^^p in bb band» 
And quaff the saibtile ether. Here they Sauc^ 
Or to the village chknes, or moody son^ 
Of midnight Philomel. The rii^tsae 
Fantastically ts^. TbeIt^ Oberoi» 
His gallmi tnm kwfe «w^ tbe whiie his txm^ 
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The glowworm lights* ui4 dusky Big^t illiifltt» ; 
And there they foot it featly foiind, aoA hufk. 
The sacred spot the superstitiotis ew« 
Regards, ana bites it not in reverence. 
Anon the drowsy c!ock tolls One — the cock 
His clarion sounds — ^the dance breaks off — the light* 
Are quench'd — ^Ihe music hush*d — ^they speed away 
Swifter than thought, and still the break of day 
Outrun, and chasing MidniglU as she flies^ 
Pursue her roimd the globe. So Fancy weaves 
Her flimsy web, while sober Reason sita^ 
And smiling wonders at the puny work, 
A net for her ; then springs on eagle wing^ 
Constndnt defies,^ and soars above the sun* 

But mark with how peculiar grace yon wood^ 
That clothes the weary steep^^ waves in tiM breeie 
Her sea of leaves ; thither we turn our steps^ 
And by the way attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills . 
The merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbinger attunes ! I have not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins our admiratioa ? 
A little speck that floats upoa the sunbeam* 
What vast periectton cannot Nature crowd , 
Into a puny point I The nigbtinfiale* 
Her solo anthem sung, aed all that keard* 
Content, joins in the chonis of the day. 
She, genUe heart, tbiaka H no paia to please 
Kor, like the moody songsters of the world. 
Just shows her talent, plea^ws^ takes affronl. 
And locks it up in envy. 

I love to see thv.tttle gt^dfiaich irfaek 
The groundsel's feather'd seed, and twit, and twil|, 
And then, in bow'^ of apple blossoms pewh'd, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song. 
I would not hold him prisoner for the workL 

The chimney haunting swalkw^ loo, my eye 
Aisd ear welt^pkaaM^ ^delight to^aee 
How suddenly ke skims the gkissy pooi^ 
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How quaintly dips, md with a bullet's speed 
Mliisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twittet^d to young-ey'd day* 

But most of all it wins my admiration, 
To view the structure of this little work, 
A bird*s nest Mark it well, withm, without. 
No tool had he that wrouglil, no knife to cut. 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert. 
No glue to join ; his little beak was all. 
And yet how neatly f inish'd. What nice hand. 
With ev'iy implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
W£ boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive getnus ioib. 

The bee observe ; . . 

Slie too an aitiit ih and laughs at man, . . ^ . 
Who eaUs on rules the sight^ hexagon 
Withlrutli to form ; a cunning architect. 
That at the roof begins her golden work, 
And builds without foundation. How fhe toils. 
And still from bud to bud, from flow'r to flow'r. 
Travels the livelong day. Ye idle drones, 
That rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, look here and leam 
How good, how fair, how honourable 'tis, 
To live by industry. The busy tribes 
Of bees so emulous are daily fed 
With Heav*n's peculiar manna. Tb for them. 
Unwearied alchymists, the blooming worid 
Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous Heav^n^ 
Still to the diligent and active good. 
Their very labour m'akes the certain cause ' 
Of future' wealth. 

But see, the setting Sim ' 

Puts on a milder countenance, and skirts 
Tlie undulated clouds, that cross his way 
With glory visible. His axle cools. 
And his broad disk, though fervent, not intense^ 
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¥*oretells the near approach of matron night. 
Ye feur, retreat ! Your drooping flowers need 
IVholesome refreshment. Down the heclge-row path 
"We hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gajse a moment at th' accustom'd gap^ 
That all so unexpectedly, presents 
The clear cerulean- prospect down the Tale. 
Dispers'd along the bottom flocks and herds. 
Hay-ricks and cottages, beside a stream. 
That silverly meanders here and there ; 
And higher up cprn-fields, and pastures, bops, 
And waving woods, and tufts, and lonely oaks. 
Thick mterspers'd as Nature best was pleas'd. 

Happy the man, who truly loves his home* 
And never wanders farther Irom his door. 
Than we have gone to day ; who feels his heart 
Still drawing homeward, and delights, like ui^ 
Once more to rest hb foot on his own threshold. 
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CHAP, I. 

m& 8T0RY OF LE FEVBK 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken hy the allies, which was about seveo 
years before my father came into tlie country, and about as 
many after the time that my uncle Toby and Trim had pn- 
vatefy decamped firom my father's house in town, in order 
to lay some of the Hnest sieges to some of the finest fortified 
cities in Europe— when my uncle Toby was one evening get- 
ting his supper, with Trim sitting behind him at a smallside- 
board. — ^The landlord of a little inn in the village came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in his hand^ to beg a glass 
or two of sack — Tis for a poor gentleman — I think of the 
army, said the landlord, who has been taken ili-at my bouse 
four days ago, and has never held up his head since, or had 
a desire to taste any thing, till just now, tliat he has a fancy 
lor a glass of sack and a tliin toastr— J think, says he, taking 
his hand from his forehead, it would contort me, 

— ^If I could ndther beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing, 
added the landlord, I would almost steal it for the poor 

gentleman, he is so ill. 1 hope m God he will still mend, 

continued he, — we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for thee, cried 
my uncle Toby; and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's 
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healtli in a glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of bottki^ 
with my sen'ice, and tell bun he b heartily welcome to them^ 
and to a dozen more if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the land-* 
lord shut the door, he b a very compassionate fellow, Trimi^ 
-—yet I cannot help entertaining a bi|^ opinion of his guest 
too ; there must be somethins more than common in him» 
that in so short a time should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his liost :-^And of his whole family, added the cor- 
poral, for they are all concerned for him. — Step after him, 
said my uncle Toby— ^o Trim — and a^ if he knows his 
name. 

■ ' I have quite forgot it, truly, said the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour with tlie corporal — but I caa 
ask his son again : — Has he a son with him then ? said my 
imde Toby.T— A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven 
or twelve years of age— but the poor creature has tasted 
almost as little as his father ; he does nothing bnt mourn and 
iMnent for him night and day : — He has not stirred from 
tbe bed-side these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrusti 
his plate from befote him, as the landlord gave him the ac- 
count; and Trim, without being ordered, took away, with- 
out sayins one word, and in a few minutes after brought 
him his pipe and tobacco. 

-^tay m the room a little, said my uncle Toby.— 

Trim ! — said my uncle Toby, after be had lighted fa]spipe» 
and smoked about a dozen whiffs. — ^Trim came in front 
oi his roaster, and made hb bow : — my uncle Toby smoked 
on, and said no more.— Corporal I said my uncle Toby 
—the corporal made bis bow. — My uncle Toby proceeded 
no farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trim 1 said mv uncle Toby, I have a project in my head, 
as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in my 
roquelaure, and paying a visit to this^poor gentleman.—— 
Youi' honour'^ rbqudaure, repHed tlie corporal, has not once 
been had on since the night before your honour receiveii 
Your wound, wlien we mounted guard in the trenches be- 
fore the gate ol St. Nidiolas ; — and, besides^ it is so cold aodr 
jomy a ni^, that what with the roquehiure, and what witb 
the wealher»*lwtil be enough to give your hooour your deaths 
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and bring on your honour's torment in your groin« I Tear 
80, repli^ my uncle Toby ; but I am not at rest in my m^^d« . 
Trim» since the account the Itodlbrd has given me . . t ' 
givish I had not known so much of this affair, — added my 
uncle Toby',— H>r that I had known more of it : — How shall 
we manage it ? ■ Leave it, an't please your honour, tome^ 

quoth the corporal ; I'll take my hat and stick, and go 

to the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; and t 
will bring your honour a full account in an hour. — — ^hou 
ihalt gOy Trim, said my uncle Toby, and here's a shilling for 

thee to drink with his servant. 1 shall get it all out oi 

him, said the corporal, shutting tlie door. 

My uncle Toby filled hb second pipe, and had it not be^n ' 
tiiat he now and then wandered from the poii^, with consi- 
dering whether it viras not fuU as well to have the curtain of 
the tenaille a straight line as a crooked one, — ^he mighrbe 
said to have thought of nothing else but poor le Fevre and ■ 
his boy the v^hole time he smoked it, 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of hb third pipe^ that corporal Trim returned from the inji, 
ind gave him the following account : 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning 
the poor sick lieutenant — Is he in the army then ? said my 

uncle Toby— -He b, said the corporal And in what 

regiment? said my uncle Toby Fll tell your honour, 

replied the corporal, every thing straight forwards, as I learnt 
it. — ^Then, Trim, Fll fill another pipe, said my uncle Toby, 
and not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so sit down at 
thy ease. Trim, in the window-seat, and begin tliy story 
again. Tlie corporal made his old bow, which generally 
spoke, as plain as a bow could speak it-—'* Your honour is 

good : " lAnd having done that, he sat down, as lie was 

ordered, — and began the story to my uncle Toby over again 
in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of beuig able to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour about the lieu- 
tenant and his son ; for when I asked where hb'Servant was, 
from whom Imade myself ^ure of knowing everything which 
was proper to be asked, — ^That's a right distinction, Trini^ 
Mid my uncle Toby — ^I was answered, an' please your ho- 
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nour, that be had no servant with him ; — thtt he had come 
to the inn with hired horses, which, upon iinding himself 
unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, the regiment,) he had 
dismissed the morning^ after be canie.-^If I get better, .my 
dear^ said he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay the man, 
■ we can hire horses from hence.— ——But, alas ! the poor 
gentleman will never get from hence, said the landlady to 
me, — for I heard the deathwatch all night long ; — and when 
he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die with him ; for 
he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing thb account, continued the corporal, when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order tlie thia toast. the 
landlord sppke of ;—— but I will do it for my father myself, 
aaid the youth. — ^Pray let m^ save you the trouble, younff 
gentleman, said I, taking ujp a fork for the purpose, and o^ 
feriog him my chair to sit down upon hy the fire, while I 
did it.— ^I believe. Sir, said he, very modestly, I can plea^ 
him best myself. I am sure, said I, his honour will no) 
like the toast the worse for being toasted by an old soldier 
— Tlie youth took hold of my band, and instantly bui^sl 

info tears. Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby, — he has 

beep bred up from an infant in the army, and the name of 
a soldier^ Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of a friend ; 
—I wv&h I had him here. 

— 1 — ^— 1 never in the longest march, said the corporal^ 
had so great a mind tp my dinner, as I had to cry with him 
iat company— * What could be the matter with me, an' please 
your honour? .Nothing in the woiid, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, blowing his nose, — but that thou art a good-natured 
fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him 1 was Captain Shandy *s 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was e\« 
tremely concerned for his father ;— and tliat if there was any 
thing in your house or cellar — <and thou might*st have added 
my purse too, said mv uncle Toby) — he was heartily wel- 
come to it: — He made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour) but no answer — ^for hb heart was full— so 
lie went up stairs with the toast ; — I warrant you, my dear^ 
said I, as I opened the kitchen-door, your father will be well 
again. — Mr, Yorick's curate was smokmg a pipe by the 
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Utdien fire,— b«t sud not » woai go^d or btd to coiDlait 
tlie70«th.-«4 UuMight it was wnmf, added ibe xovpmwL 
I tfainkso to», fwi mj uacle Toby« 



WImb lh« lientcBaat had taken his gteu of sadc nod tonsf^ 
faeMt himMUalillle revived, and sent down nto the kitcben^ 
•o kt BM know, that in abo^ ten minntes he should be §jhtd 

U I would step up staifB. 1 believe, said the landloni^ 

ht is going to sa^ his prayers , i or there was a book laid 
■pon the chnhr by bb bed-side : and as I shut the dMHr* I 
aaw his son take up a cusfaion.r— — 

I thoogh^ said the curate, that you ^ntkmcn of titeamy, 
Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all— —I heurd tiie 
poor centleman say his pn^rs- last otgfat, said ^ iaodfadyf^ 
vet^ d ev ou t ly , and with my own ears, or I conid not faan^ 
believed it — ^Are yon sure of it? replied the cnrrte* " ■ k, 
A iokKer, an' please your reverence, said I, piays as often 
(<ai his own accord) as a parson;- ' ^ and when- he m 
fightng for hb king, and for hb own life, and for lus Uodour 
too» he has the most reason to pray to Ood of any one in 
the whole world. — ^Twas wefi said of tbee^ Trim, said my 
uncle Toby.— -But yfhtn a soldier, said I, an' please yot^ 
revefence, has been standing for tW^e hours togelfier in 
the trenches, up to hb knees in cold water ;— -or engik§ed, 
said I, for months together, in long and dangerous ttarcbnf; 
«-4miasBed, perhaps, in hb rear to <hy ;— --harassmg efthets 
to morrow ;— detached here ; countermanded there ;-M)cst- 
ing thb night out upon his arms ;— beat up in hb shirt the 
next;— benumbed in hb johits; perhaps witkoirt straw th 
hb tent to kneel on ^— he must say las prayers Ao«» and wkcii 
he can.— -1 believe, said I, for I was piqu'd, quoth the eo»> 
pond, for the reputation (A the army,— I betieve, an't pbase 
your reverence, ssAd I, that when a sokher geb tinie t» 
my, — he prays tot heartily as a parson— tboi^h oat with all 
nb fuss and hypocrisy. — ^Thon should st not tove s^id tint, 
HVim, said my nude Toby,— for God oi% knows wh« ia 
a l^poerite, and who b not :^-At the great and general 
review of us all, corporis at the <^ (S judgment, ^mfl 
not till then) — ^il will be seen who have dcuie their datf mk 
thb world, — and who have not ; and we shall be admsced^ 
Trim, accordmgly . I hope we ^all, said Trim.— It b in the 
Scripture, jaid my uncle Toby; and I witt show k tfaaa ttt 
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■narrow >--io the Wftwa time we may depend upeii it, Tdm, 
for ear coniioit, stkl my uncle Toby, that Croa Almigiity ii 
so good end just e go^cerwnr ol tin worid, tfaet il wekiive 
.Imk^dMie our duiiee m k^-^it waU never be ia^red ioto^ 
whether we have done then ia n led cott or a bbek oae^ 

■■ 1 hope not, said the eorpond.— — «-Bot go on, Trim^ said 

my uncle Tobyv wkh thy slory. 

WImmi I went uj^ cmttimied the corpond, into the lie» 
tenant's roooa, wiiich I did not do til the et^^hfti^lionol the-ten 
Riiniiles*— <-he wu lying in bb Jbed with his head in ie ed iipen 
1ms haaM^ witb his eltiow upon the pillow, and adcaa white 
taoAmo handkerohiel beside it— -The youth was just sloop* 
log down to tidce the onshion, upon whicb I soppoae be had 
been hneeliiif^^the Itook was laid upon the bed— —^and as 
^roee^ intiSdng u^ the cdshioo witli onehaody be reached 
4nitltiex>lher to^take it awny aft the same tiBM**-«-«-Ltt it ro> 
SMin there, my dear, siud the lieutenant 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walked up cloae 
to his bed-side :-*^H yiw ase Captain Shandy's servant said 
he, you must present my thanks to your master, with way little 
bear's thanks along with them, for hiscourtee^ to ne;---if he 
wsmI Leveu's— Mid the Ikutenant— I tokl him your honoMr 
wne-r-ttben, said he, I served three campaigns with him in 
Fkoders, and lensember him — but 'tis most hkeW, as I bad 
jiot the bteoor of aayarquaintanoe with htm, thiil he knows 
nothing of me.-— Yon wdl tell him, however, tiuit the person 
his ffood judwre hm laid under obligation to him, is one h 
Fevrt, a lieutenant m Angusis-*— — but he knows me not— rsaid 

be a second time, musing ; possibly he may my slory, 

added he : Pray tell the captain I was the ensign at Breda» 
whose wile wasnsost unfortmuitely killed witib a musket^bot, 
as she ky in my arms in my tent.-r-I remember tlie sloiy^ 
an't please your honour, said I, very wel l ■ Do you so i 
aaid he, wiping his eyes with hk bandkercbief,-*-then well 
may I — In saying this he drew a little ring out of. Ua bosom» 
which seemed tied wtlh a black riband ibo^X his neck, and 
kissed it twice— Here, Billy, said he— 4he boy flew acrom 
the room to thebed^e»— *imd falling down uoon his knee, 
look the rbig in his hand,, and kissed it too*— -then kiwed hjH 
iith», ami sal dow^ vfieii the bed and w^t; 
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I wish, said my uncle Toby, withadeepsigfa, I wish, Trny 
I was asleep. 
Year hoooar, replied the oorpMal, is too much coDcerned ; 
shall I pour your honour out a glass ol sack to yotur 



pipe? — ^Do, Trnn, said my unde Toby. 

I remember, said ray unde Toby, sighing again, the stoty 
of the enngn and his wife, with a circumstance his modesty 
omitted ; — imd particularlv weU that he, as weU as she, upon 
some account or other, I iorget what, was univ«erially pitied 
by the whole redment ;— 4Nit finish the story thou wt upon. 
— Tb finish'd already, said the corpora],-»lor I cpuld stay 
DO longer, — so wished his honour a good night ; yonng le 
Ferre rote from off the l>ed, and saw me to &e bottom ai 
the stairs: and as we went down together, told me they bad 
come from Ireland, and were on their route to join the regi- 
ment in Flanders But alas! said the corpon^ — the liea- 

tenanf 8 last day*s march is over^— Then what is to becamtt 
of his poor boy ? cried mv uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby*s eternal honour-^— ^houg^ 1 
teU it only for the sake of those, who, when cooped in be* 
twixt a natural and a positive law, know not for their souh 
which way in the world to turn themselves — ^-That, notwith* 
standing my uncle Tofc^ was warmly engaged at that time in 
carrying on the siege of Dendermond puidlel with the alhes, 
who pressed theirs on so vigorously, tlmt they scarce allowed 
him time to get his dinner — that nevertheless he gave up 
Dendermond, though he had already made a lodgment upon 
the counterscarp, and bent his whole thoughts toward the 
private dbtresses at the inn ; and except £at he ordered 
the garden gate to be bolted up, by which he might be said 
to have turned tfie siege of Dendermond into a blockade,*^ 
he left Dendermond to itself, — ^to be relieved or not by the 
Frendi king, as the French king thought good ; and only 
considered how he himself should reheye the poor lieutenant 
and his son. 

— *-That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, 
shaU recompense thee for this. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said nly unde Toby to 
the corporal, as he was puttmg him to bed — and I wiHtell 
thee in what. Trim. — In the first phice, wliett tlmu omdest 
an offer of my ser^ces to le Fevre,— as sickness and travel- 
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ling are bbtb eipeniiTe, add thon kiiowest be was bot apoor 
Ueutenai^ty .with a son to subsist as well as himself out of bis 
my, — that thou <did«tii6t makeian offer to him of my purse ; 
because, bvlbe sloodin need, thou knowesl. Trim, he bad 
been as welcome to it as riiyself ;— — Your honour knowi, 
ttidtfae^rpondy I had noorders.—- — Trne^ quoth my uncle 
"^bjA-r-thoii didst very right» Ttka, as a soldier^ — but 
cc^itiainlfi^F^.wfoag aa a man. 

4 <In the a ai M d place^ for which, indeed, tfaon hast the same 
excuse, continued my |UKle lV>by<— — *wbeD thou offeredst 
htm whatever was intn^ houses— tiidu shouldst have offered 
Jijm my. house too ; a sick brother officer should have 
the best quarters. Trim; and if we had him with us, — we 
c^uld tend and look to him t < T hou art an excellent nurse 
thyseU, THm i-'-ABd what with thy care of him, ttid the old 
woman's, andhis biw*8, and mine together, we might recruit 
hii» again at once, and set him upon his legs. 

^In a fortnight or three wedss, added my micle Toby^ 

snEMling-rhe-might marob. — He will never march, an' please 

your hoiMur, in this world, said the corporal, He wilK 

inarch, said n>y uncle Toby, rising itp from the side of the 

bed with, .one shoe off : ^An' please your honour, said the 

cofporal, he will never march but to his grave : — He shall 
mardi, fiied my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had 
a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, — he shall 
maBch to hia rettimeut. — ^-tie cannot stand it, said the cor 
poral.— — He shall be supported, said my uncle Toby .—-^ 
He*ll drop lit last, said the cprporal, and what will become of 
his boy ? ■ , H e shall not drop, said my uncle Tob^, firmly. 
— *Ah welladav,— hIo what we can for him, said Tnm, main*-- 
taining his pomt, — the poor soul will die.— *— He shall not 
die, 1^ GK--*d ! cried m^ uncle Toby. 

—The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's chan*^ 
eery wkh the oath, blush'd as he gave it in and the Re- 
cording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the 
word, and blotted it out for ever. 

—My uncle Toby went to his bureau— iput hb purse 
into hb breeches pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go early in the morning for a physician— he went to bed, 
and fell asleep. 

The sun look'd bright the morning after to every eye in 

O 
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ilM iM^e Imt le Fefrc^i, and bir afflicted son's ; tiie inrnd 
oi DesUi pressed beaTj mpoa his eydids, and hardly could 
the wheel at the dstem turn round irscirde, when roj aitde 
Toby, who had rose «p an heiir before his wonted time, en- 
tered tins yeuteaaot's room, and wiAout preface or apology, 
sat himself down upon the tchahr by the bed-s!de, and, inde' 
peadenti jf of all modes and customs, opened the cutt^ is 
the manner an old friend and bretther officer would have 
done it, anda^ed himbowhe cfid-^owhe had tested iir the 
ttight— ^what was bis eomplaint-'-wbeie was hli pain^-^^nd 
xv&it he coidd do to help hhB?i--and wkhoiit giriuff hn^ 
time to aaswcr any one off the inquiries, went on, and told 
him of the litlie phui wMdk be bad beeti concerting wHh 
the corporri the night before for ym« 

*— -Yon shall go home directly, k Fevre, said my tmtle 
Tobj, to my fmuse — and we'll send f0t a doctor tb 9£« wh^s 
the roattei^--aad welt have an apothecary,— and thei^ot^pbr 
rat shall l>e your nurBe,— and 111 be your servant, % F^re. 

There viras » frankness in my unde Toby,^-4iot tbe ei^d 
of familiarttv, — bottiie cause <rf it, which let you at 4M(^ 
into his souty and ^owed you the goodness of hlsnMf&'} 
to this, diere vras somethihg in his looks, and-Vou^ and 
fiumnef, superadded, which etemttly beckoned to thi* utifor^ 
tunate to come aad teke dielter under hith; sathal^b^Mre 
my unde Tob^ had half finished ihe Utid offeirs^ fie illai 
making to tiie fother, bad tile son insensiblypress^chip ddse 
to bis knees, and had taken hold of the bt^ast trfiiis d^ 
and vna pu^ng it towanfo him. The blo6d and spirits of 
le Fevre, which were waxing coM and «tow wtduli 'him, 
and were retreating to theft last citadel, the beait, nilAed 
bads, — the film fooook his eyes for a moment;^— 4K locked 
up wistbilly in my uncle Tobys faee^-4heh CaM ^iodfnipim 
hk lK>y, — and tiM iigament, fine as it #as/ was tSEVer 
brc^eii,^-**^^ - • •'■ "'i^; / ' ^ 

Natum iailaa% ebbM ajrfnj-^-s^-tbe fflmfrelurtiW tout's 
pla ce t he puke flutter-d-^^-^stopp'd^-'*^#etit o n* ' ■ 
' -tftopp'd again*-^«Ha6T'd'---«^-HAo]^'d«--*<--^-^udi 
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A FRW hours before Yorick breath'd his hst, Eufsemut 

Bleppedm with ah inleiit to take hb last sight and last l^re* 

wdofhinu. Upon his dniiwiwYoridi'scvrtaiQ«aii4tskiitf 

hour he felt him:felf^ Yorick^ kMMaog iip in hisface, took hola 

\ irf his band,*-— 4uid» after tbankiag him for the many tokens 

of his friendship to him, ior whiiih, he said^ if it was their 

iaie to meet hereafter, he would thank him again and again; 

he told him, he was within a few hours of giving Ins enemies 

the slip for ever.— 4 hope not, answered Eugenius, with tears 

Inciting dnyvp h» cheeks, and with the tendeitst tone that 

' «Yer i^soi spak^<-r-I hope not, Yoiick, said he.— —Yorick 

^ repIiecC with a look up, and gentle squeeze of Eugenius's 

1 hand«-4ind that was all,— but it cut Eugenins to the heart. 

^ l-^omp come, Y<^ick» quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 

' an^ summpiiing up the man within him,— my dear lad* be 

' comforted, let not all thy spirits and fortitude forsake thee 

at this crisis, when thou most wantest them;— —who knows 

i¥hat resources are in store, and what the power of God may 

yet do for thee ? — ^Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, and 

^ gently shook his head; — For my part, continued Eugenius, 

* cryiim bitterlv as he uttered the words,— I declare iknow 

) not, Yprick, how to part with thee, iiad would gladly flatter 

xny hopes, added Eugenius, cheering up his voice, that there 

I is still eiiough left uf thee to make a bbhop, — and that I 

" may live to see it. — ^I beseech thee, Eugeiuus, quoth Yorick, 

' ^ taking off bb nightcap as weH as he could with his left hand 

•his right being still grasped close in that ^{.^ugenius, 

I beseech* thee tp take a view of my hirad**-Hl Jiee 



^ nothing that aite it, replied Eugenius. Then, ^lasi injr 

friend, said Yorick, let me tell you,^ that It is so hruised and 

i miisfaapened with the blows which have been so unhand* 

^ somely given me in the dark, that I might say witk ^ticho 

^ Pancha, that should I recover, and ** mitres thereupon be 

id ** suffered to ram down from Heaven as thidi as hail, net 

«< one of them would fit it.'' Yoridi's Ust breath was hasf- 

ii^ upon Ibis trfsmUu^ lips ready to de|i9ut as he liUcced 

02 
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this ; y et still it was uttered with something of a Cer- 
vaotic tone ; a nd as he spoke it, Eusenius could perceive 
a stream 6i lambent fire lighted up tor a moment in bis 
eyes; — faint picture of those flashet of his sphit, whicli (as 
Shakspeare said of his ancestor) were wont to set the table 
ioa roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart of his 
friend w«s broken ; he squeezed his hand, — and then walked 
softly out of the room, weeping as he walked. Ybrick fol- 
lowed Eugenius with bis eyes to the.door-^he then closed 
them,— and never opened. them more. 
i He lies buried in a comer of his churchyard, under a plain 
roafblealab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave of his exe- 
cutors, laid upon his grave, wilh no more than these three 
words of inscription ; serving both for his epitaphand elegy : 




Aias! poorYORICK! 






Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the consolatioii to %fr 
hb monumental uiscription read over wit{i. such « v^mty,ff( 
plamtlve tones, as denote a general pity and esteem k>j^ lujo^ji 
a footway crossing the churchyard close by hjs, grave, 
•—not a passenger goes by without stopping to ca^ u hjoft 
on it|— and sighing, as 1i<f walks on, . . r 

Alas! poorYORICK! * 
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CHAP. HI. 

J 

THE BEGGAR'S PETITION'. 

JriTT the sorrows of a poor old man. 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door» 
Whose days are dwind^d to the shortest span, 
O give relief ! and Heiiy'n will bless your, store. 

These tattered clothes my jkovcrty bespeak. 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years; 
And maliy a furrow in my ffrief-wom cheek*' 
Has been the channel to a-fiood of tears. 



^ » 
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Yon bouse, erected on tlie rising ground, 
AVith tempting aspect drew xne from ray road ; ' 
For Plenty there a residence has found, 
And Gruodeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the feite of the iQfirra and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their brend, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from th^ir door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

O ! take me to your hospitable dome; 
Keen blows the wii^d, and piercing is* the cold ! 
Short i^ my passage to th^ friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miserably old. 

Sbould I reveal the sources of roy grief. 
If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast^ 
Your bauds would not withhold the kind relief^ 
And tears of pity would not be repressed. 

Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why sbould we repined 
Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see ; 
And yout* condition may be soon like mine, 
The clnld of Sorrow, and of Misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Tlien like the lark I sprightly haifd the mora; 
But ah ! Oppression forc*d me ^om.n^ co^ 
My cattle died, and blighted was my cora. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage. 
And doom'd In scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stera decree, 
Fell, ImgVing fell, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
IVhose trembling Umbs have borne bim to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to tlie ^lortest span, 
O! give relief ! and Htav'n will bkss your store. 
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CHAP. IV. 

KLEGY OK THE DE,\1H OF AN UNFOfmmAIC LADF. 

TiV^HAT beck'ning ghost, along tlie moonlight shade 

Inntct IDJ steps, and points io yonder glade ? 

Tis she ! — b^ wh^r ^^ bleeding bosom gor*d^ 

Why dimly gleanu the visionary sword ? 

0» ever beauteous! ever Arteodyly 1 leN,. 

Is it in Heat*ii a crine to love top wejl? 

To bear too tender, or too liffin a.heart. 

To act a Lover^s or a Rovaa's part? 

Is there no bright i^vtnioB 19 the sky. 

For those who gready tiank or bravdy die? 

Why bade ye else, ye powVs ! faer soul aij^pa 
iwoove the vulgar fl%ht crt low desire ? 
Ambition first spnmr from your blest abodes^ 
The glorfous fault 01 An^eb and of Gods : 
Thence to their images on earth It flows, 
And in the breasts of kii^ and heroes glows. 
Most souk, ^ hrue, but peep o«3t <mce an age^ 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage : . 
I>im lights ol life, that bum aleqgUi of yeaaa . ^. j 
Useless, unssi, aa jampa in sqpulcbres4 ,. ^, ^ ,,.. ., 
Like Eastern kings m kwy state th^ kaepr . j^ 
And, close confined to dseir own palaoe» sle^» . ^ 

From these perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her eaily to the fntying sky. 
As into air the purer sfnrits flow. 
And separate frmn their kindred dregs below i , . 
So flew the soul to itfs congenial place. 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race* 

But thou, blse guardian of a charge too gop^ 
Hwu, mean deserter^ thy brother's blood ! , 
See on those ruby l^)s &e ^embling breath 
Those cheeks now fading at the blast of de9,th : 
Cold is that breast which warm'd 4faf world beipi> . 
And ^fhose lolne-daitiBg eyes mint r^ no naoveu .. 
Thus, if Eternal lurtice rules «he ball. 
Thus shall your wHes^WMU^ma your c^ldreii Mi 
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On all the line a sudden vengeance waitSy 

And frequent heanet shall besiege your g^tei. 

There passengers shall standi, and pointing my, 

(WhMe the long fun'rals bladten all the way^) 

Lo ! these were they, whose souls the Furies steel'd, ^ 

And curs'd with hearts unknowjng.how'to yield. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away. 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perbh all, whose breast ne'er leam'd to glow 

For others' good, ^r mdt'at olhen' wa 

What can atone (O, ever-injur'd shade !) 
Thy fote unpfitied, and thy rites unpaid f ' 
No friend's c^aqiluot, no kind domestic tewr 
Pleas'd thy pdb ghoit» or gvae'dlby m^praM kw; 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were <^*4, 
By foreign hand* t^d«fent Mbs confwi'it 
By foreign hands thy fauaMe gaaye adfm'd. 
By strangers hononr'dt md by ftrai^n moum'd t 
What though no friends hi Mi^e weeds a pp ta t^ 
Grieve for an h^m, perbapt, tbeft noum a year» . 
And beior abei^ tte nockev^f of wo 
To midnight daoeea* and the public dlTaw : 
What though no vrae^^Lorosdqr ashes fraet^ * 
Kor polish'd marbla emulate Iby fm ; 
What though n4 faered eafth irilifw tbee roMii^ 
Kor hallow'd cfoge be mrtler^d o'er th^ toaab $ > . , 
Yet shall thy grave vrtt> rissog flow'ta be dmf'd» 
And the green twf lie J%bdy on thy breast: 
There shall the mom be? earnest tears beslaw^ 
There the first rases «i the yeat sbafl Uow ; 
While Angels wkh their silv^ wings o'erdiede - 
The ground, now sacred by thy ri^i{ues made* 

So peaceful rests, vritboat a stone, a nsnae^ ^ 
What once had beantty, titles, wealth, andlaM«^ t 
How lov'd, how hottwfi once« avails thee^alf « 
To whom related, or by vi^faom bc^; > , 
A heap of dust alene remains of tiiee,' 
Tis all thou art, and anibepr<Hid sfaaHbf t- ' ^ ^ 

Poets themselves must faJl Hke those tbey siagi 
Deaf the prw'dear^ iand mule tba Inaef id Aonguisw * 

£v'n he, whose soul aow meilSt in moundul l|Ly8» ,f .tr 
Shall shortly want the generous teai^ he pays i 



^ 
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Tben irmn hb closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last JNiDg shall tear thee from bk oeart ; 

Life's idle busmess at one gasp be o'er. 

The Muse forgot, and thou belov'd no more ! - Popjl 

CHAP. V. 

SATAira BOULOQVY. 

O THOV that, with suipasnng glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this.new world; at whose sight all tiie stars 
Hide their dirahiish'd heads; to tiiee I call. 
But with no friendly Toiee, and add tky namey 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere I 
Till pride^ and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in Heaven Mdnst Heaven's matchte^s Ku^« 
Ah, WMrefore?- he^dksenr'd no 8U(4> ittum 

From me,wliom he created what I was 

In that bright emintoce, and with his good 

Upbraided none : nor was his service bard. 

What could be less than to afford him pialse. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him -thanks ? 

How due! yet all his good prov'd ill in me, 

And wrought but malure ; luted up so high, 

I 'sdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me bigh^ and in a moment quit _ 

The, debt immense of endl^ gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, ^11 to owe ; 

Forgetful what from him I still receiv*d ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still paysy^at once 

Indebted and discharged : what burden then? 

O had. his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope bad rais'd 

Ambition. Vet why not? some other pow'r 
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As gmt might have upir'd ; «nd m*;, tlMMigh tana, 
prawn to bb psrt ; but olh«r pow'n ■■ great 
Fell not, but ituid nnttnken, from wltfab, 
Or from without, to nil temptations anti'd. 
Had'st tbou the wtde free will and pow'r to stand } 
Thou had'st. Wliom ha«t tbou then, or what t*' accuM, 
But Heav'n's iree love, dealt equaUy to all ? 
Be then ha love accun'd, since btve or hate, 
To me alike it dcali eternal wo. 
Nay, curs'd be thou ; unce agaiast bis thy will 
Chose freely what it now m> justly niea. 
He miserable I which way ifasJI I ilee 
Infinite wralh, and infiuite despair 1 
Which way 1 flee is Hell ; myseli am Hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep. 
Still lfareat'iiio| to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the Hell i niffer seems a Heai'o. 
O then at last rel 
Left for repenbui 
None left but by 
Disdain forbids n 
Among tlte. spirit 
With other prom 
Tlan to submili 
Th' Omnipotent 
How dearly lab 
Under what torn 
WbUe thev adorH 

With diadem and sceptre high advanc'di 
The lower still I fall, only nipreme 
In miseiy; such joy ambition fiod*. 
But ray I could repent, and could obtain. 
By act of grace, my former tiate; bow soou 
Would height recall high thoughb, how soou unsay 
What feign'd submission swore I ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void : 
For never can true reconcileinent grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have fuerc'd so dcfp 
Which would but lead tu to a worse relapse. 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission, bought witli. doubla mutt 
O 3 
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This km&m my pvnisher: iberetom us far 

From gnuiting be, as I fnmi b^ging pdieet J"* » 

All hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of us outcast, exil'd, his new delight^ 

Mankind ereirti^, and lof htm this w6rld. 

So laii w d l hope ; aiMJH with hope, faveweD feari 

Farewell remorse; aH good to me is hist; 

Evil be thou my fM^ : by thee at lesM 

Divided empire with Heav'n^ King I hbldt 

And by thee more thaa haU perha)» win reign ; 

As man ere long, and tfeos new worid, shall knoir. 

MiLtOM^ 

CHAP. VI. 

CAfOB aouLOomr 

It must be so— PlMOy thou TtasonSt wdl'^ 

Else whence thii pleMmg hope, this fond dosinei 

Thb longbg after immortalityf 

Or whence this Momt dread, and hiwsand horroitt 

Of falUng into nought? Why sfanaks Hw 8odt 

Back on herself, ami stMtfes at desirueliofti 

Tis the Divmityi ^lat i^to withm us ; 

"lis Heav'n itsdtt, that p<MBts out a b^esiter^ 

And intimates etemitr to man. ^ 

Eternity! thou pieaongi dreadful t^n^t I 

Through what varidy m mtried being, 

Throu|[h what new scenes and ebanges mmt we {«» t 

The wide, th' unbounded pvo^ect lies befoi^ «ae; 

But shadows, clouds, smd d aihii ci is ivsC vpoi it« 

Here will I hoM^ If there's m poorer nbove tis> 

(And thM Hieve hf iH K«liive mts aloud 

Through «dl her wofk%) fie most delight In l4rtu»| 

And that which he det^^ftts fn mint be happy^ 

But who^ or whmN-TMs woild Wis made fin' C^Nimr* 

I'm weaiy of ooty eitUR ' S ' t his must end ^Mn. 

Thus am I do^y amiM^-^My death «fld Uf^ 
My bane and antidcrte ave bodi bef»t« aici 
This in a mom^il Mog9 mt to an end { 
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But this iBforoM me I ifadl-mvier fUe*- 
The Soul, secur'd io her, exiiteBce» smiles 
At the 4nmn daaer» aod defies k's poiat; 
The stars shall Me awaw, the fun bunseU 
Grow dim ftilfa age, and Nature liak in yean i 
But thou shalt flourish in immorlal youth. 
Unhurt amidal Iht war of elements. 
The wreck ^f natter, aai the crash of wodds. 

) CAtO. 

CHAP. WL 
#CHnHAllPKm AKDSiffinL 

Officer. My Laid, 
We bri^p4Hi ocder lar your eaecttliaiv 
And:ba|Beya«aieprqpBr!d; ior yoii mast die 
This very hour. ' , 

South. Indeed J Aelune is sodden ! 

Essex. Is'dealh th'««ent of all n^ Hatter'd b<»e f 
False Sex ! and Queen mofe ipe^ur'd thaa thamall ! 
But die I will wkhout -the least complaint; 
My soul shall vanish sUent «s the dear 
Attracted by the sun from verdant fields 
And leaves of -wsepiiig {loW*rs.'-*CoaK^ my <lear iriettdf 
Paiteerio fate, g^vt me thy body ia 
These faithful arm«» ^ta4 O now let me tell thee» > 

And you, m^ Loed^ and Heav'n n^ wfttnem too^ 
I have no weight, no ii ca i >in e s s on nqf soal^ 
But that IVe last my ^sMest friand Us life. . 

South. And 1 pcotest, by Mie saase p^weci dtviaCt 
And to the work!, 'tis all my happiness^ 
Tb e gi asi t st: btim of nsiad ^ eier e^jeyed^ 
Since we most die, my Loitl, .to die lofc4ie& 

Officer. The Queen» my l«cd 6oatbamplo«» has been 
pleas'd, 
To grant particdar meicy Io Tear penoo ; 
And has by aaanrt yoa Ji repiieve Ironi death. 
With pardon of your treasons, and ^sammamb il 

YoQ to depart immediately from hence. ^ 
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South, O my unguarded soul! Sure mf%r was 
A man with mercy woaDded so before. 

Essex. Then I am loose tp steer my wand'ring icoyage ; 
Lfte a bad vessel, that has long been crossed. 
And boimd by adverse winds, at last gets liberty. 
And joyfully makai all the sail she can 
To reach lier wish'd-for port — Angela proleck 
The Queen ; for her my chiefest pra/rs ^hall be. 
That as in time she spared my noble friend. 
And owns hb crimes worth mercy, may slie u«*er 
Think so of me too late, when I am dead — 
Again, Southampton, let mie Jiold thee fast^ 
For 'tis my last embrace. 

»Soutk, O be less kind, my friend, or move less pity, 
Or I shall sink beneath the weight of sadness ! 
I weep that I am doom'd to live without you. 
And snould have smiTd to shar^ the death of Essex. 

Eises, O spare this t^odemess fpr one that needs it 
For her that I commit to thee, 'tis aU 
I claim of my Southampton.— ^—O my wile ! 
Methtnks that very name should stop thy pity. 
And make thee covetous of all as lost. 
That b not meant to her — be a kmd friend 
To her, as we have been to one another ; 
l^ame not the dying Essex to thy queen, 
l.est it should cost a tear, nor e'er offend her. 

South. O stay, mv Lord ; let me have one word niore ; 
One last farewell, before the greedy axe 
Shall part my friend, my only friend, from me^ J 
And Essex frcMB himself-— I know not what 
Are caird the pangs of death, but sure I am, J 
I feel an agony that's worse than deat h - 
Farewell. 

Essex, Why that's well said ^Farewell to tjwttn 

Then let us part just like two travellers, 
•Take distant paths, only this diff rence is. 
Thine is the longest, mine the shortest way ^ ' 
Now let me go— if there's a throne in Heaven 
For the most brave of men and best of friencb, 
I will bespeak it for Soutluimpton. 
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South. And h while I have life, wiU iKMurd thy men'ry: 
When I am dead, we then shall meet agaw. 
Es9fx. Till then. Farewell. 
Soutk. Till then. Farewell. EAELOtEitEX 

• 

CHAP. VHI. 
JAFFIER AND PIERRE. 

Jqf. JBr Heav'n, jou stir not ! 
I must be heard, I must haYe leave to speak ! 
Thou hast disgtac'd me, Pierre, by a vile blow I 
'Had not a da^r done thee nobler justice ? 
But use roe as thou wilt, thou canst not wrong me. 
For I am fall'n beneath tlie basest injuries : 
Yet look upon me with an eye of mercy ; 
With pity and with charity behold me ; 
Shut not thy heart against a friend's repentance ; 
But, as there dwells a godlike nature in thee, 
Listen with mildness to my supplications. 

Pier, What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat, 
That wouldst encroach upon my cred*l6as ears. 
And cant'st thus v|lely I hence ! I know thee not 

Jqfi Not know me, Pierre ! 

Pier. No, know thee not ; what art thou? 

J(^. ,' Jaffier, thy friend, thv once lov'd, vidu'd friend ! 
Though now deserv'dly scom'd, and us'd most hardly. 

Pier. Thou Jafiier ! thou my once lov^d, Taki'd friend ! 
By Heav'ns thou liest ; the-man so calVd, my friend. 
Was gen'rous, honest, faithful, just, and .Vidiant, 
Noble in mibd, and in his person lovely, 
Dear to my eyes, and tender to my heart : 
But thou a wretched, base, false, worthiness coward. 
Poor even in soul, and loiathsome m thy aspect : 
All eyes must shun thee, and all hearts detest tiiee. 
Pritliee ttvmd,;nor longer cfin^ thus round me, 
like s<Hnethmg iMUieful, that my nature's chiird at. 

Jaff. I have not wTong*d thee : by tfaest tears I have not 

But still am honest, tme, and hope W, valiant ; 
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HjvnidlitiH Ml <rflhee,tiieiif ore fdUnoUe. . 

Let not tby eyes then abuo me, iM>r ikj hetit . ; -. 
Detest me otterly : Oh ! look npoa mCv 
Look Imck wmi see my sad, lia— rnvSwhwiisiinn 1 
How my hemrt swelb, as e'en 'twould burst my bosom^ 
Fond of it*s goal, and lab'ring to he at thee. 
What shall I do ? what say to make thee hear me } 

Pier. Hast thon not wtOBgfd me? dar^st thou call 
thyself 
That once beloved, y/Md kkud of wimti. 
And swear thou hast not wrong'd me? Whence these 

chams? 
Whence the T3e deatii which I laayjMeet this noneirt ? 
Whence ttodkhonoug bat hmm tbte, thou lake oate I 

Jqf. All's troe ; yet gnat one Iking, aaid Vvt dote 



PUr. Whafsdiat! 

Jqf, To take tby Hie on aadi ooaditions 
The council have pr oy o t'd; th^m aad tl^ Idead 
May yet Im long, and to be better tnaled« 

Pier. Life! askmyltfel coyfessl lecosdiiqflieil 
A Tillain for the mrifikge to btreathe. 
And carry up and down this emied dtf 
A discontented and rqirining spirit, 
Burdensome to itself, a lew jcms lOBfoe^ 
Tb lose it, may be, at last, ina lewd qaanel 
For some new Idead, traach'iwas and lalie as^tiiou.ait I 
Na, tfiis vfle world and 1 hmrt kn^ been jaiq^iag, 
And cannot part on better !terms &ii aowv ^ 
When oaW men like thee aie^ to Im ia't» 

J^. Byallthat^jost 

Pier. Swaar by seme other pow'n^ 
For thou hast broke that sacred oath too lately. 

Jqf. Then by that iiell I awrit, ri oot leaae Aee^ 
Till to Ayaelf 1^ least thon'ft reoancil^ 
However thy vnnitaieat -deal a^ a» 

Pier. Hot leave ma! 

Jq^. No^ thou flhait not foroe ma hmn ftee:; 
Use me veproachliitly, md Itbe a ^hiva; 
Tnead on me, l>affet me, heap wroaga an wioafg^ 
On my pa^r haad^- 131 bear it aU wHb prtaenot a 
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111 weary o«t Av «art unlrieiidHy cnwitf ; 
Lie at thy foet ani kisl %m, tlwdgh theyjpuniQ^ 
Till wounded by my mifnup tlkm rdraty . 
And nuse me to tby arms with dear forgiveoeM. 

Pier. Artth0<iii«»— ^ 

Jnf. V^hirt* 

Pier, A traitor ? - 

Jq/f, Yes. 

Pier. A villain? 

/a^. Granted. 

Pier. A coward, a HMt soHMnMS aoward» 
Spiritl^y void of honour, one who has sold 
Thy everlasting fame for shamdcn Sfol 

Jigf. AlU <dW tttid alon^ Mack nom: myitttlls are 
numberless. 

Pier. And woiihist Uhni liav« me live >on leens Hce 

thiM? 
Base aa tiwit'^ Ma e. > ■» 

/<2^. No: 'tiftomtiarsgnmtadr 
The safety of thvtifa w»»«ill«uB*d at, 
Jn reconijpWBse leir lailii and tiusi so bvcwen* 

Pier. I seom il more, because .pi«serv*d by Ibee : 
And as, when first my Ibolttli heart took pit^jr 
On thy roWottmes, songfal thee in 4iy ims'rici^ ^ 
Reliey'd thy wants, »nd tM^ thee hiok tby ^laile 
Of wretch€«hM8s, in wbiefa diy fate had pkng'd Ibee, 
To mak thee in my list of noble frieadi ; 
All I receiv'd in surety l«r %^ txnl^ 
Were unregarded oaths, and this, tbis dag^ier^ 
Giv'n with mmoMimm p]ec%e tiiou since bast stolk? ] 
So I restore it back tolbee agam; 
Swearing by «ll Itose pow^ wbkb tiwn bast vieiiledt 
Kever from tbis oim'd boar to b«ld eommummv 
Friendship, or inf rest with ^e, fhougb 'onr yeais ; 
Were t# «»9eed those limiled the woiM. • 
Take it. — Farewell, fer now I owe tbee notfamg. 

Jt^. Say thou wilt live then; 

Pier. For ray Hfe, dispose «ft 
Just as thou wilt, because lis wiiBt tm tirU witbr 

Jaff. OKttfw! 

Pier. No more. 
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Jtf. Mj eves won't lofe Ite sight of tliet. 
But laofoiah after thine, and ache with gasing. 

^kr, . Leave me— Ni^, then thu/iy thus, I throw thre 
from am: 
And eurteti great as is thy falsehood, catch thee« 

Vbnicb Presbkvxh. 
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CHAP. IX. 
OBIANDO AND ADAM. 

Orim. Who's there f 

Adam. What, my yoong master 1 Oh, my g^tle mMer 1 
Ohy my sweet master 1 oh you memory 
Of old sir Rowtond I Why, whM iiiakes you hei« ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people lowe ycNt ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, alid valiant} 
Why would ^ou be so food to O v e r c ome " 
The bon^ pruer of the hum'rous Duke? j i , 

Your praise is come too Bwtftfy iKiiiie b^Nia yoa. . s 
Know you not, master, to soaie kintt.ei mm ^ f . ^ , 

Their graces serve them but Hi eaemMf . . .^i ^^ a 
No more do yours : your vittues, ^mMejwaler, r. ^. rr 
Are sanctified and holy traitors lo.yoii»^ : ^ < h 

Oh, what a world is this» wbisi what is [comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orkn. Why, whafs the matter ? \ 

Adam, Oh, unhai^y youth, 
Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no; no brother ; yet the son,-* 
Yet not Ijie son ; I will not caU rhms son 
Of him. I was about to call hb father) 
Hath heard your praises, and this night hemeauj^ 
To bum the lod|;iDg where you us'd to lie. 
And you within it : if he fail of that. 
He will have other means to cut you off. 
I overheald him, and bis practices : 
Thb is no place ; this house b but a butch^; 
Abhor it^fear it, do not enter it. 
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Orion. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst than have me go ? 

Adam, No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orion, What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food f 
Or with a base and boist'fous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This must I do, or know not what to do : 
Tet thb I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adorn, But do not so'; I have five hundred crowns 
Tlie thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame^ 
And unregarded age in comers thrown : 
Take that ; and he that doth the ravens feed. 
Yea, providently caters for the ^rrow. 
Be comfort to my age ! here is the gold ; 
AH this I give you, kt me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong arid lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in ray blood ; 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kmdly ; let me go with you ; 
1*11 do the service of a younger man 
In ail your business and necessities. 

Orion, O ! good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion <^ these times. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 
And, having that, do choke their service up 
£v*n with the having ; 'tb not so with thee ; 
But,' poor old man, thou pmn*st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of iiU thy pains and husbandry. 
But come thv ways, we'U go along together. 
And ere we liave thy youthful wages spent, 
We*ll light upon some settled low content. 
. Adam, Master,go on, and I will fdlow thee 
To the last gasp with truUi and loyalty ; 
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Froni i cymtet n yaan liUnew, almost founoora^ 
Here Kted I, b«l nowi live here no more. 
At tcvoiteen jpean mtay tiieir fortune* seek. 
But at foOrscore il b too iate a wedk ; 
Yet fortune caotiot recompense me better 
Than to die well^ aid not mj masltr's debtor* 

SH4KSFEAR8. 
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CHAP. X. ^ 
8GSOOP AND RICH ARD. 

Scroop. AloRK health and happiness betide m;y liegc^ 
Than can my cart4iui'd topfue deliver him I 

K. Rkk. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepa]:'d ; 
The worst u worldly loss thou canst mMdi 
Say, is my kuigdom lost ? Whj^,* 'twas my care ; 
And what loss is it, to be rid ot care? 
Strires Bolingbroke to be as great as we I 
Greater he shall not be ; if 1^ ^erve God^ 
We'll serve him too^ and be his fellow aa. 
Revolt our subjects ? Tbit we cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us. 
Cry wo, destruction^ ruin, loss, diecay ; 
The worst is death, and death will have bis day. 

Scroop, Glad am I,, that ^our Highness is so anu'd 
To btear the tidings of calamity. 
Dke an unseasonable stonny oay, 
Which makes the silver risers drown their shores, 
As if the world were all diamlv'd to tears ; 
So high above hit limits twells the f9^ 
Of Bolingbrok^ cov'ring your iearfid land 
With hard, bright steel, and hearts more hard diaa sleeL 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairless .spdps 
Against thy Majesty ; boy», with women's voices, 
Strive to speak big, and dtmp their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms, agsunst thy crown ; 
Thy very beadsmen Icam to b^ their bowa 
Of double-fatal y«w agaiast thy state; 
Yea, distai women manage rusty biUa. : 
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Against thj seat both young and old rebel, 
Aud all goes worse than I have power to tell. 

K, Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tide so ill 
AVhere b the earl of WOtshke? where is Bogorf 
What is become of Busby ? where is Green } 
— 'So matter where ; of comfort no roao speair. 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and efHlapfas, 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy e\et 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earta \ 
Let's choose executors, and talk of wills ; 
And yet not so ■ f or what can we bequeath. 
Save our deposed bodies to the grousd ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Boltngbrokc'f, 
And nothing can we call our own but death ; 
A|id that small model of the batren earth, 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bonet^ 
For Heav'n's sake, let us sit upon the ground, • ' 
And tell sad stories of the death of Kings ; 
How some have been deposit; some ^n in war; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they dispossessed f 
Some poison'd by their wives ; some sleeping kiU'd; 
All murdered .^ — For within the h<^tow erowtt, 
That rounds the mortal temples' of a KJi^, 
Keeps Death his court ^ and tliere the antic ails, 
Scomng his state, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be feared, and kiH with looks i 
Infusing him with self and vain conceft. 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable : and, humoured tha«, 
Comes at the last, and witii a little pin 
Bores through his castle walls, and farewell King ! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solenm rev'rence : throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For. you liave but mistook me all this while. 
I live on bread like you ; leel want like you ; 
Taste grief, need friends, like you : subjected* thus. 
How can you say to me4 am a King? 

Shaksp£AHK» 
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CHAP. XI. 

HENRY VPS SOLILOQUY ON 8LBSP. 

How nuo^ thoumids of way pooresi fubjecU 

Are at tbit hour arierp 1 O goitle Sleep, 

Nature's toft nurM, how have I Iriffated tbee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids dowD^ 

And steej[> my senses in foi^tiulness } 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee» 

And hush'd ,with busaing night-flies to tliy slumber. 

Than in the perhmi'd chambers of the Great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull*d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull God ! why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kiogly cQuch, 

A watchrcase to a common larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and siddv mast, 

Seal up the shipboys eyes, and rock his bruns 

In cradle of the rude imperious suige ; 

And in the visitation of tne wincb, 

Who take the nittiaa billows by the top, 

Curlinff their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With »Hif ning clamours in the slipp'ry shrouds, 

That with the hiu-ly Death itself awakes : 

Can'st thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude. 

And in the ^calmest and the stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

D^ny itto a king } Then, happy lowly clown ; 

Uneasy Ijes the head that wears a crown. 

Shakspsare. 
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CHAP. XII. 

HENRY IV AND PRDTCE HENRY. 

P. Henry. 1 NEVBR thought to hear you speak agahf. 

JT. Henry. Tiiy wbh was father, Harry, to that thought 
I stay too lone by thee, I weary tliee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours, ^ 
Before thy hour be ripe ! O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness, tliat will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for mv cloud of dignity - 
Is held from falHng with so weak a wincly 
That it will quickly drop ; my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n tliat, which after some few hours ■ * 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest, thou lov'dst me not : 
And thou wilt have me die assur'd of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoug^itsi > >' 
Which thou hast whetted on thy »tai»Y hearty 
To stab at half an hour of my mil life. 
What ! canst thou not forbear roe half an hoinrf ^ ' 
Then ^et thee gone, and dig my grave thyselfv -' 

And bid the merry belb ring to t&ne ear. 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. « 
Let all the tears, that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head ; 
Only compound me with forgotten dust. 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock at form ; 
Henry the Fifth is crown'd ! up, Vanity! 
Down, Royal state ! All you sage couns'Hors, benct> ; 
And to, tbe Englbh court assemble now. 
From ev'ry region, ape^ of idleness : 
Now neighbour-confines, purge you of your«cum ; 
Have you a ruffian, that will swear, drink, dance. 
Revel the nigfit, rob, ^murder, and commit 
T'he oldest sins the newest kind of ways? : . . 
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Be happy* he will trouble yoo no more ; 

England shall give him omce, bonoury might ; 

For the Fifth Harry from curb'd license [uuckt ' ^ 

The muzsle of realraini I and the wild dof / -' 

Shall flesh his tooth on ey*ry innocent. 

my poor kingdom, sick with pvil blows! 
When that my care could not withheld thy rio^ 
What wilt thon do when riot is.th^ care ? 

Ohy tiiou wilt be a wilderness acam^ 
Peopled ^rith wohesy thy old inhabitants! 

P. Hemy^ Q pardon me, my U^ge I but for mjr tear^ 
(The nioist impediments unto my speech) 

1 had forestali'd this dear and deep rebuke^ 
Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heud . 
The course of it so far. There is your cirown.; 
And He tinit wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it morc^ 
Than as your honour, and as your renown. 
Let me no more .from this obedience rise. 
Which my most true and inward duteous sfurit 
Teacheth tl^ prortrale and exterior bending. 
Heay'n witness with me, when 1 here came lo, . 
And found no course of breath within your Miydiy^ 
How cold it atmick my heart 1 Ifldoldgn, , 

let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show th' incredlous world 
The noble change that I have purposed I . 
Coming to look <ni you, thinking von dead, 
(And dead almost, my Liege, to mink yon #ere,) 

1 spake unto the crown as having sense, 
And thus up{»raided it The care on tiiee itfpttniSag 
Hath fed upon the body of my lather. 
Therefore Uiou l^at of gold art worst of gold; 
Other, less fine in carat, is rnori^ precious^ 
Preserving life in medicine poti^le; r . 
Bat thou, most fine« mM honoured, jno^ lenown^^ "" 
Hast eat thy bearer up. llms. Royal Li^^ 
Accusbg^it, I put it on o^ head, 
To try witl^ it ^ with an enemy« 
That had before my faoe mnrdltt^d my &ilhBi| 
Hie quarrel of a tmes 
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But if it did affect my bloo^ with joy, 
()r swell my thoughts 'to anv strain of pride,' 
If any rebel or vam spirit of mine * ' 

Did with tlie least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it. 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it from my head. 
And make me as the poorest vassal is. 
That doth with awe and terrour kneel to it! 

X. Henry, O my son ! 
Heav'n put it m thy mind to take it hence. 
That thou might'st win the more thy fatliei^s loVifty 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 
And hear, I think, the very fatest coimsel 
That ever I shall breathe. Heav'n knows, fny S00| 
By what by-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and 1 myself know well ' 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 
For all the soil of the adiievement goes 
With me hito the earth. It seem'd in me 
But as an bonour tnatch'd with boistVoiis faaiidy 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed peace. All their bold feats, 
lliou seest, with peril 1 have answered. 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument : and now my death 
Changes the mode ; for what in me was porcfaascl. 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer sort : 
For thou the garkind wear'st successively. 
Yet though thoa stand*st more sure than f coidd do, 
Tliou art not firm enough, since grieh are grecia ; 
And all lAy triemb, which thou must make thy fei«iiil*» 
Have but their s^yn^ and teeth newly ta'en out. 
By whose fell workmg I was first advanc'd^^ 
And by wliose powV I well miglit lodge a ' 
To be again displaced : whidi to avoid, 
I cut them off/lmd had a purpose 
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To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 

Lest rest and lying sUll might make them look 

Too near into my slate. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it Ihy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, . 

May waste the memory of former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so. 

That stienglh of speech is uUerly denied me. 

How 1 came by the crown, O God, forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Henry. My gracious Liege, 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plam and right must my possession be ; 
Which I with more than with a common pain, 
'Gamst all the world, will rightfully maintain. 

Shaksfbaub. 



CHAP. XIIL 
HENRY VI, WARWICK, AND CARDINAL BEAUFOlJr 

K. Hen. How lares my Lord? Speak, Beauioil, t« 
thy Sovereign. 

Car. If thou be'st Dea h, I'll give thee England's treasure, 
Ent>ttgh to purchase such another Ishmd. 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 

K, Hat. Ah, what a sign it is of evil life. 
Where Death's approach is seen so terrible! 

JFar. Beaufort, it is thy SovVeign speaks to thee. 

Car. Bring roe unto my trial when you will. 
Died he not in his bed ? Where ^ould lie die } 
Can I make men live whether they will oir no ? 
Oh, torture me no more, I will confess—- — 
Alive again f Then show me where he is : 
ril give a thousand pounds to look upon him— — 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them ; ^ 
Comb down his hair — ^look ! look ! ,it staiids upright. 
Like lime^ twigs set to catch my winged souL 
Give me some drink, and bid th' apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that J bought of him . 
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K. Hen. O thou Eternal Mover of the Hea? 'of. 

Look with a gentle eye upon thb'wreldi ; 

O, beat away the busy meddling fiend, ' 

That lays strong siege unto this wretches soul. 

And from his bosom purge this black despair. 

— Peace to .his soul, it God's good pleasure be ! 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on HeavVs. bliss^ ^ 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 

He dies, and makes no sign ! O God, forgive him !: ; 
fVar, So bad'a death argues a monstrous life. < 
K. Hen. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 

Close up his eyes, and draw the curiam dose. 

And tet us all to meditatioiK SuAKSFfiARBv 
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CHAP. XIV. 

WOLSBY AND CROMWELL. 

JF'oL Farewell, a lopg farewell to all my greatness } 
This is the state of man : to day he puts, forth 
The teudeT4eaves of h<H)e ; to morrow blossoms^ 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him*; 
The third day comes a frost — a killing frost, • 
And when he thinks, good easy man, lull surely j 
His greatness is a rip'ning, n^s his shoot ; > : 

And then' he falls, as^ I do. 1 have ventur'd. 
Like little wanton boys, that.swin^ on bladden, 
Tbe^ man/ summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my highrblown pride . 
At length broke under me ; aud now has left me. 
Weary ^nd old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp aiid glory. of the world, 1 hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hahgs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, ; 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin. 
More pangs and fears t1;^n War or women have; 
And when he falls^ he falls like Lucifer, 

P 
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Never |» b«pc a^DU. 
Why, bow now, Ctu—Will> 

Crom. I have do pM*r !• wpak, Sv. 

fFol. WbaKjymnM 
At rovIl^^8fol^u^^^ Catt thj sptril wwdtt 
A great man ihaaM d<cUiia>^Kay, M yM wcap^ 
rm fairn iiuke^ 

Crom. How dbea y«ar Gnc^l 

JFoL Wky^wdl; 
Never ao bndy happyt ^J f^d CionNrclL 
I knoiir mvacli aow^ fad 1 1^ wkhitt mk 
A pemce above a0 ewihljr 4^iAie» ; 

.A still aod qoiet conscience. Tke king he^ cacd ma^ . 

I humbly thank his grace.; and, from these shouVders, 
These ruin'd pillars, ouk-oipity tiiken 
A load woulcl sink a navy, too much honour* 
O, 'tis a burden, CromiMK 't9 a, burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heav'n ! 

Crom. I'm glad yo«r Gxacci h* made DMt right use of it 

Wol, I hope I have : I'm able now, methiiu^ 
Om ol a loniluda of aoiil I M, ' 
T endure more mkeries, and gttater far, 
Than my wcak*liearted csenMs xiH<a oiie n 
What news almMd^ 

Crom. The beameit and the wosst 
Is your dispttamre with the |£nig. 

iroL GodblMbtm^ .. 

Crom. The aext ia> that £i^ Tbamas Move b cfaooen 
Lord Chanc^Mar in yonr pla^;*. ^ 

If^ol. That's somewfat sudden^-^- 
But he's a kamed man. May he^ contimie 
Long in Itia M%lncs8^ favaury aivd do justice 
For truth's sake and biaconsdeDce ; that bis bones. 
When he has ma hm cowrae, and steeps^ in bleanngSy 
May have a.tonb ol osplaM* tears wept on himl^ 
What more ^ 

Crom. That Cvamner is rrtttm'd with wtkoi 
Instaird Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

fVol. Thaf s news mdeed ! 

Crom. Last, tliat the Lady Anae, 
Wliom the King hath in secresv hotm married^ 
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lliis di^ w» iri#«^ i» mjptm m Mi Qacittv 
Going to chapel ; ami the vek« k nmm 
Only about her cmrfwaltoo. 

fVoL . There wwb file iveigbr llM ptiir4 mm dwms O 

Cromive!!! ^ 

Tfie kk|^ Ins g;we be^mid me; aH mj gtcMrke 
In that «iie womaii I b«vr4ost for e«erl 
No sun shall ever usher forth mr honeors. 
Or gild again the noble tvckm wmk ineHt d 
Upon my smilcvi^ Qo, get taee from mei Oemwdl * 
1 am a poor fall'n man, imwortliy »ew 
To bethfj kMrd mad na9ler, Seekthe Jdne. 
(That sun I pray may nener ttt>) I've teld hnn 
What and how Wi>e liMm «rt; be wiH mivwM% tkee 
Some little memory ot me wiH ^ htm, 
(I know his noble nature^) net to let • ' 

Thy hopeful ^rvice perish toe. Geod Croimvell» • 
Negledbiiii not; make useiiew, ^nd provide . ' 

¥&g thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my Lord ! 
Must I then leave you V Mirft T needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not bairte of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. 
The King shall have my service 5 but my pray*r» 
For ever, and for ever,^hsdl be yours. ^ . 

fToL CromwelF, I dn* not thkik to shed a tear 
In a|l my miseries, but thou hast forc'd me, . 
Oufof tny honest truths to play the woman—— 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Oomwell, 
And when f am forgotten, as I th^ be, 
And sleep in dull eoM marbte, where no mention 
Of me must more be heartf, say thenr I tau^lit thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the wavea of ghwy. 
And sounded all the depths and ahoftb of honoiir 
Found tliee'a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss^'d it* 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin d me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can,man Hicn 
(Though th' image of hb Maker) hope to WW t/t^ 

P 2 
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LoTC thysdf list ; cl^rish those bearts that wait thee ; ; 

Comiption wins not more than honesty. 

sail in thy right hand carry gentle pence. 

To til«o<:e fnvioiit tongues. . Be, just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy Country's, 

Thy God's, and Truth's; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell f 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr! Serve the Kiug^ 

And pHthee lead me in-r — . . 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the hH. penny, 'tis. the lung's. My robe, 

Afid my integrity to Ueav'n, are all 

I daie now oill my own. O Cromwell, Cronwe/^ > 

Had I but senr'd my God with half the zeal 

I senr'd my King, be would not in mine age ., 

Have left me naked to mine enemies f 

Cnm. Good Sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court! My In^pes fai Heav'n do dwell. 

ShAKSP£ARE 

CHAP. XV. 
LEAR- . 

JBlOW winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drendi'd our steeples, drown'd the cocks! 

You sidph'rous and thought-executing fires, 

Singe my white head. And thou, all-shaking thunder^ 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th' world : 

Crack Nature's mould, all germins spill at once, 

That make ungrateful man! 

Rumble thy beilvfuU, spit fire, spout rain ! 
Nor ram, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure. — Here I. stand your braviCy . 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man; 
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But yet I call you servile ministers/ 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engendered battles 'gainst a head 
So old ^d white as (his; < Ob ! oh ! ^'tis feul.^ 

Let the great gods, 
Tliat keep tliis dreadful pudder o er our beads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 
That hast within thee undiviilged crimes, 
Unwhipp'd of Justice t Hide thee, thou bloody hand : 
Thou peijnre, and thou simular of virtue. 
That art incestuous I caitiff, shake to pieces. 
That, under cover of convivial seeming, 
Hast practis*d on taian's life, — Close pent up guilt»» 
Bive your concealing continents, and ask 
Those dreadful summoners grace ! — -J am a man 
More sinn'd against, than smning. SuAKSPBARB 



CHAP. XVI. 
MAOBETH'S SOLILOQUY. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? come, let nbe clu^h thee.— 

I liave thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not^ fatal lesion, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation 

Proceeding from .the heat-oppressed brain^f 

I see ttiee yetj in form as (mlpaUe 

As this which I now drav^. 

Thou marshaU'st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are siade the fools o' th'' other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest — 1 see thee still ; 

And on tjie blade o' th' dudgeon gputs of blood. 

Which was not so before.— There's no such thing;— • 

It is the bloody bnnness, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — ^Now.o'er one half the wo^ 

Nature seems dead, and wicked Dreams abuse 
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The curtain'd Sleep ; now Witdx:rafl <!ekbrBles 
Pale Heoite^iiofMiiSt : sad wither'd MurdcE, 
(Manned by hit scvitnicl, the woH, 
Whose howfs hk fnHofa,) Hhis mUh hu Wealthy pane, 
With T^rquin's raTisbioff strides, tow'rd his des^ 
Moves like a |jlKNit-*TM« sound and firm-set eartii 
Hear nci ny steps, which way they walk^ ior lear 
The vei^ stones praVe of ray wherenlMiAi 
And take ^ present horeor from tbe time, 
Which now suiU with H.— Whiie I Ifaraft, 1m fu 
I go, and it is doner ; the bcH invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan ! lor it is a kneM, 
That summbbs tlvse to Heafeaorto Hdl ! 
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CHAP. XVII, 

MACDUFF, MALCOLM, AND ROSSE. 

iiacd, oEE who comes here ? 

Male, My conntr^nan ; hut yet I lanm him noU 

Macd. My ever gentie cousin, welcome hither. 

Male. I know him now. 0«sd Qod I hetsmes t>«BiDfe 
Tbe meims Ihi^ nudcet us strangen I 

Rotse, Sir, Amen. > -' 

Macd, Stands Scotland wfaece it did? 

Rosse. Alas! poovoomitry. 
Almost afraid to know itself. It cannot 
Be caird our mother, hut oar grave ; where nnliiiii^ 
But who knows nothing; is «Me seen to smile ; 
Where nghs, and groans, and shrieks that fend ^ tax^ 
Are made, not maik'd ; where tieknt s&n^w secnan 
A modem ecstacy ; the dead nan't kneU 
Is there scaiee asfk'd for whom : and good men% ii«s» 
Expire befor^ the flowers m thehr eaps ; 
Dying or e'er they neken. 

Macdr Oh, relationi 
Tod nice, Md yet too true ! 

Male. Whafs the Beweid grief 
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Roiie. That of an hour^s age dodi, Uss lhe<ijpeakdr« 
Each mmiite ftevm % Btm #iie« 
Jkfflcrf. How ctees wy niife t 

Jtfact^. . And all my childreii f - . .. 

Rossc, Wi^ too. 

Macd. TbetyniBlliwaottaRer*^attbetr^peace>? 

JRof«e. No ; they were at peace when I 'did Leave 1em. 

Macd. Be not a nig^rd ol youra p e ed i : h«w gooilil 

HoM^. Wbte 2 canie httlieir to Uawpoit the liAiy^ 
IVhicb I have heavily borne, there nm a ttunour 
Of many worthy f^lows that wera out, 
Which was to my Mief %HtiieBiCd llie father. 
For that 1 saw the tyrant's power afoot. 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Sc0th«4 . . 
Would create soldkrs, and mske wOnen ii|^ 
To doff their dire di^ressef. 

Afisfc. Be't their comfort 
We're coming thftber : gracioas gugfcm d JMith 
Lent us good Siward and ten Cbamani bmb^ 
An older, and a belter "soldier, imbc 
That Christendom g^es otft.- 

Bjosse. Would I cooid answer 
This comfort viM the Irke; Mt f tim wonis^ 
That would be liowl'd out in Hbe desert air» 
Where hearing should not catdi ^hem. 

Macd, What concern they? . 

The gen'ral caasel or b it a free ginel» 
Due to some srogie breatlt^ 

Rosse, No mind that's hoiiert, 
But in it shares $onie wo ; though Ike «mmi part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, If itiiemine, > 
Kffep^ it not from nse, qvitdEly ta we litlre it 

9£t»Rrf. Lcit not your ears despise my taigtie {m: evar 
'Winch shall posses^ tliem with tkt ht«m§iummiA^ 
iliai ew yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum ! I guess at it. 

Rosse. Your castle is surpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely skiughter'd ! to relate the manner, 
Were on tlie quarry oC these murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. 
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dial. Meratfiil Heav'n ! 
Wbaty man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brow^ ^ 
Oire torrow words, the grief that <loe8 not spesdc, 
Whispers the o'erfraugbt heart, and bids it break. 

Macd* My children too ? 

Ko$4e, Wife, children, servants, all that could be found. 

Macd. And 1 must be from thence I my wife kill'd too ? 

Btme. IVe said. 

Mak, Be comforted. 
Lefs make us mad'cmes of, our j^at fevcnge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children.— All my pret^ ones ! 
Did you say all? what, all ? obt beli-kitc 1 all^ 

Mak. Endure it like a mapu 

Macd. I flhail do so ; 
But 1 must also feel it as a qnm. 
I cannot but remember such things were. 
That were most precious to me. Did Heav'n look on. 
And would not take their part ? Smtul Macduff, 
Tbey were all struck for thee ! naught that I am. 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heav'a rest them now ! 

Male. Be this the whetstone of your sword, let grief 
Convert to wrath \ blunt not the heart, enrage it ! 

Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with my tongue ! But, gentle Heav*nl ^ 
Cut short all intermission : front to front 
Bring thou this fiend pf Scotland and myself ; 
Within my sword's length set him, if he 'scape, 
Then Heav'n foigive him too I 

Male. This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the King, our pow r is ready ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the pow'rs above 
Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer ^ou msty ; 
The night is long that pever finds the day. 

f Shakspeabb^ 
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CHAP. ^viir. 

ANTONY'S SOLILOQUY OVER CHAR'S BODY. 

O PARDON me» thou bleeding piece of earth 1 

That 1 am meek "and gentle with the«e butchers. 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Wo to the hand) that shed this co^ blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

{Which, like dumb mouths,' do ope their ruby lips. 

To beg the voice and utt'rance of my tongue,) 

A curse shall light upon the line of men : 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 

Their infants quartered by the hands of war ; 

All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds ; 

And Cnssar's spirit raging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from Hell, 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice; 

Cry Havocky and let slip the dogs of war. 

6hAKSF£ARB. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

ANTONYS FUNERAL ORATION OVER G£8AR'S BODY. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears^^ 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft itaterred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar ! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault; * ,' > 

And grievously hath Caesar ahswer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brulus, and tt^ Wrt| 
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(For Bratof is ui honoarmble nmn. 

So tre tbey all, all hoiKwnble mon,) 

Come 1 to speik in C«esar*s funenil. 

He WM Bj friMid, ImUM and >iit to ine; 

But Bnitut nys» be was ambitious ; 

And BnitQs h as bo ii a uiab le wan. 

He bath b t an gbl vammy capltPffi bomr %o BMwt, 

Whose ransoms did the gai'iml coitrs fill ; . 

Did thtt b Csesar seem awhlHnus ? 

When that the poor hMt cried, €3nar kath wept; 

Ambition should be mode of sterner slwtf. 

Yet Bmlws sajs, he sms nw ibiti ons; 

And Brutus ii asi honosraUe nan. 

You all did see, that, on the Lnpena!, 

I thrice presented him, a kwglTerovni; 

Which he did thrice refuse.— Was thfe wMAm f 

Yet Brutus says, be was anbitioas ; 

And sure he b an honourable man. 

I speak not lo dtsprofie what Brutvs spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love bim onee, not widiottt caase. 

What cause withholds joa then to aaoom lor Mml 

O judgment ! thoia art fkd So braiish bcasis. 

And men hase lost their reasou.— ^Baar with 

My heart b in the calfin there wfth Catsiry 

Aid I amst pause till it come back to me. 

If you have tears, prepwpe tombed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first tune ever Csosar put ft 00^ 
TSvas on a summer's evening in hb tent^ 
That da^ ie ^steroune the Ner^**>-^ 
Look ! m thb place ran Cassius' dagger through ; 
See w<iat a rent the envious Casoa nade.-^-*--* 
Through thb the wi^beloved Brativ atidbb'd ; 
And as he pluck'd hb ctmed iteel away, 
Mark how the bipod of OsMar Mlow*d iti 
As rushing out of doors, to be res<Av^ 
If Brutus so unkindly: knodk'd, or 00 1 
For Brutus, as you know, was €«Mi«^f aagdt 
Judge, O ye gods ! Jfeow4eaHy Osnar lov'^ tnaiy 
OJps, thb was the wddaiest cat af di I 
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For when the noble Caesar fiu^^Uni ttab, ^ 
Ingratitude, more strong HMm tmNijjV aft'ms, 
Quite vanquish'd him ; then burst hisim^ty heart j 
And, in his mantle mnlflttig tip liis hxty ' 
£ven at the base of Pompey's stalue, -^ 

M^hicb atl the wbUe ran blcK>d, greift Ciesafr feil. 
O what a fall was there, my ooontiynieii I 
Xlien I, and you, and all of us fell (iowii. 
While bloody treason flmiri^'d ever iii« 

! now you weep ; and I perceive yoo fed 
Xiie dint of pity ; these are gracioo» dr»p8. 
Kind souls ; what! weep you when you hut Miold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded t 4f>ok you Wrel 
Here is himself, marr*d, as ynu SM^ hj tnotors. 

Good friends, sweet. friends, let me not stir you up 
To any sudden flood of mutmy. 
They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, aks! f know ncA, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable ; 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

1 come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 

But, as you know me all, a. plain bhmt man, 

Thiit love my friend : and theat tliev ktiow full well, 

That gave m^ public leave to speak of him : 

For I have neither wit, nor woras, nor worth. 

Action nor utfrance, nor the powV of speech, 

To stir men's blood ; I only spetk right on : 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Csesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths ! 

And bid th^m speak for me. Kit were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antmiy 

Would ruffle up your spiiits, and put a tongue 

In ev'ry wound of Caesar, that should nrarve 

The stones of Rome to. rise and mu|iiiy. 

Shakspeakx* 
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CHAP. XX. 
THE QUABREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Gu. XUAT jou have wroiig*d me, doth appear in this, 
Tou have condemn'd and noted Lucius PelSi 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein m^ letter (praying on his side» 
Because I knew the man) was slighted jot 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself > to write in such a case. 

Cos, In such a time as this it is not meet. 
That ev'ry nice offence should bear it*s comment. 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condenm'd to have an itching pahn. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold. 
To undeservers. 

Cos. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that spake thb. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide it's head. 

Cas. Chastisement ! — 

Bru. Remember March, tlie ides of March remember 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, , 

That struck the foremost man of all Uiis world. 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 
And sell the mighty meed of our large houQurs^ 
For so much trash as may be graced thus f 
I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos, Brutus, bay not me, 
I'll not endure it ; you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; 1 am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. **" 

Bru. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. 1 am. ' 

Bru. I say you are not. 
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Coi. Urge me no iBORe» I shall fofget myaell-^- 
Have mind upon your healtb-«-*temp( m« no farther. 

JBru, Away, slight man 1 

C^. Is't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me» for I will ^ak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cos, O gods ! ye gods I must I endure all this I 

Bru, All this? ay more.— Fret till your proud hesirt 
break ! 
Go, tell your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge } 
Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By thegods^ 
You shall digest the venom ot your spleen^ 
Though it do split you : for from this day forth 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say, you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear «o ; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall pkase me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos. You wrong me ev*ry way — you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better ; 
Did 1 say better? 

Bru, H you cUd, I eare not. 
'Ca«. When Caesar liv*d, he durst not thus have mov*d me , 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted him 

Caa. I durst not! , 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may d6 what 1 shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you, should. be sorry for. 
There is no terrour, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm*d so strong m honesty, 
That they pass by me as tne idle wind, 
Which 1 respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ^ 
For 1 can raise no money by vile means. 
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By HeavA, 1 1rtiA ntiier com mj lieart. 

And drop^mj blood for dradniie^, than to wring 

From the hard band of peasants ihetr file tra^ 

By any indirection. I did send 

To ^ou for ffold to pay niy legions, 

Which you denied me : was that done like Omasf 

Should I have answer*d Oakts Cassius so? 

Wheq Marcus Brtrttts grows so €otelo«u. 

To lock sach rascal counters from kis friendty 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ! 

Dash hiqi to pieces I 

Cos. f denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not — he 'was hot a fool 
That brought my answer bade. — Brutus kalih riv*d niy heart. 
A friend shoijAd bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus mfAes mine greater than they aie. 

Bru. I do not. — Still you practise Uiem on me. 

Cos, You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your iatdts. 

Cos, A friendly eye could nerer see sadh fatte. 

Bru, A flattVer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

' Cos. Come, Antony, and yom^ Octatins, come ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassins, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated, by one he loves ; braved by Im brother ; - * 
Checked by a bondman ; all his faults obscrv'd. 
Set in a notebook, leam'd and conu'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O ! I could weep ' 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dagger. 
And here' my naked bfeast^ — within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold 1 
If that thbu need'st a Roman's, take k forth. 
I, that denied thee gold^ will give my heart t 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; for 1 know. 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him betlelr 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassitw, # 

Bru, Sheathe your da^er; 
Be angry when you will, it shaU have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 



O Cassius ! you are yoked witfi alMil^ 
That carries anger as the flint beakmlire, 
Which, inoeh- ebi»fced, «bi»«itt a hasftf Bpiuii[« 
And straight b cold again. 

Cos. Hath CiMMB iiv'd, 
To be hw± Mirth «m1 lattgbter to bn finitiii» 
When gnel, aai Mao41 MMeimei^d, vexetfa hini 

Bru. Wlwal8po^'«b«t,lwaf4l4cMper'di60u 

G». Do yoa emit u to sMieli ? Oti« me ysur family 

J$ni« And my lieait teo« 

Co^. O.Bryttii! 

Bni. What s the nuftl^^ 

Cas. Have you not lo^« 9110111^ to hemt wida ib6» 
When that rash humour which my mother ^wt itie 
Makes me foi^etful f , 

Bru. Yes, Gassius, and from heneekMlliy < 

When vou are overearaeit with j^our Bnitus, 
He'll.t&fik yo«r mother dttdes, and kav* you so. 

SOAlCfFBAmB, 

CHAP. XXI. 
OTHELLO AKD lAQO. 

lago. My no1>le Lord .'>- 

OM. What dost thou lay, laM } 

Jffgift. Did Mtchad Cas^, wbeo^^iK ^irso'd niy Lady, 
Know of yowr loTe? 

Otk. lie did, from fint to last : why dost ^lou mikf 

lago. But for a satisfaotioa ol my thou^. 
No farther harm* 

Om. Why of thy thought, la^o ?; 

lago, I did not think he'd been acqudKnled Jfridik. 

Otk. O yes, and wait l^kw^n as wery ofL 

lago. Indeed! ' 

Otk. Indeed ! ay^ i^eed. Di8ceni%t tticm W|[|it k tintf 
Is henothone^l? 

lago. Honest, my Lord ? 

Otk. Honest I ay, honest. 

logo. My Lord, for av^ I fawie. . 
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Otk. What dort Hkw tlridk ^ 

logo. Think, my Lord! ^ 

Otk. Think, % Loid I Why, by Hcav'n ! tboa echoV^ 
me, 
As if there were some monster in thy thought 
Too hideous to he shown. Thou dost mean something: 
I heard theie say but bow, «< thou lik'st not that,"— « 
When Cassw left my wife. What did'st not iikei 
And when I XcAd thee, he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou jcriedst, *' Indeed I * 
And didst contract and purse thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible concdt. If thou dost love me^ 
Show me thy thought. 

logo. My Lord, you know I love you, 

Otk. I thiuk thou dost: 
And, for I know thou'rt full of love and honesty. 
And weigh'st thy words before thou giv st tliem breath. 
Therefore these stops of thine fright nie the more : 
For such things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man that's just, 
They're cold dilations workiDg from the heart. 
That passion cannot rule. 

Togo. For Michael Cassio^ 
I dare be sworn, I think, that he is honest. 

Otk, 1 think so too. 

logo. Men should be what they seem ; 
Oi; those that be not, would they might seem knaveb. 

Otk. Certain ! men should be what they seem. 

logo. Why, then I think Cassio's an honest man. 

Otk. Nay, yet there's more in this ; 
I pray thee speak to me as to thy thinkings ; 
As thou dost ruminate ; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words.. 

logo. Good, my Lord, pardon me; ^ - 

Though I am bound to evVy act of duty, 
l^am not bound to that all slaves are free to^ 
Utter my thoughts ! — Why, say they're vile and false ;: 
As where's that palace, whereinto, fj^ul tlnngs. 
Sometimes intrude not i Who has, a breast sq jHUre* 
But some uncleanly apprehei^ipns. 
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Keep leeU and hiw-diiyiy'ftnd in sessions sit 
With meditation lawfal? 

Oth, Tl^ou dost coBSpii^. against t|iy frkndy Ift^o, 
If thou but think'st him wrong'd, and mak'st liis ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. / 

Jagq, I do beseech you. 
Think I perchance am vicious in my guess, 
(Asy I confess, it is my natureV.plague 
To spy into abuse ; and olt my .jeado^sy 
Shapes faults that are not,) I entreat you then, 
Trom one that so imperfectly conjects, 
Your "w«dom i¥ould not build yourself a trouble 
Out of my scatter'd and unsure observance: 
It were not for your quiet, por your good. 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom. 
To let you. know my thoughts. 

Oth. Whaidost thou mean? 

Jago. Good name in man or woroaiif dear my Lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 
Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs jne of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Oth. I'll know thy thoughts . 

lago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, while 'tis in my custpdy. 

Oth. Ha! 

lago. fOlieware, my Lord, of jealousy ! 
It is a green-ey'd monster, which doth mock 
The mieirt it feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliss, 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not lib wronger ; 
But O, what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who doats, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

Oth. O miaery ! ; 

lago. Poor and content is.ricj]» and rich enough ; 
But riches endley b as poor as winter - 
To him that ever fears he shall be popn 
Good Htdav'n ! tfie souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! . 

Oth. Why,whyiMWs? 
Think'st thou I'd make a life o! jealonsy^^ 
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To follow stni Um <tei9et 4if tkt mMB 

With fresh soflNckms ? — ^Tb not to ndko me jcdbm 

To tajylay wmii bbr, feeds wtM^ loves oenpiw]^ 

Is free of'tpeedH 8«fi> P**)^ ^ ^'""'''" ^"^ * 
Wfa^re Tirtue is, these make more wIb s m s. 

Nor from mine own weak merits wili I 6mm 
The smallest fear, or 4lo«bt si her leiroli. 

For she had eyes, and choae me. No, imff^ 
ni see, before I douM; when i Asubl, )>r«ns$ 
And, on the prs«l, Aere is •© «M>re bi* thii. 

Away at once with love erJM4o«sy. 

lofo. I'm glad of this : #er NOW I dndltefe 
To Sow the lovfe and 4a^ thA I iNwr yon 
With franker spirit Therefore, as 4'm hevod^ 
Receive it from mm.* I-spesk net fiA ei piwoi. 
Look to your wife ; observe her wieii with Caaao ; 
Wear your eve thus ; not jeabws, noraeeape J 
I wotiidiKillia^e yobr free and weiike m 
Out of self-boutity be abnt'd ; look Wt. 
I hoow our ij o w i iry dispo nt ia a weM ; 
In Veniee ihey do let UeaVn-ace the 
They dare not show Ihetr 4i us h a n<i i . 

Otk, Dost thoaeay 90? 

Imgo. She did deceive her faiwr, narr^jfanf you i 
And wh«n she seem'd to shake , «nil fear yowr ioo^s^ 
She lov^d them motft. 

Otk. And so she iKi« 

lago. Gk> to then ; 
She that, so voung, coiM give oot «odi a 
To seal her mther's eves m>, dote at ^A^ 
He thoiight 'twas wilchcraft---»Biit Fin bmcIi to 
I humbly do bceeech you ol yaair ftfwdoa^ 
For too much loving you. 

Otk. I am botmd to yoa imf evcT'. 

lagQ. I see this hath a little dash'd your ipiritk 

Otk.^ Not a jot ; tiot a jot. 

lago. Trust me^ I fear it has : 
I hope you wiU consider what is «pfl8ce 
Comes frofti'my love. Bgl T do aoi yauVe mov*l 
I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to lai^r nmk^ 
Than to suspicion> 
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Otk. I will BOt. 

logo. Should YOU do to^ inyXovd, 
My speech would fall into such vile tuccets, 
yiMik my thoHg^ aim aol at Canb's myimAf friebd 
JAy Lordy I sec you're mov'd— - 

Otk. No, not much mof^d— * 
I do not think hut Desdemosa^ fniiiest. 

Jdgo, Long live she »o! and long Ifve yon to tbink to I 

Otk. And yet, how Nature's enriBg mm itsc X 

logo. Ay, there's ^^le fokit ! — « ^ he hold with yot) 
^Tot to affect many pro)H>9e4 flMrtdlee 
Of her own clime, <?oiii^eKion, and degree^ 
Whereto we see In aH Hkhig» ^Htf e Ifenda t 
Foh ! one may ^mefl, in such, m wifl most f«Bk, 
Foul dispTOpcnrtions, ttieii^fhts iimiii^^ 
But, pardon me, I do mt in - pti i liu o 
Distinctly speak «if her ; thoiigli I tmty Irar 
Her will, recpiling to her l^etter judgnwnl, 
May fall. to match you with her cew i lf y 4 w<i M, 
And, hiii%, so rcpenl. 

Cfth, Farewell, farewtft % 
If more thou dostt perccsve, left me Icnow mortr 
Set on thy wife f ol>senre. Leai»e m«, l«go. 

Jago. My Lord, I take tny feave. 

Otk. Why did I marry? 

Tliis hone^ creature, douMess, 

See% and knows more, much more, Ami tie tmields* 

lago. My Lord, I would I mtsjht entreat ym\x Hooofsr/" 
To scan this thmg tib farther 5 kat^ it* to famtz 
Although 'tis fft diat Cassio hare hk place, 
For, sure, he fills h up wiCk gDcirt miHty ^ 
Yet if yqu please to ImM Iran off n wliie. 
You shaft hy that percdte him -and 4its means^ 
Note if your lady strain hb enteifmmenl 
With any strong or vehement impoi^miity^ 

Much witrhe seen in that. In the^nennlni^ - 

Let me he thought too busy in my fears, 

(As worthy cause I have to fear I am,) 

And hold her free, I do heseech your Honour* 

Otk, Fear not my government. 

Jago, I once more take my leave. Shakspbarb 
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CHAP. XXII. . 

HAMLETS SOUUXXOY ON JHS MOTHER'S MARRUGE. 

Oh that thb too, too solid flesh would mejt. 

Thaw and resolve iUell into a dew ! 

Ot tint the EveriastiBg had not fii^'d 

Hb canoo 'gainst self-muchter ! 

How weary, stale, flat, ana uoprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie OD't f oh fie ! 'tis ao unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed ; thincii rank, and gross in natare. 

Possess it merely. Thai it should come to this ! 

But two montlis dead ; i^y» not so much ; . not two ;*— 

So excellent a king, that was, to thb, 

Hyperion to a satyr : so loving to my rooth^. 

That he permitted not the winds of Heav'n 

Visit her kce^too roughly. Heav'n and earth I 

Must I remember ! Why, she would hang on hiip. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month,— ^ 

iJet me not think Frailty, tliy name b Woman I 

A little month ! or ere those shoes were olc^ 
With which she followed my poor fatlier's body. 

Like Niobe, all tear*— Why, she, ev'n she 

(O Heav'n ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have moum'd longer — ) married with mine uiicle. 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father. 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had Jeft the flushing in her galled eves, 

She married] *• — O, most wicked speed, to post 

Witli such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It b not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, for 1 must hold my tongue. 

SUAK3PEARE. 
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CHAP, xxiir. 

HAMLET ANP GHOST. 

Ham, Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin daiim'dy 
vBring with thee airs from Heaven, or blasts from Hell, 
Be thy intent wicked or charitable. 
Thou coni'st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee. Til call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane ! oh ! answer me ! 
Let nie not burst in ignorance ; but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in earthy 
llav^ burst th^ir ccfreiuents ! why tlie sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cast thee up again } What may this mean f 
That thou, (lead cor^, again in complete steel, 
Revisit'st thus the gtfn!j)ses of the moon, 
Making- night hideous, and us fools of nature 
So horribly to slifike otir disposition 
With thoughts b^ond the reaches of our souls? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what should we do ? 

Ghuet. Mark ihc.— 

Ham, I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost come. 
When I to sulph'rous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham, Alas ! poor ghost f 

Ghost, Pity me not^ but lend thy serious liearing 
To wiiat I shall unfold. 

Ham. Spe«k, 1 am bound to hear. 

Ghost, So art thou to revenge, when thou dialt bear! 

Ham. What? ' 

Ghost. I an> thy father's spirit,^ ^ ' ' 

Do*»nrd for a certain term to walk the night. 
And tor the day coiifm'd to fast iw fire. 
Till the foul crimes done in niy days of nature ' 
Are burnt and purg'd away. -Br.t that 1 am forbid. 
To tell the secrets of my pfisonhoose, 
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I cook! m tale iiiii6ld» whose lightest word 

Would barrow up thy toyl^ fr^ae ll^ young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, Uke stars, start ^om their spheres^ ' 

Tby knotty and emnkmm/i l^cka to pHl^, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like Miib •poo the fratkl fwfcupiat p 

But this tteraal bliawi wmA not be 

ToeaneffleikMMlMpod; list, Krt» oh Srt t 

If thou did*8t ever thy dear Mier l o vo - ■ ; 

Ham. d Heavn! 

Gkoit. 'Reipc^ga bis tmtl and moat unpotTsiA aMider I 

Ham. Murder? 

Gkosf. Murder aaarttatiA^aaM the btal it b; 
But thb most foul, slnii||i^ wmA wnnatortt 

Ham. ^aslo aM to know il; that I, wftb winsn « nvilt 
As meditation, or the lliomhiii oi lof% 
May fly to my re ytnge £ 

Gkost. IiiMtlMoapl;. 
And duller sboukTat thou be, than the hit weed ^ 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe's wbarl, 
Would'stthou^aotstirintUi. Now, Uan^ bear; 
Tb giv'n out, that, sle^nng in my ofchard^ 
A serpent sto^g me. So ibe whole ear oi Demnarik 
Is by a forged pnocesa of my death 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble yott&» 
The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown. • 

Ham. O m^ prophetic soul ! my ancle ? 
** Gkest. Ay, that incestuous, that aduUfrate bensl^ 
With witchcraft of his wit, wi^ trait'rous gifts, 
(O wicked wit viA gifts, that have tlia pow'r 
So to seduce !) won to his shameful In^ 
The will of my most seeming virtuous qaeeo. 
Oh Haanlet; what a hilling off was there 1 
But soft ! metbinks I scent the morning ai r * 
Brief let me be : Sleeping within miiie ^^ebardt^ 
My custom always in the afternoon. 
Upon my secure hour thy unde stole * ; ; 

With juice ol .cursed hebony in a phial. 
And IB the posehes ol mine ear dKl poor 
The leperous distilui^t , ■ 
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Thus was ^ deepHig, l^ a bralli«r*8 fiaad^ 
Of life» of crown, oi i|«ceii, at once bereft ; 
Cut-off ev'n in tlie blossemi of my sm : 
No Teck'ning made I bat sent lo> my acnmnt 
l^ith all ny hnper fec tions on my bead ! 

Ham, Ob horrible i oh horrible I wank borribk ! 

Ghost. If thou bast natnre in thee, beaor it not ; 
But howsoever thou ptttsu^st tbis act. 
Taint not thy miady nor let tby totit contrive 
Against tby motber aught ; leave ber to Heaven, 
And to those thorns ik^ in ber boson lodge. 
To prick and sting ber. Fare thee weU at once ! 
The glow-worm sbows the niatia to be near. 
And 'gins to pale bis ineffectual fire. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu I remember me. 

Ham. O all you host of if cav'n ! O earth ! wbat dst f 
And shall I couple Hell » oh fie ! bold heart ! 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old. 
But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee ! 
Ay, thou poor ghost, wb3e mem'ry holds a seal 
111 this distracted globe I remember thee 1 
Yea, from the kabiet of n^ memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 
All saws of books, all fiorms, all prcaturea past. 
That YOuth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alom shall live 
Witbin tbe book and volume of nj braii^ 
Unmix'd with baser matter. Shak8PBARB« 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

HAMLETS SOLILOQUY ON DEATH: 

X o f>e, or not to be ? — that is the question.—* 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stines and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arm» agonist a setr of troubles. 
And by opposing end them ? — ^To die — to sleep- 
No more ; and by a sl«;ep, to say, we end 
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ae beut-acli, tod the tfaouatiid nafural shocks* 
That flesh k heir to ;— -'TIS a conswBmatioa 
DcTOoUy to be wish*d» To die — to slee{^— 
To sleep! perchanoe to dream ! ay, there's the rub ; ' 
For ui thaV sleep of death what dreatns may come; 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause. — There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life « 
For who would liear the whips and scorns o' th' time^ 
Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man's jcontumely. 
The panes of despis'd love, the law's delay, 
The msolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. 
When he himself might hb quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 
To jgroan and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something alter death 
(That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
Ko traveller returns) puxzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Thau fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all : 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With thw regard their eurrenb turn awry, 
> f And lose the name of actios. SuakspearV 
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CHAP. XXV. 

SOLILOQUY OF THE KING IN HAMLEI-. 

Oh ! my offence is rank, it smells to lle^y'u, 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon't ; 

A brother's murder. Pray I cannot : 

Though inclination be as sharp as 'twill, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause' where I shallot begin, 
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And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ; 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet Heav'ns^ 
To waS(h it white as snow I Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but tliis twofold force. 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down? Then I'll look up; 

My kult is past, ^But oh, what form of pray'r 

Can serve my turn ? Forgiv»» liie my foul murder !— » 

That cannot be, since I am slilT possess'd 

Of those effects for which I did the murder. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pieirdon'd, and retain th* offence I 

In the cornipted currents of this world 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by Justice ;. 

And oft tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the laws. But 'tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 

In it's true nature, and we ourselves compell'd^ 

Ev'n to the teeth and forehead ol our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? what rests ? 

Try what repentance can : what can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 

Oh wretched state ! oh bosom black as death ! 

Oh limed soul, that, struggling to be free. 

Art more engag'd ! Help, angels ! make essay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees ; and heart, with strings of steel. 

Be soh as sinews of the new-bora babe ! 

All may be well. Shaksfearb. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
ODE ON ST. CECIUA S DAY. 

Descend, ye Nine ! descend and sing 
The breathing instruments inspire ; 
Wake into Voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 
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In m sadly pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthened notes and slow 
The deep, nuyestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies; 
ExUiting in trfuroph now swell the bold notes. 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music floats ; 
Till, by degrees, remote and small. 
The strains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 

By Music, minds an equal temper know, 
Not swell toa high, nor sink too low ; 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 
Music her soft, assuasive voice applies , 
Or, when the soul is press'd with cares 
Exalts her in euliv'nin^ airs : 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, '; 

List'iiing Envy drops her snakes, 
Intestine war no more our Passions wage. 
And gi^dy Factions bear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to arms. 
How martial music ev'ry bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dar'd the seas. 
High on the stem the Thracian rais*d his strain, 

fbile Argo saw her kindred trees 
;scend from Pelion to the main, 
Transpoited demi^ids stood round, 
And men grew lieroe||i the sound, 
Inflam'd with glory's SSnus : 
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Es^ch chief his sev'nfold sliield displa/d. 
And half unsheath'd the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms ! to arms I • to aifnis ! 

But when through all the infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethbn surrounds. 

Love, strong as Death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appear'd, 
O'er all the dreary coasts ? 

Dreii^jful gleams. 

Dismal screams. 

Fires that glow,. 

Shrieks of wo. 

Sullen moans. 

Hollow groiuis. 
And cries of tortur'd ghosts ; 
But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortur'd ghosts respire^ 
See, shady forms advance 1 

Thy stone, Q lUMphos, stands stilf,. 

Ixion rests upbnus wlieel. 
And the pale spectres dance ! 
TB^^uries sink upon their iron beds, 
And shakes uncurFd bang listening round then: heads^ 

By the streams that ever flow. 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th' Elysiaii flow're ; 

By those happy souls who dwell 

In yellow meads. of a^hodel. 
Or amaranthine bow'rs ; 

By the heroes' armed shades, 

GlittVing through the gloomy glades ; 

B^ tlie youths that died for love, 

Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
O take tlie Husband, or return the WiM 

Q 2 ^ 
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He sung, and Hell consented 
To bear tlie Poet's pmy'r : 
Stern Prosernine relented. 
And gave him back the fair : 
Thus song could prevail 
O'er Death and o'er Hell, 
A con(|uest how hard, and how glorious ! 
Thou|b Fate had fast bound her, 
IVtth Styx nbe times round her. 
Yet Music and Love were victorious. 

But toon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes ; 
Again she fall»— again she dies—she dies ! 
How wilt thou now tlie fatal sisten move ? 
No crime was thine, if 'lb no critne to love. 
Now under hanginc mountains, 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where llebrus wanders^ 
Bolhng in meanders. 
All alone. 
Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost ! 
Now with Furies surrounded, 
Despauing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Rhodope's snows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Ramus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries— 

v^^ • • J , « ,. ^^ ^*> he dies ! 

Yet ev u m dea|h Eurydice he sung, 

Eurydice still trembled on hb tongue, 

Eurydice the woods, 

Eurj'dice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains ming. 

Music the fiercest grief cau charm 

And fate's severest rage disann ; 

Afiipic can soften pain to ease. 

Alia niake despair and madness please ; 

Our joys below it ca^mprove. 

And antedate the W»febove 
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This the diviae Cecilia found. 
And to her Maker's prabe confin'd the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear: 
Borne on the swelling notes our soub aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angeb lean from Ileav'n to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'rs u giv'n ; 

Hb numbers rais'd a «hade from Uell> 

Hers hft the soul to Heav'n. POPB. 



CHAP. xxvn. 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

'TwAS at the royal feast, for Persia wou 

By Philip's warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 

On hb imperial Throne : 

His valiant Peers were plac*d around ; 
Their brows with roses and with inyrtle bound • 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by lib side 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride. 
In flow'r of youth, and bc^auty's pride* 

Happy, happy, happy pair ; 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 
Timolheus, plac'd on liigh 

Amid the tuneful quire, * 

With flying fingers touch'd the Ijjre : 

The trembling notes ascend the sky» 
And heav'nly joys inspure* 
The song began^from Jove, . 
Who left hb blissful seats ^^}fCf ^ 

Such is the pow'r of migh^ J^Ve ! 
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A dragon's fiery form bdicd the god: 
Soblime m ncfiant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd. 
And stamp d an inage of himself, a sov'reign of the worid^ 
The lisTmng crowd admire the lofty sound : 
A presenl deity they sfaont around, 
A present deity, the raalted roofs rebound: 
With nmsfad ears 
The monarch hears^ 
Assumes the |od, 
Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young : 
The jollv god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face, 
Now give the hautbo^^ breath ; he comes! he comes! 
isaccbus, ever fair and young. 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure : 
Ridi the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pan. 
Soolh'd with the sound, the kimr new y^m - 
Fought aU his battles oVr again^ ^^ * 
And thi^ he routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew thesLun. 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent ^es ; 

And, whde be Heav'n and earth defied,. 

Cbangd his hand, and check'd his pride. 

He chose a mournful BHtae 

Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and 2»od. 

By too severe a fate„ 

J«ij:°-^J1 «; fairn, fciirn, 

i-ail ii*'^m his high est^e. 

And weltVing in bis " 
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Deserted at his utmost need 
By those hb former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth expos*d he lies^ 
With not a friend to close hit eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sati^ 

Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And now and then a sigh he stole^ 

And tears began to fiow^ 

The mighty master smiFd to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love* 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures. 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures : 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning. 
Fighting still and still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee.— — • 
. The many rend the skies with loud applause f 
So love was crown'd, but music won the cause« 
The prince unable to conceal his pam, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care. 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh*d again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd^ 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

And louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound ju 

Has rais'd up his head ; wt 

As awak'd from the dead, *^ 

And amaz'd, he stares around. 
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Bevenge, revenge, Uniotheus cries, 
See Uie Furies arise, 
See the tiiakes that tbe^ rear. 
How they hiss in the air. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch m bu hand ; 
These are Gredan ghosts, that in battle were slaia, 
And unburica remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
Gire the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew : 

Behold how they toss their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glitt'ring temples of their hostile gods !— 

Tm princes applaud, with a furious jov ; 
And the King seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Tli.'iis led the wdy, 
To light him to his prey, 
And| like another Helen, fur'd another Troy. 
Tlius, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
Wliile organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to lib breathing flute. 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
£nlarg*d the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With uature*s motlier wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the price. 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais*d a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. Dryden 

^ ' 
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CHAP, xxvni. 

ON THE DEATH OF Mrs. THROCKMORTON'S BULFINCIC 

t 

Ye nympbs ! if e'er your eyes were red 
'With tears o'er hapless lavVites shed| 

O share Maria's grief ! 
Her fav'rite, even io hb cage, 
(What will not hunger's cruel rage Q 

Assassin'd by a thief. ' 

Where Rhenus strays his vines among. 
The egg was laid from which he sprung, 

And though by nature mute. 
Or only with a whistle blest, 
Well-taueht, he all the sounds express'd 

Of flagelet or flute. 

Tlie honours of his ebon poll 

Where brighter than the sleekest mole ; 

His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurom decks tke skies. 
When piping winds shall soon arise 

To sweep up all the dew. 

Above, below^ in all the house, 
Dire foe alike to bird and mouse, 

No cat had leave to dwell ; 
And Bully's cage supported stood» 
On props of smoothest shaven wood» 

Large built and lattic'd well. 

Well lattic'd— but the grate, alas ! 
Not rough with wire of steel or brass, 

For Bully's plumage sake. 
But smooth with wands from Quse's side. 
With which, when neatly peel'd and dried. 

The swains theit baskets make. 

* Night veil'd the pof^. All seemM secure. 
When led by instinct sharp and sure, ^ 

Subsistence to provide, iSr 

A beast forth sallied on the scout, ^^ 

Long back'd, long tail'd, with whisker'd snout. 

And badger-colour'd bid^ 
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He, eut'ring at the study door, 
It's ample area 'gan explore ; 

And something in the wind * 

Conjectured, sniffing round and round. 
Better than all the books he found, 

Food, chiefly, for the miud. 

Just then, by adverse fate impress'd» 
A dream disturb*d poor Bully's rest ; 

In sleep he seem'd toiiew 
A rat, fast clinging to his cage, 
^ And, screaming at the sad presage. 
Awoke and found it true. 

For, aided both by ear and scent. 

Right to his mark the monster went— - 
Ah, Bf use ! forheur to speak 

Minute the horrours that. ensu*d ; 

His teeth were strong, tlie cage was wood- 
He left poor Bully's beak. 

He left it — but he should have ta'ea : 
That beak, whence teued many a stram 

Of such mellifluous tone. 
Might have repaid htm well, I wote, 
For silencing so sweet a throal. 

Fast set within his own, 

Maria weeps — ^The Muses mourn— 
So when, by Bacchanalians torn, 
' On Thracian Hebrus' side 
The tre^endianter Orplieus feU, 
His head alone remained to teli 
The cruel death he died* 

COWPES. 
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